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THE HEART OF CHICAGO. 


By Franklin H. Head. 


es the city of 
London, the first 
object which 
meets his gaze, 
in surveying it 
from a distance, 
is the stately 
dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathed- 
ral. A nearer 
approach brings 
into view the 
less stately tem- 
ples and public 
buildings, the 
House of Parliament and Westminster 
Abbey. In approaching Paris, the most 
conspicuous objects are the towers of 
Notre Dame and the glistening dome of 
the Invalides. Long before aught else is 
visible of the imperial city of Rome, the 
towering dome of St. Peter’s arrests at- 
tention. And so with most of the great 
cities of the old world; the buildings of 
greatest magnitude and grandeur are the 
public or government buildings and tem- 
ples of worship. 

In approaching the city of Chicago, the 
conspicuous objects are the massive tem- 
ples of trade and commerce, the vast 
warehouses for the storage of grain, the 
lofty office buildings, or the great Audi- 
torium, where even the most superb tem- 
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Tower of the Auditorium. 


ple of the Muses and Graces which the 
world has seen, in its hotel and office 
annex, is made to subserve the purposes 
of commerce. ‘The contrast is thus strik- 
ing and significant, illustrating the fact 
that in the first development of a city, as 
in an individual, business transcends in 
importance the questions of religion and 
art. We are taught that the body is of 
small importance as compared with the 
mind and the soul, yet the body is far 
more clamorous in its demands; and, as 
neither a statesman, a seer, poet, nor a 
human soul can be satisfactorily matured 
without a body, material wants must first 
be met. 

Chicago is a city of magnificent dis- 
tances, — its extreme length, north and 
south, along the shore of Lake Michigan, 
being twenty-four miles, and its width 
varying from five to ten miles. The 
heart of Chicago, however, by which is 
meant its business centre, is comprised in 
an area something over half a mile square, 
extending from the main Chicago River 
south as far as Harrison Street, and from 
Michigan Avenue west to the south 
branch of the river. The city thus stands 
in striking and absolute contrast to the 
sympathetic and sentimental Mrs. Skew- 
ton, who, as the readers of Dickens will 
remember, herself admitted that she was 
“all heart.’”’ Considered, however, in 
reference to its accessibility by water and 
by land to all the principal lines of trans- 
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Moonlight by the Lake Front. 


portation, the heart of Chicago, like that 
of the martyred Lincoln, is unquestion- 
ably in the right place. 

On its northern border is the Chicago 
River, where are the landings of the 
steamboat lines radiating from Chicago to 
all the principal ports of the Great Lakes. 
In its early days, before the city was 
reached by railways, its business was 
largely conducted by water, and South 
Water Street, along the bank of the 
Chicago River, was its first, and for 
many years, its only business street. 
On its west, south, and east sides 
are the terminals of all the railroads 
of this greatest railroad centre in 
the world, so that the passengers 
reaching the city by any method of 
public conveyance are landed in 
immediate proximity to the very 
heart of the city; in fact, the large 
amount of room acquired for these 
railroad terminals immediately about 
the business centre has a tendency 
to prevent its enlargement toward 
the south, which would be its natural 
direction of growth. 

Many people unfamiliar with 
Chicago are puzzled by the desig- 
nations, “ North,’ “ South,’ and 
“West Divisions’’; but these terms 
will be immediately explained by a 
glance at the map, which will also 
show the location of the business 
centre of the city. It will be seen 


that the river, with 
its branches, is 
something like the 
letter “ Y,’’ the main 
river being about 
three quarters ot! 
mile in length, when 
it divides into two 
streams known as 
the North and South 
branches. ‘The ter- 
ritory north of the 
main river and lying 
between its North 
branch and Lake 
Michigan, forms 
the “North Divi- 
sion.” South of the 
main river and 
lying between the 
South branch and the lake is the “ South 
Division,” and the area lying west of the 
North and South branches is the “ West 
Division.” The heart of the city is in 
the north end of the South Division. 
This territory was entirely burned over 
at the time of the great fire, so that 
none of its construction dates back of 
the year 1872. 

As is the case in most large cities, the 
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different classes of business tend to segre- 
gate and to concentrate in certain locali- 
ties. Commencing at the north end of 
the business district, South Water Street, 
which is to most of the people of Chi- 
cago, as well as to the strangers within 
her gates, a veritable “rra incognita, ex- 
tends across the business district along 
the side of and parallel with the river. 
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wholesale banana houses, a_ wholesale 
house in this line indicating that nothing 
smaller than a cluster is sold. ‘The deal- 
ers in oranges, in spring chickens of 
all ages, in cheese and watermelons, in 
onions and asparagus, in potatoes and 
cucumbers, in game of all varieties in sea- 
son and out of season, in strawberries and 
string beans, in turnips, turkeys, and toma- 





The Lake Front. 


This street is almost entirely given over 
to the sale of fruits, garden, and farm 
These products arrive in the 
city partly by team from market gardens 
in the vicinity, but more largely by rail 
and water, and are delivered to the hun- 
dred or two small stores on both sides of 
South Water Street. This street is about 
half a mile in length, and is at all hours 
a most interesting and picturesque pan- 
demonium. The sidewalks are packed 
with boxes and barrels, among which 
tuousands of people elbow their several 
ways, and the street is so filled with teams 
that one wonders how any can ever be 
extricated. There are thousands of small 
markets and grocery houses in all parts 
of the city, and from each of these places 
come express wagons from morning until 
night to distribute throughout the city the 
South Water Street wares. Of perish- 
able fruits and vegetables, nearly all re- 
ceived in the morning are sold during the 
day. On this street may be seen the 


toes, in butter of all grades, from delicious 
freshness to extraordinary power, in eggs 
old and young, in artichokes, celery, and 
pineapples, in peanuts and popcorn, — 
here traffic side by side in interminable 
confusion and endless hurly-burly. 

The traders on South Water Street, in 
addition to supplying the million and 
one half people in Chicago and its sub- 
urbs with their fruit, their garden, poul- 
try, and dairy products, supply at least as 
many more in the outlying towns, send- 
ing the early products of the South as 
far west and north as Omaha and Winni- 
peg, and in like manner distributing 
northern products throughout the terri- 
tory between Chicago and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Over fifteen thousand carloads 
of California products alone were last 
year distributed from this tumultuous 
centre. Forty or fifty carloads of ba- 
nanas are not an unusual daily delivery, 
and on one gala day a year or two ago, 
one hundred and forty thousand half 
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or 


bushel cases, each containing sixteen 
theoretical quart boxes of strawberries, 
were received. ‘The word “ theoretical ” 
is advisedly used,—the familiar claret 





Marshall Field & Co.’s Wholesale Store. 


bottle of Dr. Holmes, which harbored in 
its roseate bosom “a dimple which would 
hold your fist,’”’ being fairly distanced by 
the quart berry box of to-day. In addi- 
tion, too, to supplying from this point 
the wants of the territory indicated, each 
of the five great trunk lines between 
Chicago and the seaboard sends eastward 
a daily train of refrigerator cars, loaded 
with poultry, eggs, butter, fruit, and other 
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perishable products, for New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and intermediate points, 

from this same crowded thoroughfare. 

The next street south, is Lake Street, 
running substantially parallel with 
South Water, and this street is sub- 
stantially given over to the leather 
and hardware trades. 

The office district commences at 
Randolph Street, the next street south 
of the Lake, and extends southward 
to Harrison Street, occupying a large 
proportion of the frontage on Dear- 
born, Clark, and La Salle Streets. The 
territory between Dearborn Street and 
Michigan Avenue is largely occupied 
by retail dry goods merchants and 
dealers in fancy articles of merchan- 
dise. West of the office district are 
the wholesale merchants of various 
kinds, although the wholesale grocers 
are largely upon Michigan and Wabash 

Avenues between South Water and Wash- 
ington Streets, and the wholesale milli- 
nery establishments upon Wabash Avenue 
south of Washington Street. 

In the district described are over 
twelve hundred tall chimneys and over 
two thousand steam boilers. A_ large 
wholesale house or office building con- 
sumes for heating purposes and the run- 
ning of its elevators as much steam power 
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as a large factory, and in the 
small business centre of Chi- 
cago, nearly one million tons 
of coal are annualiy burned. 
Bituminous coal is sold at 
about one-third the price of 
anthracite, which makes its 
use absolutely imperative, 
and the careless methods of 
burning this fuel have given 
to the city an atmosphere 
rich in unconsumed carbon, 
and suggestive of Pittsburgh 
in her grimiest days. Vigor- 
ous efforts are now in prog- 
ress to abate this nuisance, 
and the workers in the busi- 
district cherish fond 
hopes of occasional glimpses 
of the sun itself inthe near 
future. 

The most noticeable fea- 
ture of the heart of Chicago is 
its size. The business of this 
city, covering an area of one 
hundred and eighty-one 
square miles, is substantially 
all done or managed in an 
area something less than 
thirty-five hundred feet 
square. The city has some 
thirty large banking estab- 
lishments, nearly all of 
which would be embraced in a circle 
with a radius of nine hundred feet. 
Within this circle, too, would be included 
the principal office buildings. The con- 
centration of business into so small an 
area has its advantages in convenience 
of communication, which seems thus far 
sufficient to prevent its spreading to any 
considerable extent to other parts of the 
city. This concentration, however, leads 
to excessive crowding of the streets and 
sidewalks, amounting to a serious hin- 
drance to travel. Compared with many 
of the busiest Chicago streets, the most 
crowded avenues of New York or Boston 
are meagrely peopled, and those of Phila- 
delphia are a desert waste. John Phenix 
describes a densely packed crowd on the 
San Francisco wharves to witness the 
departure of the mail steamer, and men- 
tions that much suffering was caused by 
the passing of heavily loaded drays on 


ness 
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the heads of the people. Should the 
crowd in the Chicago streets increase for 
the next few years as in the past, this 
human pavement of the chief thorough- 
fares may be a necessity, thus doubling 
their capacity. 

After the great fire, the city ordinances 
for a time practically prohibited the 
erection of buildings exceeding four or 
five stories in height, and the business 
district was largely covered with struc- 
tures of this class. The idea underlying 
the building laws was that no_ building 
should be so high as to be beyond easy 
reach of the appliances for the extin- 
guishment of fires. When the erection 
of fire-proof buildings was commenced, 
greater heights were allowed, and since 
that time many of the buildings erected 
twenty years ago have been torn down to 
be replaced by the ten to twenty-four 
story structures of to-day. In other cases, 
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where the foundations and walls were 
sufficient, additional stories have been 
placed upon the older buildings. Within 
the present year, some of the buildings, 
which five or six years ago were con- 
sidered the finest buildings in the city, 
have been torn down, and the entire cost 
of the original building sacrificed, that its 
site might be occupied by a building 
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other points ship large amounts of grain 
yet the bulk of this grain is owned and 
marketed by Chicago men and Chicago 
capital. Omaha, Kansas City, and several! 
other western towns have vast establish 
ments for the curing and packing oi 
meats, yet these establishments are owned 
in Chicago, and their products .are mar- 
keted from that point. 





adapted to the present wants of the city. 
Of the office buildings, the one known as 


State 


the Rookery is at this time the largest, 
3,800 people being employed within it. 
Several of the other office buildings house 
2,000 people and upwards. 

Chicago is the business centre and 
commercial metropolis of more than 
25,000,000 people, and it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the business of 
this number of people is transacted upon 
this space, 3,500 square feet. This is the 
grain market ot the continent ; for, al- 
though Duluth, Milwaukee, and some 


city of young men. 





Chicago is now and always has been a 
Even now, when the 


Street. 


city has passed its semi-centennial, very 
few of its active men of affairs are past 
middle life. In an article of this 
character, it would perhaps be unwise to 
speak largely of instances of individual 
enterprise, but a few typical cases may be 
mentioned where large success has been 
achieved by wise management in different 
lines of trade carried forward in the 
heart of this city. 

Mr. Potter Palmer came to Chicago 
from Madison county, New York, and 
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built up what was 
for many years the 
leading dry goods 
business of the 
city. Foreseeing 
the future growth 
of the town, he 
retired from - the 
business some 
twenty-five years 
since, investing his 
capital in Chicago 
real estate. He 
was the pioneer 
in the construc- 
tion of fine mer- 
cantile buildings, 
and before the 
great fire was the 
owner of many of 
the finest build- 
ings of this char- 
acter in Chicago, 
all of which were 
then destroyed. 
His enormous 
losses in no way 
discouraged him. 
His belief in the 
future of Chicago 
real estate has 
never wavered, 
and the great for- 
tune which he has accumulated by wise 
investments in this line is the best 
commentary upon his foresight and 
sagacity. Mr. Palmer was active and in- 
fluential in securing the location of the 
World’s Fair in Chicago; and Mrs. 
Palmer, as president of the women’s 
branch of this great enterprise, has dem- 
onstrated that one who had _ heretofore 
been known as a devoted wife and 
mother, a beautiful and accomplished 
hostess, and with active sympathies with 
all that is best in literature and art, pos- 
sesses a remarkable power of organiza- 
tion, which will be illustrated by the 
grandest exhibition yet seen of women’s 
work. . 

Mr. Marshall Field came to Chicago 
when a young man, from a Massachusetts 
village, and was the senior member of the 
firm which bought the merchandise and 
goodwill of Mr. Potter Palmer upon his 
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retirement from the dry-goods trade. 
The business of his house is now the 
largest of any mercantile house in its line 
in America, the annual sales being nearly 
$40,000,000, and this in a strictly mer- 
cantile business. A single house in New 
York can possibly show larger aggregate 
annual sales, but this house acts as the 
agent for various cotton and woollen 
factories in New England, selling their 
goods upon commission, so that the sales 
of goods purchased by themselves and re- 
sold are much less than those of their 
Chicago rival. 

Mr. Philip D. Armour’s name is_fa- 
miliar throughout the world as the great 
packer of meats; but few people, per- 
haps, realize the fact that Mr. Armour 
does by far the largest mercantile business 
in the world. His yearly aggregate sales 
of packing-house products exceed $70,- 
000,000. His customers are in every 
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city of every continent. In his office are 
a half-dozen telegraph instruments, each 
with its operator, and messages are re- 
ceived hourly from every principal mar- 
ket in the world. In addition to his busi- 
ness in meats, he is the largest dealer in 
grain in America, and through the tele- 
graph wires clicking constantly in his 
office his finger seems to be upon the 
pulse of the whole commercial world. 
Mr. George M. Pullman, a native of 
western New York, has a name which is, 
too, a household word with the whole 
world of travellers, whose comfort he has 
so long and ceaselessly labored to pro- 
mote. ‘The first inventor of a practicable 
sleeping-car, he has given to the develop- 
ment of his ideal the years of his business 
life. His system of sleeping, drawing- 
room, and dining cars is co-extensive 
with the railway system of the continent ; 
while not covering all the lines of railway, 
his constant study to give to the travelling 
public all possible comforts and con- 
venience has compelled others to hold 





have also erected within its border man) 

of its finest buildings. ‘The wholesal 

warehouse of Marshall Field, covering an 
entire square, was built by Richardson, 
and is the finest building of its kind in 
America ; while the Pullman Building was 
the first of the model office structures of 
the city. 

The successful business men of Chi 
cago are, too, as a rule, men of great 
public spirit, active in the duties of citi- 
zenship, and enthusiastic in their belief in 
the future of the city. All enterprises of 
public or charitable nature aimed at the 
upbuilding or development of the city re 
ceive from them a cordial and generous 
support. New York possesses im- 
measurably greater accumulated wealth 
than Chicago, having garnered, doubtless, 
a greater number of dollars than Chicago 
has cents ; yet it is easier, in behalf of a 
public measure for the good or glory of 
the city, to raise dollars in Chicago than 
cents in New York. ‘There is in Chicago 
almost no inherited wealth. The capital 





The Auditorium and Lake Front Park. 





their traffic by the of his 
methods. 

The four citizens who have been named 
have fitting place in an article on “The 
Heart of Chicago,” since they are not 
merely among its most successful and 
widely known men of affairs, but they 


adoption 


is thus far largely in the hands of those 
who have accumulated it, and they seem 
to realize that the city and its marvellous 
growth and opportunities have been 
factors in their success, and are willing to 
recognize their public obligations. The 
Armour Mission, with its Kindergarten, 
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Manual Training, and 
other schools, wherein 
thousands of waifs 
have been taught the 
possibility of a higher 
and better life and 
fitted for its attain- 
ment, with its ample 
endowment for future 
work, will doubtless 
preserve the memory 
of its founder long 
after his wonderful 
commercial achieve- 
ments have been for- 
gotten. The new 
University of Chi- 
cago, the endowment 
of which has been so 
munificently com- 
menced by Mr. 
Rockefeller, has for 
its site a large and 
valuable tract of land donated by Mr. 
Field ; while the hand and purse of Mr. 
Pullman are ever open for every worthy 
cause. 

The owner of inherited wealth, as a 
rule, feels less strongly than the worker, 
his duties to the State, but even to this 
rule Chicago affords some shining ex- 
ceptions. The names of Peck, Mc- 
Cormick, Hutchinson, and Ryerson re- 
call to us young men inheriting ample 
fortunes, who in older communities might 
have been fops and idlers; but who in 
this atmosphere of enthusi- 
asm and abounding life are 
among the most_ public- 
spirited citizens, acting upon 
the theory that relief from 
the necessity of labor entails 
upon them the obligation to 
devote time and energy to 
the promotion of the public 
good. 

The architecture of the 
business centre of Chicago 
is not of especial excellence. 
The building of twenty years 
ago was of thick and sub- 
stantial walls and deep-set 
windows, the interior neces- 
sarily somewhat dark and 
gloomy. The latter idea 
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is to make the walls as thin as is con- 
sistent with safety, the windows large and 
numerous, and the interior as light and 
airy as possible. 

The concentration of the city’s busi- 
ness into so small an area has enormously 
increased the value of real estate in this 
favored locality. Lots upon the business 
streets are usually from 100 to 150 feet in 
depth, and, as a rule, prices are fixed by 
the front foot rather than by the square 
foot, as is the usage in some of our 
eastern cities. It is but a few years since 
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Clark Street. 

the first sale of land at $1,000 per front able interest upon its cost. High rentals 
foot was recorded, and the most hopeful would seem to be a serious drawback in 
of our real estate dealers conceded that lines of business open to general compe- 
the price was excessive and that it would tition; yet merchants appear to find it to 
be long before this valuation would be their advantage to pay the extravagant 
exceeded ; but within the last two years rents necessitated by the high price of 
several sales and leases have been made_ central property, rather than to remove to 
based upon a valuation as high as $10,000 equally commodious quarters half a mile 
per front foot, and even at this valuation distant at one-tenth the annual rental. 
One reason of this may be that all 
the four hundred miles of intramural 
lines of transportation, in the way 
of horse-car, cable, and elevated 
roads, terminate in the _ business 
centre of the city, and thus bring 
the customers of the merchants from 

all parts of the city to their very and 

doors. min 

In construction, no deep _base- leng 

ments or sub-cellars are practicable, pres 

as the city is built upon land but a higt 

few feet above the level of Lake year 

Michigan. It stands upon a bed of Lak 

clay of varying thickness and density, the | 

which is a most unsatisfactory ma- the 

terial upon which to place founda- and 

Marshall Field & Co. tions. The best method yet devised othe 

is to cover substantially the whole Case: 

it is claimed that the property when im- area of the building with pads of steel _ Br 

proved with the best style of lofty office andcement. Steel rails are placed paral- Ings 

lel with each other and six oreight inches B  &Xce 
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apart, the spaces between them filled 
with cement, another similiar course 
placed above these and at right angles 
to the first, and so on for four or five 
courses. Buildings upon this foundation 
settle but little and settle uniformly, so 
that no damage is done to the walls. 
The method used elsewhere in swampy 
locations, of driving pile foundations, 
has not been satisfactory in Chicago. 
The Government Building for the Post- 
Office and Federal Courts is built upon 
piles, and while it has been completed 
for many years, is constantly settling, 
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greatest possible amount of room in a 
given area, so that many of the lofty 
buildings are as unpicturesque as a dry- 
goods box pierced with holes for windows. 
The Women’s ‘Temple, however, which 
was the latest work of Mr. John W. Root, 
an architect of brilliant promise, whose 
early death was a public calamity, the 
great Auditorium, the Venetian Building, 
and the Masonic ‘Temple are exceptions 
to the general monotony, and examples 
of possibly the best results achieved in 
buildings of this class. The sky-scraping 
buildings are now almost entirely of steel 





Interior of Board of Trade. 


and its absolute collapse seems im- 
minent. A local statistician of unchal- 
lenged accuracy has computed that, at its 
present rate of travel toward China, the 
highest point of the roof will, in sixty 
years, be forty feet below the level of 
Lake Michigan, which would necessitate 
the employment of submarine divers for 
the entire clerical force of the Post Office 
and the removal of the Federal Courts to 
other quarters, except during the trial of 
cases in admiralty. 

But few even of the latest office build- 
ings have any architectural features of 
excellence, the effort being to get the 


construction, the spaces between the 
thoroughly braced steel framework being 
filled with hollow tiles, and the inner 
partitions made from the same material. 
This style of building is much less weighty 
than those constructed of solid masonry, 
a building twelve stories high carrying no 
greater weight upon its foundations than 
a brick or stone building of seven or 
eight stories. ‘This method of construc- 
tion is new, and the world is waiting for 
an architect who will design a building 
of this class which will happily illustrate 
its method of construction, the present 
idea being to simulate in these light and 
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airy buildings the massive mason-work 
of earlier days. 

Within the limited area to which our 
attention has been devoted, nearly every 
imaginable business is transacted. Four 
of the principal clubs, the Union League, 
Chicago, University, and Athletic Clubs, 
own their quarters in this district. The 
Union League Club was organized with 
plans similar to those of the New York 
Club for which it was named, and has 
given much attention to municipal affairs 
in the direction of promoting honest city 
government. 

In addition to the national banks, a 
considerable number of banks have been 
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organized under 
state laws, which 
are substantially the 
same as the national 
banking laws, except 
that the state banks 
issue no circulating 
notes. The aggre- 
gate deposits of the 
state and _ national 
banks at the date of 
their last report was 


something over 
$208,000,000, the 


leading national 
bank alone owing to 
depositors over 
$29,000,000. 

In the business 
district are also the 
publication offices of the different news- 
papers. Several of the newspaper com- 
panies own their buildings, and the latest 
one completed, the Hera/d office, is con- 
ceded by authorities to be the most con- 
venient and best equipped newspaper 
establishment in the country. Chicago 
has long been noted for the excellence 
and enterprise of its public journals, 
there being none in the country which 
display greater push and energy in se- 
curing the latest and most reliable news 
matter. It is pleasant to note also that 
these purveyors of intelligence have in a 
pecuniary way been liberally rewarded, 
sundry comfortable fortunes have been 


| 
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Twilight on Lake Michigan. 
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Interior First National Bank, 


acquired by their proprietors. Mr. 
Joseph Medill, the Nestor of Chicago 
journalists, is the editor-in-chief and 
principal proprietor of the TZ7ibune, 
which, in circulation, enterprise, and 
earning capacity, is one of the first of 
American journals. Mr. Medill has ac- 
quired a competency in his profession, 
and now spends much of his time in 
home and foreign travel. 

The Jnter Ocean is also a paper of 
wide circulation and influence, which has 
long been edited and managed with sig- 
nal ability by Mr. Wm. Penn Nixon. 
The prosperity of the /nfer Ocean has 
recently enabled Mr. Nixon to transfer 
much of his detail work to his business 
associates, and, having taken as_ his 
motto, “ Jnter otium cum dignitate,” he 
will doubtless hereafter, in comparative 
ease, enjoy the rewards of an industrious 
life, 

Ex-mayor Harrison has recently pur- 
chased the Chicago Z7mes, being anxious 
for new worlds to conquer, and hopes to 
restore to this paper the prestige which 
it enjoyed under the management of the 
late Wilbur F. Storey. 

Mr. James W. Scott, the publisher and 
largely the proprietor of the //era/d and 
Lost, by his admirable management and 
his genial personality has obtained a 
large clientage for his papers in a much 


shorter period than is usually necessary 
to secure the public confidence and sup- 
port. 

Mr. Victor F. Lawson’s paper, the 
Daily News, in its three editions, morn- 
ing, noon, and evening, enjoys an enor- 
mous circulation. Mr. Eugene Field is 
one of its editorial staff, and by his quaint, 
humorous, artistic, and breezy paragraphs, 
in prose and verse, has helped to win for 
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Marshall Fie'd, 


the journal its hosts of friends and ad- 
mirers. 

Chicago is a city wherein are repre- 
sented divers nationalities, and many of 
these have papers published in their na- 
tive tongues, with wide circulation among 
their especial clientage. ‘There are also 
several religious journals, ably edited and 
having a wide denominational circulation, 
as well as sundry others depicting the 
social life and gossip of the town, and 
multitudes of weekly papers, agricultural 





Geo. M. Pullman 


or devoted to the interests of speci: 
lines of trade. 

The city has also in its business dis 
trict the general offices of all the gre 
railway systems west of Chicago, repre 
senting nearly one-third of the railway 
mileage in the United States. ‘Thousancs 
of clerks are employed in these offices 
where the transportation facilities fo: 
twenty-five million people are regulated, 
wrangled over, and controlled. 

Chicago is the largest lumber market 
in the world, and the offices of the hun 
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dreds of lumbermen and lumber com- 
panies are found within this same limited 
area. Here, too, is the Chicago Board 
of Trade Building, an architectural mon- 
strosity, in and about which are hundreds 
of offices occupied by the members of 
the Board. Here is transacted the bulk 
of the vast business of the city in grain 
and provisions, as well as probably one 
hundred times as much in fictitious trades, 
through puts, calls, options, or futures, 
through which instrumentalities the Chi- 
cago man of speculative tendency gambles 
in the specialties of the market, as his 
Eastern brother bets upon the prospec- 
tive value of railway or industrial stocks 
or bonds. Near by are the numerous 
offices of the Columbian World’s Fair, 
from which go forth daily thousands of 
letters and circulars to arouse the in- 
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terest of the world in the coming Exposi- 
tion of the arts and industries of all 
nations. 

The arrivals and clearances of vessels 
at Chicago exceed in number those of 
the port of New York, although not equal 
to New York in tonnage, and in the busi- 
ness district are the offices of all the 
great marine transportation companies. 

There is but one church, the First 
Methodist, in the business quarter, 
although two other large audiences are 
gathered each Sunday to listen to the 
ministrations of Prof. David Swing and 
Dr. H. W. Thomas in Central Music 
Hall and in McVicker’s Theatre. These 
two brethren have been suspected of 
heresy, as not subscribing to a belief in 
the damnation of all unbaptized infants, 
and other cheerful and comforting doc- 
trines of the ancient 7ég7me, and are thus 
outside denominational lines. It cannot 
be claimed that Professor Swing attracts 
his large and intelligent audiences by the 
graces and charms of the orator. His 
power is due to the fact that he has 
something to say, that he is a genial, 
wise, and scholarly teacher, and, as an 
essayist and a man of letters, is unques- 
tionably the first in Chicago and the 
West. 

The dozen leading hotels of the city 
are also located in the crowded business 
centre. No worker in this district has 
time to go to his home for lunch. The 
hotels, even when kept on the American 
plan, have café annexes, and these, with 
the clubs and scores of restaurants, are 
thronged for an hour or two in the middle 
of each day. Multitudes of saloons are 
also scattered throughout this district. 
The writer recalls reading in his youth a 
book called “ Riley’s Narrative,’ wherein 
were graphically depicted the perils of 
the captain and crew of an American 
brig wrecked on the African Coast, and 
their fearful sufferings from thirst while 
wandering over the great desert. This 
book had a mission, and since that time, 
even in a frontier town like Chicago, 
there are thousands of people who have 
forsaken other means of livelihood for 
the purpose of opening resorts where the 
agonies of thirst may be averted, and who 
devote their leisure moments to the study 
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of certain recondite problems of muni- 
cipal government. Even should Lake 
Michigan go dry, no citizen of Chicago 
need die from thirst, a parched and dusty 
death. 

In the same limited area are also the 
half dozen principal theatres and opera 
houses. Amusements both good and bad 
are liberally patronized, but it is to the 
credit of our population that dramatic 
artists like Henry Irving and Booth, and 
singers like Patti and Materna play longer 
engagements and to larger audiences in 
Chicago than in any other American city. 
Like credit is fairly earned from the fact 
that, as has often been publicly stated by 
Mr. Phelps, our late Minister to England, 
Chicago supports by far the largest and 
most complete retail bookstore in the 
world. 

The City and County Buildings occupy 
a square in this crowded quarter. Here 
hundreds of faithful as well as unfaithful 
public servants are busily at work, or 
actively avoiding work, and in and about 
the vast buildings throng the grimy crowd 
of idlers and vagabonds, to whom courts 
and public offices are ever a fascinating 
resort. 

The enormous business transacted in 
Chicago by its great jobbers of groceries, 
hardware, and metals is familiar to all 
those interested in such affairs. 

The sales of the Illinois Steel Company 
of its own product for the last year ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000, the company pro- 
ducing 1,000,000 tons of pig iron from 
1,500,000 tons of ore, and of this metal 
itself converted 800,000 tons into finished 
steel products. 

But it is useless, as well as almost im- 
possible, to undertake to catalogue the 
endless variety of occupations which are 
represented in the heart of Chicago. 
The writer confesses, however, to a novel 
experience, on recently entering a small 
shop where nine or ten men were em- 
ployed, and learning that the business 
carried on was solely the manufacture of 
shoes for corpses. The proprietor stated 


that he sold exclusively to undertakers, 
who required a tidy-looking shoe, the 
wearing qualities of which were not im- 
portant. 

The business centre of Chicago, until 
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a comparatively recent time, has been 
largely built with borrowed capital. The 
average Chicago man has been a large 
borrower, believing that he could afford 
to pay liberal rates of interest by reason 
of the growth in value of his property. 
The city has been largely settled from 
New England and New York, and our 
kinsmen of those parts have been willing 
to loan their capital for the purpose of 
the development and upbuilding of the 
city, so long as they could secure for it 
better rates of interest than prevailed at 
home. The maxims of the economist 
are numberless to the effect that the bor- 
rower is the slave of the lender, and 
bound to be by him ultimately devoured ; 
yet in the large majority of cases in Chi- 
cago these maxims have been disproved 
by the rapid increase in the value of city 
real estate. Some years since, at a ban- 
quet of the Real Estate Board, a well- 
known operator, feeling that confession 
was good for the soul, frankly admitted 





Pullman Building. 


that from the beginning of his business 
career he had been lying incessantly as to 
the prospective growth of the city; but 
claimed that the city had overtaken and 
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passed all his lies, and made them to 
rank with the inspired prophetical books 
of the Old Testament. 

The business centre of Chicago is 
bounded on the east by Michigan Avenue ; 
and between this and Lake Michigan is a 
strip of land 400 or 500 feet wide anda 
mile in length, extending along the shore 
of the lake, which is used as a public park. 
The beauty of this park is sadly marred 
by the continual passing along its front of 
the trains of the Illinois Central and 
Michigan Central railways. Negotiations 
are pending, the result of which, it is 
hoped, will be the moving of these rail- 
way tracks eastward about 1,000 feet, the 
filling of the lake to that point, and the 
addition of this land to the present park. 
This will be something unique in the 
building of a city, and will give immedi- 
ately, beside the most crowded business 
district in the world, a spacious and 
picturesque park, beyond which will be 
the panorama of the lake, beautiful in 
itself, and rendered more beautiful by the 
continual passing of the hundreds of steam 
and sailing craft on its bosom. 

The growth of Chicago, and of the 
manufacturing, commercial, and mercan- 
tile interests represented in its business 
centre has been phenomenal, and it is a 
question of interest whether this growth 
is to continue or has nearly reached its 
limit. A city originates no wealth, but 
lives by adding new value, either in labor 
or transportation, to the products of the 
fields, forests, and mines. The principal 
business of Chicago is to the westward of 
the city, although the states of Michigan 
and Indiana are among its tributaries. 
The country lying west, northwest, and 
southwest is a region of unexampled fer- 
tility. In any of these directions a per- 
son may travel from 700 to 1,000 miles 
beyond Chicago and scarcely see an acre 
of unproductive land. Inno other region 
in the world can be found so large an 
area yielding so rich a return to farmers. 
The growth ofa city is necessarily de- 
pendent upon the growth, development, 
and prosperity of the country tributary to 
it; and looking at the matter from this 
standpoint, Chicago would seem yet to 
have large capacity for growth. Con- 
sidering the territory within 500 miles of 
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THE MEANING 


the city, to this time, not one-half of the 
land has ever been ploughed or cultivated. 
Outside this limit not one-tenth part has 
ever known the labors of the husband- 
man. ‘The country tributary to Chicago 
is increasing more rapidly in wealth and 
population than any other part of the 
nation, so that vastly larger numbers of 
people than are at present resident in the 
city can doubtless in the future find occu- 
pation and business in ministering to the 
constantly increasing wants of its tribu- 
tary territory. The great improvements 
made within the last generation, in all 
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kinds of agricultural machinery, enable a 
single farmer to cultivate and care for 
several times as much land as he could 
have managed forty years ago, and this is 
a large factor in the growth in population 
ofour cities as compared with rural dis- 
tricts. A lesser number of people on 
farms can produce the food of the world. 
It would seem to be settled that hence- 
forth an increasing proportion of our pop- 
ulation will be residents of cities. This 
appears from many standpoints to be an 
evil; but who shall say what conditions 
are most fitting in these changeful days? 





THE 


MEANING OF THE SONG. 


By Elizabeth K. Reynolds. 


HEARD the song-bird’s note so full and gay 
| Ring through the summer air. 
My bitter heart cried out, “Ah! well-a-day ! 
The birds know not a care ; 
They sing because the air is warm and sweet 
With woodland perfumes rare ; 
Nor give a thought to life so incomplete ! ” 


Till at my feet I spied the gentle mate, 
By cruel hunter slain. 

The bird upon the tree bewails her fate, — 
To me now sad the strain ! 

It whispers to my heart, “‘ Dost thou not know 
The lesson taught by pain? 

‘ Life’s sweetest songs oft rise from bitter woe.’ ”’ 














IN CROWDED WAYS. 


By Edith Mary Norris. 


N crowded ways, my soul is desolate, — 
Oppressed with anguish of the dream called life, — 
Where in the busy street, the noisy mart, 

God-likenessed mortals, in ignoble strife, 

Bear each a feeble or a sordid part, 
Live each a little hour of ease or pain, 

With thoughts for self and dross, and greed and hate, 
And starve in misery, or wax fat with gain. 


In crowded ways, my soul is desolate. 
But the lone silence of the wooded shore 
Where Nature dweils, her calm inviolate, 
The lapping of the waves, the sullen roar 
Of breakers on the adamantine rock, 
The screaming of the gulls that skyward soar 
Or, swooping, seize their prey with sudden shock, 
The hum of insect, cry of plaintive bird, 
The wind-swept sky’s o’erarching dome of blue, 
When the awakening sounds of dawn are heard 
O’er mossy spaces pearled with morning dew, — 
These are glad company: the sea, the sky, 
The scent of new-turned hay, the leafy trees, 
The heavy-wooded hills that lift on high 
Their rugged crowns, and the wide, grassy leas, — 
These bring me near to the great brooding heart 
Of Nature, who doth consolation give. 
Lo, human atom, thou, too, hast a part 
In the great plan, and for that use dost live ! 
In crowded ways, my soul is desolate ! 
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THE 


FRENCH CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Prosper Bender. 


HE fame of New Eng- 
land has penetrated to 
even the remotest wilds 
of the Province of Que- 
bec. ‘Tradition and fic- 
tion have contributed 
their resources to. sur- 
round it with unfailing 

Every French Canadian hears 








interest. 
from childhood glowing accounts of Za 
Nouvelle Angleterre; and many an hour 
is enlivened by fascinating tales of life 


amid its busy bustling scenes. Excited 
by the pictures of New England stir, 
enterprise, and greatness, drawn by mul- 
titudes of compatriots and relatives set- 
tled in the farm districts or busy towns 
of the northeastern states, the youths 
resolve to leave the parental roof at the 
earliest opportunity and seek their for- 
tune in this Republic. ‘The great num- 
bers coming yearly to this country, 
despite the difference of race, creed, and 
speech, and the difficulties of distance, 
show the vast change in popular feeling 
that a score or two of years have brought 
about, and prove the gradual disappear- 
ance of enmities and popular prejudices 
too long a discredit and a danger to 
people engaged in the worthy and benefi- 
cent work of founding homes, for the 
deserving and the needy, and building up 
in a new world empires based on justice 
to all men. 

No invasion of Canada from New 
England is feared by even the chronic 
alarmist; not even the most warlike or 
ambitious of our military youths dreams 
of forcible annexation. Nor are aggres- 
sive colonization projects entertained 
with a view to its absorption. The tide 
of national feeling on each side of the 
boundary is turned into different, more 
honorable, and fruitful channels; each 
side striving after nobler objects than to 
vex or destroy the other. The French 
Canadians pour into the traditional ene- 
my’s country, not for war or spoil, but to 
fin} homes in thriving cities and to aid 


in the cultivation of fertile fields. The 
descendants of the old combatants now 
mingle in peace, to work .amicably to- 
gether for the promotion of American 
civilization, 

A quieter immigration movement, on a 
scale so extensive as that of the French 
Canadians to the United States, has 
never been witnessed. The majority of 
our citizens have as yet no idea of its 
extent and results. It is chiefly within 
the last.generation that this “new na- 
tion,”’ as it may be styled, has noiselessly 
overspread these northeastern _ states. 
Although French Canadians could be 
found in the lumbering districts of the 
West and the more important manufac- 
turing centres of New England prior to 
the Civil War, no decided inflow has 
been noticed, and certainly none of a 
kind to deserve the name of a wholesome 
systematic immigration. The late Civil 
War was the first great inviting agency to 
this race, some of whose representatives 
assert that 35,000 of their fellow-country- 
men fought for the North. To-day, this 
new population throughout the United 
States numbers considerably over 800,- 
ooo. In New England and New York, 
there are more than 500,000 ; in Massa- 
chusetts alone the figures reach 120,000. 
This is an astounding aggregate for the 
brief period of their immigration and 
the extent of the sources of supply. 
This result far exceeds, proportionately, 
that to the credit of either Ireland or 
Germany. According to Le guide Fran- 
cais des Etats Unis (1891), they own 
real estate to the amount of $105,328,- 
500; and 10,696 of the race are doing 
business for themselves. As we have 
already seen, this people, chiefly agricul- 
tural, backward in education and primitive 
in habit, numbered but 65,000 at the time 
of the Cession of Canada to England — 
1759-60; while at the present time 
there are 1,700,000 of them, not includ- 
ing the outflow to adjoining provinces and 
the United States. 
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Where can a parallel to such astonish- 
ing increase be found? An able New 
England statistician has stated that before 
the end of the first quarter of the next 
century the French Canadians in the 
northeastern states would outnumber the 
native American population. With such 
extraordinary progress achieved under so 
many disadvantages, the above prediction 
seems far from improbable. Why, we 
have in them already more than twelve 
times the total English conquest in Can- 
ada, with thousands coming yearly from 
Quebec to join them. The social phi- 
losopher and American patriot can find 
abundant food for speculation in the fact 
that against the Yankee family of one or 
two children and often none, the. French 
Canadian will count his flock of a dozen 
to a dozen and a half. And the Anglo- 
Saxon will doubtless continue to “go 
West”’ toa large extent, while the French 
Canadian will probably maintain and in- 
crease the movement to the southeast. 
According to the census of 1885, the 
population of Massachusetts is 1,942,141 
—native 1,415,274, and foreign born 
526,867. The per centage of foreign 
born is 27 1-3. There are sixty-eight 
cities and towns in the state in which 
is found an excess ‘of persons having 
a foreign parentage. So we shall have 
history repeating itself! We shall see 
the Normans overrunning and_ taking 
possession of another England, but by the 
worthy and beneficent arts of peace, — 
and the industry and energy which have 
enabled this people, from insignificant 
beginnings, under most unfavorable and 
discouraging circumstances, to build up 
one vigorous state in North America 
within a century and then undertake the 
rapid formation of another. The thought- 
ful observer of each race as well as the 
patriot and philanthropist will - await 
the results of this peaceful rivalry with 
the greatest interest. 

In considering the progress of these 
people in this country, it must be re- 
membered that it is chiefly the poorest 
and least instructed (most of them with 
no command of the English language), 
who come hither— generally those for 
whom the small and well-worn parental 
farm could make no provision, and the 


laborers from town and country. Some 
years ago the French Canadians usually 
came with the intention of returning to 
the native parish when they had earned 
enough to cancel the mortgages on the 
farm, or to enable them to start in some 
small business. Many did carry out such 
a programme, which accorded with the 
“repatriation”? schemes of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and sympathetic politi- 
cians; but most of these subsequently 
returned to the Republic, allured by 
wages unattainable at home, and by other 
influences. Now a different system pre- 
vails: most of them regard this country 
as their permanent abode. They soon 
become useful as farm or factory hands, 
easily adaptable to all work, making quiet, 
industrious citizens. 

In allthe manufacturing towns of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, etc., French- 
Canadians may be found working as mill- 
hands, mechanics, and lumbermen, lend- 
ing their best services to promote the 
industries of the country. They usually 
cluster in bodies of a few hundred to ten 
or twelve thousand, for mutual help and 
sympathy as the newcomers often do not 
understand English. The acquisition of 
the English language, however, often leads 
to material dispersions. ‘They form Cana- 
dian parishes with churches, with priests 
of their own nationality. Many by en- 
ergy, intelligence, and probity have risen 
to positions of trust, emolument, and 
honor. Several of these people have en- 
tered the New England legislatures : two, 
the Massachusetts ; four, the Maine ; two, 
the Connecticut ; two, the New Hamp- 
shire ; and two, the New York. Many are 
found among municipal councillors, alder- 
men, etc., of the several states. They sup- 
port in New England and New York nine 
newspapers, and have established 287 
societies, with a total membership of 
43,051. This is a most creditable ex- 
hibit in so brief a period, evincing much 
capacity for union and political manage- 
ment. 

These immigrants manifest judicious 
interest in their present and future wel- 
fare, by holding general conventions 
every fourth year and state conventions 
every second year, to which each society 
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and parish, where they are tolerably 
numerous, sends three delegates. Ques- 
tions affecting the condition of their race 
are here discussed, especially education, 
political and domestic economy, natu- 
ralization, the best method of preserving 
their native tongue, and so forth. The 
last general convention was held at 
Nashua, New Hampshire, in June, 1889, 
when one thousand one hundred dele- 
gates from all parts of the Union re- 
sponded, and thirty thousand people 
participated in the proceedings. There 
is nothing secret about these meetings ; 
the discussions, however, are always car- 
ried on in French. 

It is chiefly of late years that we 
notice the significant movement of these 
people in favor of naturalization. They 
have not, like the Irish or Germans, 
shown haste in this matter, one reason 
being their nearness to their native land, 
in which the French language is so much 
spoken and their religion so widely pro- 
fessed. Another reason, perhaps, is the 
absence of exciting or material objects. 
They have forty-five naturalization clubs, 
with many more in course of formation, 
in which lectures are given on the privi- 
leges and duties of citizenship. It is be- 
lieved that within ten years there will be 
few if any of them who are not natu- 
ralized, all being at present fully alive to 
the importance of this step. They are 
not, as a rule, admirers of Republican in- 
stitutions, the bulk of them preferring a 
monarchical system, but we live in a 
progressive age, and one fatal to old pre- 
judices. Many formerly attached to hoary 
traditions and hollow sentiment now take 
very practical views of life and its duties, 
regarding with respect and loyalty the 
flag and the constitution under which 
they live so happily and so comfortably. 

The French Canadian in this Republic 
readily adopts the views and habits of the 
people about him, while retaining some 
of his original tastes, such as the love 
of dress and display. This conversion of 
the foreign element into the material of 
good American citizenship evidences the 
wonderful moulding and assimilating in- 
fluence of American society and institu- 
tions. A remarkable fact is that the 
French Canadians in the United States 
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marry Americans far more frequently than 
their fellow-citizens of recent British 
origin. Their lively habits and cheerful 
spirits lighten their toil, dispelling the 
gloom of discontent and care from all 
around. ‘This cheery disposition blossoms 
out in varied games and pastimes. 

The court records of the different 
states show a considerably smaller pro- 
portion of arrests among the French 
Canadian for every kind of offence than 
other nationalities can boast. While fond 
of diversions, as already stated, they study 
to keep within the bounds of law and 
order. There is abundant evidence of 
their industrious, quiet, and orderly habits 
in the report on “The Canadian French 
in New England” (Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, by Carroll D. Wright). 
Witnesses of good standing, lay and cleri- 
cal, testified on this and kindred subjects 
in a way sufficiently to explain the eager- 
ness of New England employers to en- 
gage a large amount of help from among 
them. 

In Canada the French Canadian work- 
ing classes do not sufficiently realize the 
great importance of education, but in the 
United States they soon feel the neces- 
sity of self-improvement. They quickly 
learn the fact that their class may by 
merit rise high in the social scale. 
Stimulated by this hope, they become 
steady newspaper readers, members of 
political, literary, and musical societies, 
and also participate in studies and dis- 
cussions of state and national affairs, the 
better to discharge the duties of citizen- 
ship. They send their children to the 
public schools, while preferring the paro- 
chial in which both French and English 
are taught, thus exhibiting a proper and 
a creditable estimate of the value of edu- 
cation. 

Many of the French Canadian leaders 
in the United States believe that unless 
their countrymen preserve their national 
language, they will become so assimilated 
to the Americans as to be absorbed in 
the great preponderant mass. ‘This result 
they would deprecate. They would pre- 
fer to set up a sort of autonomous system, 
or maintain a distinct nationality within 
a nation, as in the Dominion. I shall 
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not attempt to argue at present whether 
this would be wise or the reverse ; but 
confess I have my doubts as to its practi- 
cability, at any rate to anything like the 
extent witnessed across the northern 
boundary. ‘Those who came here when 
adults prefer to speak French among 
themselves, but their children born in 
this country speak but little French, to 
the great regret of the seniors who retain 
their old national pride. Some have 
foolishly allowed the book-keepers and 
mill-hands who could not pronounce 
their names in French to anglicize them : 
Greenwood, for Boisvert ; Shortsleeves, for 
Courtemanche ; Winner, for Gagne ; Mil- 
ler, for Meunier ; White, for LeBlanc, etc. 
Many who have resided in the Republic 
for some years have an accent as marked 
as that of the regular down-easter. 

In politics the majority are Republi- 
cans, though a good many are Demo- 
crats. They are naturally conservative. 
They favor order, discountenance radi- 
cal views or experiments, and oppose 
strikes and secret societies. ‘They also 
strenuously oppose divorce. Unlike their 
kindred of the mother country they are 
not eager for change for its own sake. 
While cherishing the virtues of their race, 
they have cultivated the good qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon. In this way they have 
banished suspicion, won respect and con- 
fidence, and paved the way to amicable 
co-operation with alien races in the 

~ labors and sacrifices of citizenship. 

There are at present living in Boston 
and its immediate neighborhood 10,338 
French Canadians. The majority may 
be found among the skilled artisans, 
clerks and salesmen of stores, not a few 
also having risen to positions of trust, 
usefulness and honor, including the pro- 
fessions. They are not wholly engrossed 
by material pursuits. They have built 
a church in the heart of the city, have 
formed a Saint Jean Baptiste Society, and 
a Canadian Institute with a fair library, 
and are about to found a college for the 
higher education of their children, as 
well as their instruction in the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. A 
naturalization club is now in existence, 
the membership of which is already large. 

Boston has great attractions for French 
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Canadians, and those living in adjoining 
cities or states frequently visit the city. 
And no wonder, for a world in miniature 
is here before them. New York alone, 
on the Atlantic seaboard, offers such a 
similar variety of opportunities, such a 
bewildering array of attractions. ‘The 
antiquarian may revel in relics of art, 
hoary with age, in memorials of the past 
long preceding our most ancient records. 
The scholar, politician, artist, and man of 
science can, from  Boston’s illimitable 
resources, supply each his own needs, 
however diverse and exacting; and the 
mere lover of wealth and physical great- 
ness obtains that stimulus and means of 
usefulness which he often desires for 
objects not always personal, or valueless 
to his neighbors. Nature has done much 
for the region, and art has improved 
these advantages. Every available spot 
of the coast line, every strip of beach 
and shore along the harbor, unused by 
commerce, is turned to happiest account 
by horticultural skill, and the result, with 
its delights of flower and fragrance capti- 
vates the most indifferent sense. Such 
suburbs, with such glorious ocean views 
and _ health-giving breezes, might justify 
the pride of any city. In its business 
section the great offices and marts are all 
within easy reach of each other. Many 
of the private residences are magnificent, 
and the public buildings are ample and 
elegant. Some of the avenues are among 
the finest in the world, and the hotels are 
noted, among cosmopolitans, as of the 
choicest order. It is no small honor to 
be the capital of New England with all 
the old-time honors and revolutionary 
glory ; it will be no less distinction for it 
to be the capital of New France, with all 
its glorious fame and splendid future. 
The prosperity of the French Canadian 
immigrants, their influence and _ social 
standing were strikingly manifested at 
the imposing banquet given last Novem- 
ber, in the Hotel Vendome, Boston, to 
the Hon. Wilfred Laurier, the popular 
Liberal Chief in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment. On this occasion, French Cana- 
dians, numbering six hundred, met at the 
festive board to honor their distinguished 
countryman. Governor Russell, and other 
prominent dignitaries of the state and city 
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were present and made able speeches, 
highly complimentary to the guest and 
the hosts of the evening. ‘The following 
day, the Boston Hera/d/ referring to the 
banquet said, editorially : 

“The dinner given on Tuesday evening to 
Hon. Wilfred Laurier, the leader of the Liberal 
party in the Canadian Parliament, was _note- 
worthy, not only as a token of esteem to 2 man 
who is likely in the future to have it in his power 
to materially influence the commercial policy and 
prosperity of the United States, but was also a 
significant demonstration of the strength, intelli- 
gence, and standing of our American citizens of 
Canadian birth. The Club Lafayette of Cambridge 
and the Societe St. Jean Baptiste of Boston are 
not as widely known as some of the other asso- 
ciations formed of naturalized Americans; but 
the members of these societies and their friends, 
who assembled to the number of more than six 
hundred in the great dining-hall of the Hotel 
Vendome, to hear the address of this Canadian 
statesman, formed a collection of men whom any 
country might be proud to number among its 
citizens.” 

Other influential journals also ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this re- 
markable and significant demonstration, 
and pointed to its probable effect in 
strengthening the bonds of good-fellow- 
ship already existing between the two 
national elements. Mr. Laurier in his 
address advocated complete reciprocity 
in trade and more intimate social relations 
between the two neighboring countries. 
There is hardly a doubt but that a liberal 
victory in Canada would mean reciprocal 
free trade ; and such a friendly arrange- 
ment could not fail to be attended with 
the happiest and most profitable results 
to both nations. The Boston Hera/d/ in 
the article above alluded to, added: 

“A political victory in Canada meant, for her, 
an indorsement of reciprocal free trade to its 
fullest extent, though not quite the same in the 
United States where, if a vote could be taken on 
the question, an immense majority would favor a 
reciprocity treaty with Canada, and that, too, of 
an exhaustively liberal character.” 

There are two places in Boston, the 
classic Common and its background, the 
Public Garden, where one is almost sure 
to see French Canadians for they are 
lovers of natural beauty. I often take a 
walk of an evening in these places and 
seldom without hearing the French tongue 
spoken, and the well-known accents of 
my countrymen. I have occasionally 
taken an adjoining seat just to hear them 
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talk of the old homestead by the St. 
Lawrence and the old folks they have 
left behind. They are sometimes, no 
doubt, attracted to the Common by its 
historical associations. ‘The Common 
was the muster-ground for troops in 
colonial and revolutionary times. Am- 
herst assembled thereon the troops with 
which he started for the conquest of 
Canada. Its lovely stretch of about fifty 
acres of greensward, with magnificent 
vistas of sun and shade in every direction, 
its historical monuments, beautiful malls 
and stately trees, prove a source of un- 
ending delight. On the fourth of July, 
unusual activity prevails there: enter- 
prising hucksters erect peanut and pop- 
corn stands, candy booths, lemonade 
fountains, Punch and Judy shows, with 
perfect liberty to ply their trade as they 
please. All the country round about 
pours its rural flood of people into this 
lovely spot on this day, and it is for “the 
people,” a place where each man may feel 
his individual proprietorship and rejoice 
in such goodly heritage. 

The Public Garden adjoining the Com- 
mon also offers to the French-Canadians 
residing in Boston or adjacent cities much 
attraction. They behold there the hap- 
piest features of modern floriculture, with 
felicitous rural touches to heighten the 
effect of art. In the earliest spring days, 
gorgeous tulips are massed in splendor 
all over the garden, to nod their gay 
greeting to the crowds that flock hither 
in search cf the natural beauty that is 
denied them about the city homes. In 
between the tall, bare stems of the tulips, 
the ground will be covered with a solid 
bed of exquisite forget-me-nots, or the 
deeper richness of pansies, or again, a bed 
of the “wee, modest crimson-tipped 
flower’’ that Burns would have been sur- 
prised to see lifting its shy head in the 
midst of a great city. Huge vases of all 
blossoms stand not only in the midst of 
the lawns, but directly in the wide paths, 
so that the Garden seems brimming with 
color and overflowing with fragrance. 
And these delights are constant through- 
out the season, for as fast as the reign of 
one plant is ended it is replaced by those 
just entering upon their own day of brief but 
certain glory, so that bloom is perennial. 
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The delicate greenery of shrubs, with that 
of the tall bushes, is finely outlined against 
the sombre lustre of the purple beech. 
In the midst are statues commemorative 
and mythological. There are fountains, 
also, amid this fragrance and loveliness, 
and they are most beautiful of all when 
the white electric light silvers them like 
moonlight. A miniature lake is in the 
heart of the Garden, where the children 
can row with safety or float about in the 
pretty “swan-boats’’ propelled by the 
boatmen, velocipede fashion. And the 
whole wide stretch of field and flood is 
one gleaming expanse of beauty. Placed, 
as it is, not at some far terminus, where 
the masses must traverse miles to reach 
it, but in the very heart of the city, this 
and the Common adjacent, constitute a 
pleasure-ground fit for the people, and 
truly “a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 

The singularly early period of the men- 
tal development of children in the city 
of Boston may be witnessed in any stroll 
of a bright summer morning through the 
Public Garden, while the children are 
playing there in charge of the nurses. A 
friend of mine, passing through the flowery 
mazes of this charming place one morn- 
ing, saw a boy five years old, merry as a 
lark and romping round his nurse. Sud- 
denly he left her side and, running toward 
a great vase filled with pansies and hya- 
cinths in full bloom, he reached up and 
took one of the pansies. My friend, a 
lover of flowers, who regards it as Vandal- 
ism in any unappreciative individual to 
rudely approach them, walked quickly 
over to remonstrate with the daring child, 
whose back was now turned toward her. 
Great was her astonishment, however, to 
find him intently examining the flower 
with a magnifying glass. Asking him what 
he was doing, he answered without deign- 
ing to look up, that he had had some 
discussion with his governess about the 
structure of this flower and he had just 
found out that she was wrong. 

I have met French Canadians in the 
most unexpected resorts. One warm 
summer afternoon I boarded one of the 
steamers plying between Boston and Nan- 
tasket Beach. The peaceful charm of 
island and coast contrasted with the war- 


like aspects of the forts and the sea be- 
neath us covered with the white, gleaming 
sails of the yachts flitting to and fro, 
and the stately procession of vessels 
swiftly gliding in and out of the harbor. 
I was surveying shore and sea and dream- 
ing of a thousand things, past and present, 
when suddenly there broke on my reverie 
the sound of music. A lad not more than 
nine years old was playing on a concer- 
tina the mournful air, Ux Canadian Er- 
rant loin de ses foyers. At any time this 
melody would attract me, but the youth- 
ful minstrel infused into it such a tone of 
melancholy as to greatly move me. A 
conversation with him later on, disclosed 
the fact that he was from Montreal, and 
had left home, hoping to pick up enough 
money to support his invalid mother who 
had remained behind. He added that 
two months before he could not speak a 
single word of English, but was now pro- 
gressing rapidly in his studies and would 
soon speak it with ease. After this I saw 
him in a corner of the boat, attentively 
poring over a French and English vocabu- 
lary. 

As we passed Nantasket Roads, the air 
still resounding with the strains from the 
French youth’s instrument, I could not 
help recalling the painful rivalries of the 
olden time. What would have been the 
reflections of Sir William Phipps and Sir 
Hovenden Walker, while organizing the 
great royal raids against Canada, could 
they have seen this peaceful, needy de- 
scendant of the old traditional enemy 
striving, with all his skill and knowledge, 
and, better, with the generous consent 
of the representatives of this old British 
foe, to support by his humble musical 
efforts among them an invalid French 
mother on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. 

One Sunday afternoon, a short time 
afterwards, I was admiring, as I often 
must, the magnificent bird’s-eye view of 
the picturesque neighborhood of Nan- 
tasket, from the observatory of the At- 
lantic House, when I heard one of two 
men whose backs were turned to me 
comparing the basin at our feet with the 
Beauport Bay. When I saw the face ot 
the speaker, I recognized the son of an 
old patient, who, with another townsman 
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of ours, had been living in Salem. He 
informed me he had come to pass the 
day in the district. It was worth his 
while to come from that distance to see 
the beautiful scenery of this place. ‘The 
noble bay before us at low tide displays, 
widespread, a pleasant, sandy beach, ex- 
tending in a majestic curve to Point 
Allerton ; north-eastward the ocean seems 
to rise to mingle its waters with the lean- 
ing sky. Every massive or feathery 
cloud, dragging or skipping across the 
blue vault, unites with every violent gale 
or playful breeze to produce for the spec- 
tator such atmospheric and scenic effects, 
such freaks of foam, such feasts of color, 
in sharp contrast with the grand impres- 
sive features of sea, shore, hill, and plain, 
as to extort on the instant hearty tributes 
of admiration. Directly north may be 
seen Point of Pines and Marblehead ; 
south, the charming Weir River and sev- 
eral islands, with woodland drapery, 
dotted with white tents. To the west, 
the end of Nantasket peninsula, crowned 
by Hotel Pemberton ; beyond, Brewster’s 
Island, and still farther, in dim outline, 
Boston itself and its golden crown, the 
State House dome. Southward appear 
the great rock-boulders, projecting into 
the Atlantic, with the surf dashing itself 
ceaselessly against them, an impressive 
suggestion of raging impotence. And to 
add to the picture, the romantic Jerusa- 
lem Road, with its homes and drives and 
the glistening stretches of Weir River, 
winding along to refresh the whole re- 
gion. 

The sunsets, as seen from this vantage- 
ground, must be counted among Nature’s 
most striking achievements. Brilliant as 
may be the glittering base and radiant 
back-ground, a gorgeous sinking sun out- 
shines them all; every feat of illumina- 
tion, every touch of splendor is here in 
view. In one moment a vast shield of 
golden clouds is interposed to hide the 
sun’s disk from our eyes, only to be soon 
overspread by a splendid canopy of pur- 
ple and orange, and this, after its brief 
moment of glory, dimmed, and at length 
concealed by the deepening shadows of 
approaching night. As the darkness 
gathers, the play of lights opposite Hotel 
Nantasket on the incoming tide is truly 


fascinating. ‘The shadows of the num- 
berless piles, on which the hotel is built, 
stretch out across the water, like the 
pillars of some colossal bridge, while the 
electric light plays upon and illumines 
the spaces between with the fantastic 
effect of white magic. In the morning, 
though the sun may illumine a cloudless 
sky, the sea and beach, with every object 
at any little distance even, are frequently 
hidden from sight by a dense veil of 
mist, travellers looking like mere spectres 
amid its fleecy folds. 

Crossing early one summer morning, 
the Nantasket Beach, above described, 
on my way to catch a Boston boat, I 
noticed a dog barking at and chasing 
some swallows, which kept skimming 
along the surface of the sand, and keep- 
ing just enough ahead to tease him ef- 
fectually. Shortly after, I saw another 
swallow join in the sport and practise the 
same trick. Presently one of them 
soared upward, while the dog continued 
the chase, when, suddenly the bird 
pounced down upon the dog’s back mis- 
chievously pulling out a hair from his 
coat. This the swallow did twice in suc- 
cession, to the real bewilderment and 
annoyance of the poor beast. 

Happening shortly afterwards to men- 
tion this odd prank of the swallows to a 
friend, he told me he had seen the same 
birds play similar tricks on kittens who 
were basking in the sun, being careful, 
however, to avoid the maternal cat. He 
also told me of another incident he had 
witnessed, in which the sparrows had 
shown even more mischievous acuteness. 
One day while watching the birds in his 
yard, to study their habits, in which he 
was interested as a naturalist, he saw a 
swallow enter the temporary vacated nest 
of a sparrow, under the eaves of an out- 
building. When the sparrow tried to get 
back to its nest, it found the swallow 
ensconced therein and ready to do battle 
for its possession. A lively skirmish now 
ensued, but the swallow remained master 
of the situation. In answer to the spar- 
row’s repeated calls, several other spar- 
rows appeared and a spirited assault fol- 
lowed to oust the beleaguered invader, 
but in vain. In a few minutes all the 
sparrows left save one, who remained to 
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mount guard, and strove to distract the 
enemy by an occasional onslaught on the 
nest, when suddenly more than a dozen 
sparrows arrived with bits of straw, tow, 
etc. in their beaks, with which they 
closed up the nest, leaving the living 
inmate shut up therein to die a lingering 
death. 

I had not seen the last of my little 
French Canadian musician, before men- 
tioned. At some little distance from 
Hotel Pemberton is Telegraph Hill, the 
highest point of the Nantasket peninsula, 
and a strategic point of great importance, 
in fact the key to the harbor, overtop- 
ping even Fort Warren, the principal 
defence of the city, at its mouth. Here 
may still be seen the walls, embrasures, 
bastions, and moats—and, within,a well 
ninety feet deep. It is stated that this 
was built according to plans made by La- 
fayette and under the superintendence of 
Chevalier du Portul, chief engineer of 
the United States army. It is, perhaps, 
one of the best specimens of French 
military architecture extant. While I 
was visiting the fort in company with 
some friends, one evening, about a week 
after meeting with the French Canadian 
lad, I heard the sounds of music coming 
from one of the cottages at its base, and 
recognized the air of Un Canadian 
Errant, which I readily associated with 
our young minstrel. 

I do not remember seeing anywhere a 
translation of the song of Gérin-Lajoie’s, 
and I herewith give it: 


A WANDERING CANADIAN. 


A poor Canadian wand’ring 
Far away from home, 

Wept that Fate had doomed him 
Through countries strange to roam. 


One day, depressed and pensive, 
He sat beside the sea, 

And told the waves his sorrow, 
As on he watched them flee. 


“Tf you should reach my country, 
The land for which I sigh — 
Oh tell my friends and comrades 
If far from them I die. 


“T shall recall forever 
The happy days of old, 
Though all I loved so dearly 
I never more behold. 
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“ And still, while vainly longing 
My Canada to see, 
Toward her I look and languish — 
Toward her, where’er I be.” 


On my way back to the hotel I found 
the young lad struggling to play, though 
in great distress. He was suffering from 
a severe cold and sorely afflicted by the 
loss of a two-dollar bill, which had been 
stolen by another boy. One of the cot- 
tagers, a charitable lady, gave him a bed 
for the night, and the people about soon 
made up the sum he had lost. The next 
day I was requested, by the lady who had 
befriended him, to visit him, as he was 
quite ill. A very sick béy he proved to 
be, his cold having developed into bron- 
chitis ; but with kind and careful nursing 
by his benefactress he rallied, and de- 
sired soon afterwards to resume his re- 
cent occupation. I would fain believe 
that his melodies have won him a useful 
share of public favor, with enough good 
fortune to gladden his faithful young 
heart, and succor the mother to whom he 
yielded such hearty devotion. 

The French Canadian ignorance of 
the English language often leads to 
ludicrous mistakes by people of this 
country, also, not unfrequently giving 
rise to the impression that these new- 
comers are exceptionally stupid. After a 
short residence in the Republic they 
become sharp and practical enough. In- 
deed, many of their old neighbors and 
British fellow-citizens believe that the 
Canadian immigrant’s acquirements in 
the United States are often offset by 
moral losses, not only injurious to himself 
but to his countrymen and all others 
whom he may meet in business. Many 
of the clergymen and politicians who 
have striven of late to stay the tide of 
emigration to the United States and in- 
duce Canadians to return to their native 
soil, have been influenced, among other 
reasons, by the greater probability of 
moral declension from residence in that 
cosmopolitan refuge than from life in 
their slower, quieter, and less populous 
region to the north. 

Unsophisticated people are not limited 
to one side of the border. They may 
easily be found on the American as well 
as on the Dominion side of the line. 
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While taking a brief vacation in Newport, 
Vermont, some years ago, I started for a 
long walk, one cool summer morning, 
towards West Derby, on Lake Memphra- 
magog, to enjoy the manifold beauties of 
that truly picturesque region. ‘The whole 
scene unfolds itself before my mental 
vision at this moment with so much dis- 
tinctness that it seems as if I beheld it 
but yesterday. How lavish Nature has 
been of her attractions in this neighbor- 
hood! beauty of every type and exhibi- 
tions of power and grandeur to suit the 
most diverse tastes! On one side there 
are level fields, of moderate elevation, 
gleaming in rich verdure, or waving in 
golden grain, under the dazzling radiance 
of a summer sun, with great groups of 
forest trees left only to heighten and 
enrich the value of the cheerful clearings, 
and on the other side the towering moun- 
tains, stern and majestic, visible many 
miles on every side. Just below, the 
beautiful lake mirrors and repeats every 
pretty feature of the scene, moving or 
motionless, dull or glowing, from the 
trembling bush to the noblest mountain, 
from the sparkling sunbeam to the 
shadowy cloud, the romantic islands rich 
in bright-hued vegetation, adding varied 
charms to the magnificent enchanting 
panorama. No one whose eyes have not 
feasted upon such splendors or experi- 
enced the inspiration enjoyable at this 
wonderful lake, can be said to have 
approached the fulness of enjoyment 
possible to him or to have exhausted the 
stock of Nature’s loveliest spectacles here 
at home. 

On this occasion, while enjoying the 
charms of this beautiful North American 
resort, I met a farmer, a typical Ver- 
monter, tall and lank, with whom I fell 
into conversation. When about parting, 
he inquired with characteristic curiosity 
and with the well-known drawl: “ Whar 
be yoo frum when yar to hum?” I re- 
plied —“ Quebec, Canada.” With a 
knowing smile and cunning twinkle of the 
eye, he answered: “ I guess not, stranger ; 
you can’t fool this chicken. Neow, them 
air French Canadians don’t know ’nuff to 
know nuffin’. On my way hum t’other 
day with my cart, I met one of them air 
fellers all tuckered out. I reckon he’d 


walked quite a piece, and I felt kinder 
sorry, so I hollered out: ‘Look a here 
Frenchman, hop on.’ I kinder tried to 
make him talk, but ’twarn’t no go. He’d 
only grunt yes or no, and when we got to 
the farm house, he just clumb down the 
cart and skipped off without nary a thank 
yer, only bobbin’ his head in an outland- 
ish way. Oh! no, stranger, I guess not! 
Yoo be one of them air Bosting fellers.’’ 
I had not at the time any thought of ever 
becoming a citizen of this brilliant centre 
of civilization, and consequently the flat- 
tering intimation did not cause my breast 
to swell with undue pride. ‘To-day, I 
should fully appreciate the honor of such 
a conclusion, reached even in the north- 
ern corner of Vermont ; but all my efforts 
to convince the green mountain farmer 
that I was only a Canadian utterly failed. 
If not at that time deserving of his com- 
pliment, I have happily since supplied the 
deficiency, having learned also to set a 
proper estimate upon the inference drawn 
in my favor and the valuable boon con- 
ferred by such citizenship. To return to 
my poor “Canuck,” his silence was ex- 
plicable on the theory of his ignorance of 
English, and probably more or less bewil- 
derment at the condescension of the farmer. 

Apropos of the advantages and the 
distinction of Boston citizenship, I recall 
a story which I heard a short time ago. 
It were a pity not to put on record such 
an expressive testimony of devotion to 
that favored city. A woman who had 
just lost her husband desired to have a 
tombstone placed over his grave, with 
some choice imscription, and she re- 
quested suggestions to that effect. Sev- 
eral were submitted to her taste, but all 
failed to meet its fastidious require- 
ments. Finally the supply of sentiment 
being somewhat exhausted, it was asked 
if she would not like the simple, old 
epitaph: ‘Gone to a Better Land.” 
“Oh! no,’ she quickly replied, in a tone 
of surprise, mingled with some indigna- 
tion, “that would never do; why he 
lived all his life in Boston!” The 
story fitly illustrates the regard cherish- 
ed by many an affectionate admirer of 
that honored city, in which even the 
adopted Canadian sometimes comes to 
share. 











TWO SOULS. 


By Minna Irving. 


OD made two souls in paradise, 
Of air and fire and dew; 


‘Then oped the morning’s sapphire gates 
And let them wander through. 

One found an earthly form among 

Virginia’s wooded hills, 
And one grew up, a slender maid, 

By Massachusetts’ rills. 
But ever when the crocus bloomed 

And tulips lit their flame, 
She gazed toward the balmy south 

And murmured Love’s sweet name ; — 
While he was sad at eventide, 

And wooed in all his dreams 
A girl with locks of curling gold, 

Who walked by crystal streams. 


Soon to a village swain’s abode 
The maiden went, a bride ; 
But as she stepped across the sill 
Of her new home, she sighed. 
The roses hinted, as she passed, 
With their delicious breath, 
Of something dearer far than life, 
More full of pain than death. 


As she before the spinning-wheel 
Stepped lightly to and fro, 
She still looked ever toward the south ; — 
Her soul was dark with woe. 
And when the rain was on the roof, 
It wakened her by night, 
And said, “‘ Not he beside thee here 
Was made for thy delight !”’ 


In old Virginia’s woodsy haunts, 
Like her, the youth made moan, 
But truer to his destiny 
Lived out his days alone. 
Though in each dewy violet 
He saw the tender eyes 
Of that fair spirit God had made 
For him in paradise. 
For fifty years the wilding rose 
Its petals pale has shed 
Around her tomb, and thick the moss 
Has grown above his head. 
But earth still holds full many a soul 
Betrothed at Eden’s gate, 
That, like these hapless lovers, mourns, 
Nor ever finds its mate. 
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By Don Cayetano Romero, First Secretary of the Mexican Legation. 


adjoins the United States, is a 
country still comparatively little 
known here. ‘The facilities of com- 
munication which the railroads now 
afford, however, the travel which they 
have developed within the last few years, 
and the mutual intercourse which has 
followed are doing much towards remedy- 
ing this and drawing the two nations 
into closer bonds of commerce and 
friendship. ‘To the student and tourist, 
the history of Mexico, her wonderful 
mineral wealth, her great natural re- 
sources and her variety of soil and 
climate offer many points of interest. 
Tradition and archeological researches 
do not throw any light on the origin of 
the primitive settlers of Mexico. All we 
know is that the Toltecs and the tribes 
that succeeded them came from the 
North. This fact and the analogy no- 
ticed by antiquarians between some of 
the habits and institutions of the Aztecs 
and those of the people of Asia have led 
to the belief that they came hither from 
Asia, although some suppose that this 
migration, if it really occurred, must have 
taken place in a very remote epoch, in 
which case the comparatively high state 
of civilization which existed at the time 


T Republic of Mexico, although it 


of the conquest is believed to have been 
purely indigenous. The complete dis- 
similarity of the Mexican languages with 
those of the old world, not so much in 
their etymology as in their organization, 
is a fact which nobody has been able to 
explain. 

The earliest Indian records date from 
the time of the Toltecs, although it is 
asserted that when these arrived the 
country was already occupied by the 
Ulmecs, Xicalancs, and Othomies. The 
Toltecs, learned in the arts, in agricul- 
ture, and in the computation of time, in- 
habited a country named Huehuetlapal- 
lan, to the north of the Continent. The 
disturbances promoted by two chiefs of 
that nation led to their forcible expulsion 
from the country, together with a large 
number of their partisans and their fami- 
lies, in the year 544 of the Christian era. 
They started towards the south and wan- 
dered from place to place, building cities 
here and there, which théy occupied for 
more or less time, until their arrival at 
Tula, which‘was made the capital, their 
peregrination having lasted one hundred 
and seventeen years. The foundations 
of a powerful nation were then laid, and 
the people was ruled by eleven kings, 
under whose administration their domin- 
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ions were extended to the remotest 
borders of Anahuac, and the country 
prospered greatly. Famine, pestilence, 
and the unsuccessful wars waged with their 
neighbors brought on the complete disap- 
pearance of the Toltecs in the year 1116, 
five hundred and seventy-six years after 
their arrival at, Tula. The few that re- 
mained are said to have emigrated to 
Yucatan and Central America. 

The Toltecs were followed by the 
Chichimecs, a numerous and rude tribe, 
said to have come from Amaquemecan ; 
they occupied a large extent of territory. 
In the year 820, seven civilized tribes 
(Nahuatlacs) started from a country 
called Aztlan, north of the California 
peninsula, and wandered for eighty years, 
until they came to the Valley of Mexico. 
They crossed the Colorado and Gila 
Rivers, stopped some time at a place in 
the state of Chihuahua, called Casas 
Grandes, where there are some ruins of 
that name yet to be seen. ‘Then they 
went to Culiacan and Zacatecas, where 
they are said to have separated. The 
first ones to arrive at the Mexican Valley 
were the Xochimilcs; then followed the 
Chalcs, then the Tepanecs, then the 
Texcocans, then the Tlahuics, then the 
Tlaxcaltecs, and at last the Aztecs or 
Mexicans. ‘The latter, on the separation 
of the seven tribes at Zacatecas, continued 
their journey through Ameca, Cocula, 
Sayula, Malinalco, and Tula, at which 
place they arrived in the year 1196. 
They went afterwards to Michoacan, 
where they inaugurated human sacrifices, 
then to Zumpango, Tolpetlac, Tepeyacac, 
and Chapultepec. Having been greatly 
harassed by the other tribes, the Aztecs 
took refuge in the islands located on the 
eastern part of the lake, where they re- 
mained twenty-three years. Then they 
started on their last peregrination, north 
of the Valley of Mexico, returning to 
Chapultepec in the year1279. A series of 
wars followed, which lasted till 1325, when 
the Aztecs began the foundation of Te- 
nochtitlan, in honor of their high priest, 
who, having seen a royal eagle standing 
on a cactus plant growing out of a rock 
in the lake, and holding a snake in its 
talons, considered this a good omen and 
advised them to build the capital there. 


This is the origin of the coat-of-arms of 
Mexico. The name of the city was 
afterwards changed to its present one 
from Mexitly or MHuizilopochtly, their 
god of war. A theocratic and military 
government was then organized, under 
the rule of Tenoch, who died in the year 
1343. Thirty-three years later, the Aztecs 
changed their form of government and 
elected Acamapictly their first king. He 
was succeeded by eight others, the last 
being Montezuma II. The Aztecs were 
at first obliged to pay a tribute to their 
powerful neighbors, the Tepanecs, but 
during the rule of Izcoatl, their third 
king, they made alliance with the Texco- 
cans and together they defeated the 
Tepanecs, whose lands they divided. The 
vanquished tribe formed then the king- 
dom of Tlacopan, and shortly afterwards 
signed the treaty of alliance with the 
other two nations, which contributed so 
much to the aggrandizement of the Mexi- 
cans. These had the barbarous custom 
of sacrificing all the prisoners of war at 
the coronation of their kings, by leading 
the victims to the sacrificing stone, where 
their hearts were taken out with a knife 
and offered to the sun. They had also 
the gladiatorial games, tying a prisoner 
by the feet and making him fight, with a 
shield and a short sword, a Mexican war- 
rior provided with better arms. If the 
prisoner was vanquished, he had to be 
sacrificed in the usual way ; if victorious, 
he was obliged to meet successively six 
more warriors, all of whom he had to de- 
feat before regaining his liberty and his 
arms. 

Montezuma II., eighth king of the 
Aztecs, was distinguished for his supersti- 
tion and his love of luxury. The expe- 
ditions fitted out in Spain after the dis- 
covery of the new world by Columbus 
were carried out during the reign of this 
monarch: the first by Diego Velasquez, 
who took possession of Cuba; the sec- 
ond by Francisco Hernandez de Cordoba, 
who discovered the Yucatan Coast; the 
third by Juan de Grijalva, who first laid 
eyes on the Panuco River ; and the fourth 
by Hernan Cortes, who landed at Vera 
Cruz, April 21, 1519. 

Cortes was born in Medellin, Extrema- 
dura, Spain. He left home at the age 








of nineteen years, embarked for Cuba, 
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The Tlaxcaltecs having declared war 











S in 1504, with Diego Velasquez, and suc- with Cortes, he met and defeated them. 
: ceeded in obtaining from the governor ‘The battle was renewed in the middle of 
r of the Island, in the night, by the 
y 1519, the com- advice of the In- 
r mand of the ex- dian priests, and 
r pedition which a second defeat 
S was then being was experienced, 
d fitted out for the which so discour- 
e conquest of aged the Indians 
st Mexico. He that they con- 
e sailed with 11 cluded a_ treaty 
ir vessels manned of alliance with 
it by 110 sailors, ro Cortes and in- 
d mountain guns, 4 vited him to 
)- smaller ones, come to their 
1e 553 soldiers, 16 capital. Cortes 
1e of whom were repaired thither 
g- mounted, and September 23, 
ds 200 Cuban In- 1519, and went 
he dians, After afterwards to 
sO meeting with a Cholula, where, 
xi storm, the fleet fearing a con- 
m arrived at the spiracy on the 
at Cozumel Island. part of the in- 
ng A few days later, habitants, he 
re Cortes defeated ordered that they 
ife at Tabasco a should be attack- 
lso large body of President Diaz. ed and the place 
ner Indians on the given up to pil- 
h a shores of the Grijalva River, and took pos- lage and fire, after which he proceeded 
ar- session of their territory in the name of to Mexico, which he entered November 
the the Spanish kings. On April 21st of the 
be same year, he landed at San Juan de Ulua, 
us, and the next day on the mainland, where 
six he established the settlement of Vera Cruz 
de- and was appointed captain-general. ‘The 
his ruler of Zempoala having sent an embassy 
with friendly proposals to Cortes, induced 
the the latter to go to Zempoala, where he 
rsti- »btained an idea of the condition of the 
‘pe- country and of the desire of the people 
dis- to shake off the yoke of Montezuma. 
ibus Cortes made an alliance with the Zem- 
this poaltecs ; but shortly afterwards he de- 
ueZ, stroyed their gods and altars, thus pro- 
sec- voking the enmity of the inhabitants, at 
oba, the same time that a revolt was about to 
the break out among his own soldiers. His 
laid energy and the harshness he displayed 
urth toward his foes saved him, however, in 
Vera this important strait. He punished very 
severely the persons implicated in the 
oma- plot, and had his vessels sunk to prevent 
age his men from returning to Cuba. Statue of Columbus, City of Mexico. 
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The Cathedral of Mexico. 


5th of the same year, escorted by Mon- 
tezuma. 

Although Cortes received many atten- 
tions from the natives, his distrust of the 
people was so great that he decided to 
imprison the emperor, keeping him in 
jail until the Aztec General Quahpopoca 
and fifteen of his men had been burned 
alive, as a punishment for having attacked 
the Spanish garrison of Vera Cruz and 
killed some of the men, one of whose 
heads had been exhibited from place to 
place on a pole. The kings of Colhua- 
can and Tlacopam were arrested after- 
wards, and Montezuma was obliged to 
swear allegiance to the Spanish crown 
and give a large quantity of gold as a 
tribute. This was followed by his levy- 
ing taxes and abolishing the barbarous 
rites of the Aztecs, a profanation which 
produced such a bad effect upon the 
priests and the natives that Montezuma 
himself advised Cortes to go home, to 
which Cortes replied that he would do 
so as soon as his vessels were finished. 


It was in the midst of these circuin- 
stances that he received the intelligence 
that Panfilo Narvaez had arrived at the 
coast in command of fourteen hundred 
men sent by Diego Velasquez, with in- 
structions to capture Cortes and take him 
to Cuba to be tried. Cortes showed, 
once more, his activity and courage ; he 
left Pedro de Alvarado at the capital 
with eighty men, while he went with the 
re.t of his troops to meet Narvaez. He 
surprised him on a stormy night, made 
him prisoner and returned to Mexico 
better prepared to carry out his scheme. 
The imprudence of Pedro de Alvarado, 
who slaughtered a large number of In- 
dians at a religious festival they were 
holding, just before Cortes came back, 
produced a great conflict in the city of 
Mexico, which culminated in the revolt 
of the inhabitants, who besieged the 
Spaniards in their own barracks. Cortes, 
upon his arrival, fought the natives for 
several days, when Montezuma offered to 
serve as a mediator. Dressed in his 
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royal insignia he 
ascended to the 
roof of the 
building and ad- 
dressed the be- 
siegers; but he 
had scarcely be- 
gun his speech 
when he fell 
mortally wound- 
ed by the arrows 
and stones 
thrown by his 
own subjects, and 
from the results 
of his wounds he 
died three days 
later, June 30, 
1520. Cuitla- 
huac, one of the 
Aztec generals, 
having been commissioned by Cortes to 
procure provisions for the Spaniards, 
availed himself of this opportunity to 
escape. He put himself at the head of 
his men, and made such a savage war 
upon the invaders 
that he forced them 
to withdraw from 
the city and go to 
Tlacopan, after los- 
ing many men, 
among them Juan 
Velasquez de Leon, 
one of Cortes’s best 
officers. This vic- 
tory won for Cuitla- 
huac his election as 
Emperor of Mex- 
ico. He redoubled 
his efforts against 
the Spaniards, with 
so much success 
that the latter re- 
tired to Tlaxcala, 
where they were at- 
tacked by an army 
of about 40,000 In- 
dians at the plains 
of Otumba. Cortes 
seeing himself in- 
volved in the great- 
est danger, con- 
ceived the idea of 
capturing the im- 





Aztec Calendar Stone. 
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perial standard 
and _ killing the 
Aztec general, a 
feat which he ac- 
complished with 
the aid of some 
of his best com- 
panions in arms, 
forcing the Mex- 
icans to flee in 
every direction. 
Cuitlahuac soon 
raised another 
army, however, 
fortified the capi- 
tal, and tried to 
negotiate a treaty 
of alliance with 
the Tlaxcaltecs, a 
measure he came 
near accomplish- 
ing and would have accomplished had 
not death prevented him. Cortes pre- 
pared a new expedition against the City 
of Mexico, and besieged it for 75 days, 
when it was surrendered to him, and 
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Interior of the Cathedral of Guadalupe 


Cuahtemoc, the new emperor, was cap- 
tured. The latter and the King of Col- 
huacan were hung by Cortes, Feb. 26, 
1525. The capture of the capita] was 
followed by the submission of all the 
Indian tribes of Anahuac. Spain then 
organized the colony under governors, 
of whom Cortes was the first, then under 
Royal Councils or Audiencias, as they 
were called, and at last under 62 Vice- 
roys, whose domination lasted 300 years, 
from 1521 to 1821. 

During the administration of the first 
Viceroy, Don Antonio de Mendoza, 


money was first coined in Mexico, and 
the first printing-press introduced in the 
new world. Mendoza was succeeded by 
Don Luis de Velasquez, worthy of men- 
tion for his emancipation of 150,000 
Indians, who worked in the mines as 
slaves. 

The conspiracy against the Viceroy 
Don Miguel de Azunza, and suppressed 
by him in 1798, was the first attempt at 
independence made by the people. The 
disordered condition of affairs in Spain, 
after the French invasion of the peninsula, 
the scandalous disputes that took place 
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between Charles IV. and his son Ferdi- 
nand, and the sudden destitution and 
arrest of the Viceroy Iturrigaray, made 
these revolutionary ideas spread _ still 
more in New Spain. ‘The arrest and exe- 
cution of Mr. Verdad was followed by the 
imprisonment of others implicated in a 
conspiracy to organize a council to rule 
the colony, and at last by the proclama- 
tion of independence made September 
16, 1810, by the parish priest of Dolores, 
Don Miguel Hidalgo vy Costilla. The 
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fought a desperate battle at the Mountain 
of the Crosses. ‘The victory was won by 
the insurgents, but their lack of ammuni- 
tion obliged them to retire from the field. 
At Aculco the priest lost his artillery and 
a large number of prisoners, and he with- 
drew to Valladolid, where he _ raised 
another army. He then went to Guada- 
lajara, where he organized a government 
and was joined by Ignacio Allende. The 
insurgents were attacked by the Spanish 
Generals Calleja and Cruz, and suffered a 





Shrines on Sacramonti. 


Major of Queretaro, his wife, several offi- 
cers of the garrison and private indi- 
viduals took part in this plot, which hav- 
ing been betrayed to the government led 
to the arrest of the Major and his wife, 
who managed, however, to send word to 
Hidalgo how matters stood. Early the 
next morning, the priest organized a force 
of 300 men, which swelled to 50,000 
upon his approach to Guanajuato, where 
the government forces were defeated on 
the 28th of the same month. Hidalgo 
occupied Valladolid and Acambaro and 


severe reverse, which decided Hidalgo» 
Allende, Aldama, and Jimenez to come to 
the United States to procure arms to 
carry on the war. They were arrested, 
however, through the treason of Elizondo, 
who conducted them to Chihuahua, 
where they were executed. Thus ended 
the first stage of the war of independence 
in Mexico. It was followed by the ap- 
pearance of Jose Maria Morelos and 
Pavon, priest of Caracuaro, Michoacan, 
one of the most prominent men in Mexi- 
can history, to whom was unanimously 
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Popocatepeti from Tlamacas. 


accorded the command of the troops. 
After a series of engagements, in which 
he was generally victorious, he was be- 
sieged at Cuatla by Calleja, and defended 
the place for more than sixty days, suc- 
ceeding in cutting his way through the 
enemy. Don Leonardo Bravo, one of 
Morelos’s officers, was captured and shot 
in Mexico, notwithstanding the proposal 
of the insurgents to exchange him for a 
large number of royalist prisoners. A 
remarkable incident then took place, 





Zacatecas. 


Nicolas Bravo, son of the officer execu- 
ted, ordered that 300 of his prisoners be 
killed, as a reprisal; but at the last 


minute, he set them all free. Morelos 
took Chilapa, Huajapam, Orizaba, Oaxaca 
and Acapulco. The first Mexican Con- 
gress was installed at Chilpancingo, where 
shortly afterwards independence was pro- 
claimed, slavery abolished throughout the 
country, and a provisional constitution 
framed. Morelos, Liceaga, and Cos were 
appointed to the executive power, and 
on the 22d of October, 1814, Morelos 
was defeated at Valladolid. ‘The arrest 
and execution of Miguel Bravo was fol- 
lowed by that of the 
great Morelos, who 
|} was shot at San Cris- 
tobal Ecatepec, Dec. 
22, £615. 

The flame of in- 
surrection continued, 
however, in different 
parts of the country. 
Calleja at the head 
of 40,000 men waged 
a bitter and relent- 
less war against the 
insurgents. He re- 
established the In- 
quisition and_ the 
Jesuits, banished several persons, levied 
heavy contributions, and committed so 
many tyrannical acts that the Spanish 
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government was obliged to recall him. 
His successor, Juan Ruiz de Apodaca, 
was inaugurated Sept. 20, 1815. 

The Spanish General Francisco Javier 
Mina landed at Soto la Marina a short 
time later, with 500 men recruited in the 
United States, and rendered good assist- 
ance to the cause of independence. He 
had quite a number of successful engage- 


The re-establishment in Spain of the 
Constitution of 1812, which was not pro- 
claimed in Mexico till 1820, abolishing 
the Inquisition and declaring the freedom 
of the press, caused a division among the 
Spaniards, of which the insurgents availed 
themselves. ‘The Viceroy Apodaca sent 
Iturbide to fight Guerrero ; but the former 
entered into a correspondence with the 
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ments with the royalist troops, whom he 
greatly harassed by the rapidity of his 
movements ; but he was unfortunately sur- 
prised, arrested, and executed, Nov. 11, 
1817. ‘The arrival of fresh re-enforce- 
ments from Spain, and the many defeats 
suffered by the insurgents, discouraged the 
latter to such a degree that their cause 
seemed almost crushed. 


latter, which was followed by an interview 
and at last by the proclamation of inde- 
pendence made by Iturbide, who adopted 
the plan of Iguala. This plan was accept- 
ed by Filisola, Bustamante, Barragan, 
Negrete, and other insurgent leaders. 
Iturbide captured Valladolid, Querétaro, 
Puebla, and at last Mexico, where he de- 
posed the Viceroy Apodaca. A few days 
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later O’Donoju arrived at Veracruz in his 
character of Viceroy, and upon being in- 
formed of the state of affairs issued a 
proclamation and entered into communi- 
cation with the insurgents. He after- 
wards signed the treaty of Cordoba, which 
ratified, with slight amendments, the plan 
of Iguala. Iturbide made a triumphal 
entry into the city of Mexico, on the 27th 
of September, 1821, and the country was 
then organized under a regency, succeeded 
later by an empire under Iturbide I. A 
revolutionary movement led by Santa Anna 
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of two political parties formed, one by the 
Spaniards, who wished to be ruled as in 
the time of the Spanish domination, and 
the other by the Republicans, who desired 
the country to adopt the most liberal 
political and social reforms, explains the 
series of revolutions which followed from 
1828 to 1846. The United States of 
America declared an unjust war to Mexico 
the latter year, and succeeded in wresting 
frem her, weakened as she was by so long 
a period of domestic disturbances, and 
unable to cope with her more powerful 





Hacienda, Temasopa —A Typical Mexican Farmhouse. 


followed shortly after, and the emperor 
being deposed, he left the country, to 
which he returned in 1823. He was, 
however, arrested upon stepping on Mexi- 
can soil, and shot at Padilla. ‘The re- 
public was then established over the ruins 
of the empire, and General Guadalupe 
Victoria was elected the first president in 
1824. Onthe 4th of October of the same 
year, a constitution very similar to that 
of the United States was framed and pro- 
claimed by congress. 

The existence in Mexico at that time 


adversary, a large extent of territory. The 
liberal party maintained itself in power, 
after the termination of the American war, 
until 1861, with the exception of the time 
when Santa Anna ruled as dictator. A 
new constitution was framed, and pro- 
claimed Feb. 5, 1857, and some time later 
a decree was issued acknowledging re- 
ligious liberty, ordering the separation of 
Church and State, the supression of mo- 
nastic orders, and the nationalization of 
the Church property. 

In 1861, England, Spain, and France 
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Queretaro. 


formed a coalition against Mexico, and 
sent squadrons to Vera Cruz. The first 
two powers withdrew, and France alone 
remained to carry out her scheme of 
establishing an empire in America. The 
Republican government under President 
Juarez accepted the war and fought its 
powerful adversary from 1862 to 1867. 
Maximilian of Hapsburg, brother of the 
Austrian emperor, was chosen by Na- 
poleon III. as the first ruler of Mexico 
The invading forces took the capital and 
most of the principal cities, and held 
them until they were withdrawn by the 
French monarch, who saw the many 
difficulties which were in the way of the 
success of his scheme, and abandoned 
Maximilian to his fate, which was soon 


decided by his 
capture and 
execution at 
Queretaro in 
the summer of 
1867. Benito Juarez remained in power 
until 1872, when his death occurred. He 
was succeeded by Lerdo de Tejada, whose 
administration was abruptly brought to an 
end by the revolution of Palo Blanco, 
which proclaimed the principle of the 
non-re-election of the executive. Gen- 
eral Porfirio Diaz was then elected presi- 
dent, and his inauguration took place in 
May, 1877. He was succeeded by Gen- 
eral Manuel Gonzalez in 1880. Four 
years later, General Diaz was elected a 
second time, and is still at the head of 
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near Queretaro. 
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El Salto de Juanacatlan 


the government. Under General Diaz’s 
administration the country has made 
great progress, due to a great extent to 
the long era of peace it has enjoyed. 
The credit of Mexico has been improved, 
many railways have been built, a great 
impulse has been given to agriculture 
and mining, new industries and manu- 
factures have been established, and a 
large amount of foreign capital has been 
invested in different enterprises. 

The superficial area of Mexico, accord- 
ing to the best data obtainable, is about 
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»—The Niagara of Mexico. 


751,700 square miles. The country is 
divided into twenty-seven states (free 
and independent), two territories and a 
federal district, the area, assessed value, 
and population of each being as follows : 















| Assessed Estimate 

NAME OF STATE. Area. Value of Popula- 
tion. 
Aguascalientes . . .| 2,897 $5,119,693 121,926 
Campeche ° 25,834 1,243,795 

Coahuila . 50,904 95719,790 32 
Colima 3,740 353351406 69,547 
Chiapas . 16,048 35430,212 266,496 
Chihuahua 83,715 55353730 298,073 
Durango . 42,511 | 732575879 265,931 
Guanajuato 11,413 30,071,636 | 1,007,116 
Guerrero . 24,552 13,497,112 332-887 
Hidalgo 8,161 14,384,737 494,212 
Jalisco 39,174 54,450,871 | 1,161,709 
Mexico 7,840 23,391,096 778,969 
Michoacan 23,714 24,115,195 830,923 
Morelos 1,776 532575374 151,540 
Nuevo Leon 23,637 9,584,790 270,852 
Oaxaca 33,582 11,741,300 806,845 
Puebla 12,019 30,021,544 839,468 
Queretaro... 3,205 11,446,547 213,525 
San Luis Potosi 27,503 13,353,056 540,447 
Sinaloa | 36,200 6,008,882 223,684 
Sonora 79,020 | 7,223,500 150,391 
Tabasco | 11,849 | 455915275 114,028 
Tamaulipas . .| 27,916 6,214,935 189,139 
Tlaxcala . 1,622 7,045,716 155,151 
Vera Cruz . | 26,232 43,838,578 644,157 
Yucatan - | 29,569 55374508 282,502 
Zacatecas a 22,999 15,615,651 526,966 
LowerCal-. . . .| 62,563 453555520 34,068 
ae a 5,172,380 130,019 
Federal District . . } 463 109,848,978 451,240 
Total - | 751,664 | $496,072,358 | 11,632,924 

| 
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democratic federal republic. Mexico is 
the capital of the country and of the 
federal district. ‘The federal power is 
divided into three branches, legislative, 
executive, and judicial. The first is 
vested in congress, which is composed of 
two bodies, the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. The members of the latter 
are elected by popular vote every two 
years, one representative for each 40,000 
inhabitants, or for each fraction of more 
than 20,000; while the former is com- 
posed of two senators, elected indirectly 
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augurated on the rst of December and is 
assisted by seven secretaries, namely: 
Foreign Relations, Interior, Justice, Pub- 
lic Works, Treasury, War, and Navy, and 
Communications; they are appointed 
and removable at his pleasure, and their 
salary, $8,000 a year. 

The judicial power is lodged in the 
Supreme Court of Justice, in the Circuit 
and District Courts. ‘The Supreme Court 
consists of eleven associate justices, four 
alternate justices, an 


attorney-general, 
and a_ public 


prosecutor. ‘They are 


a 


A Mexican Mining Scene. 


from each state and two from the federal 
district, half of the body being renewed 
every two years. The annual salary of 
the senators and deputies is $3,000. 
Congress holds two regular sessions 
annually, the first beginning September 
16th and closing December 31st, the 
second opening April rst and ending May 
31st; the former can be extended thirty 
days and the latter fifteen days. 

The executive power is vested in a 
president of the United Mexican States, 
who is elected by electors chosen by the 
people every four years. He is in- 


elected by indirect popular vote, and 
their term of office is six years; they are 
required to be native born. 

The state governments are organized 
very much on the same plan as the gen- 
eral government. 

The federal government derives its 
revenues from import, export, and transit 
duties, stamp tax, excise duties, tonnage, 
lighthouse, pilotage, and storage duties, 
etc. The state governments are supported 
by excise duties, levied on all foreign and 
domestic merchandise, and by certain 
direct taxes; the abolition of state taxes 
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on foreign commodities is now seriously 
contemplated. The city governments are 
maintained by direct taxes and in some 
cases by a percentage of the duties col- 
lected by the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

The country has a peculiar physical 
formation. Rising rapidly from the 


small draught vessels. The principal 
rivers are the Rio Grande, 1500 miles 
long, the Lerma, 540 miles, the Mexcala, 
426 miles, the Yaqui, 390 miles, the Gri- 
jalva, 350 miles, and the Fuerte, 340 miles. 
There are a number of lakes, the most 
important of which are Chapala, Cuitzeo, 
Texcoco, and Patzcuaro. 





Guanajuanto. 


coasts on both oceans, it forms a central 
plateau running southeast to northwest, 
at an elevation which varies from 4,000 
to 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is on this plateau that the largest and 
most important cities are to be found. A 
series of volcanoes stand on this plateau, 
one of the highest being Popocatepetl. 
There are no good harbors on the Gulf 
of Mexico. That of Tampico, which is at 
present being improved so as to permit 
large vessels to cross the bar and get in- 
side of the port, is the best. On the 
Pacific coast there are some excellent 
harbors, the principal one being that of 
Acapulco. The configuration of the 
country being mountainous does not 
permit the existence of navigable rivers, 
except fora short distance and only to 


The physical formation of Mexico ex- 
plains the difference of climate from the 
warmest to the coldest and the existence 
of products from all the zones. ‘The 
mean temperature on the coast is about 
85° Fahrenheit ; in the temperate regions, 
70°, and in the cold, 60°. The dry and 
wet seasons are well marked; the first 
commences in November and the second 
in June. 

The arbora and flora of Mexico are 
unequalled. Flowers of all kinds grow 
in the open air and are for sale at all 
times of the year. All the cereals and 
fruits are produced. A great variety of 
fine wood is to be found in the forests. 
Excellent grazing land abounds for the 
fattening of cattle. Coffee is raised in 
the states of Chiapas, Vera Cruz, More- 
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los, Michoacan, Colima, and others; the 
Uruapam coffee is considered one of the 
best. ‘Tobacco and cotton are grown in 
some states to a certain extent. ‘The 
cocoa bean is cultivated at 
Tabasco and Chiapas; the 
best is grown at Soconusco. 
India-rubber tree culture 
offers a large field for in- 
vestment, as the tree fairly 
started requires little or no 
care and will produce milk 
six or seven years after 
planting. Mr. Matias Ro- 
mero wrote some years ago 
an article on this subject, 
and he calculated that a 
plantation of 100,000 rub- 
ber trees would yield, after 
the sixth year, a net profit 
of over $100,000 at an ex- 
pense of little less than 
$9,000. Fruit grows in great profusion 
and variety in Mexico. ‘The crest of the 
central plateau produces the agave plant, 
from which pulque, the great national 
drink, is made. This is the fermented 
juice of the maguey plant and is used so 
much in the capital that there are 800 
shops, where it is estimated that 250,000 





A Loafer. 


pints are daily consumed. ‘Two trains 
laden with nothing but pulque come to 
Mexico every day. 

Barley, wheat, corn, and beans grow in 
the country. ‘The yield of 
each in 1888 was estimated 
as follows: barley, about 
6,000,000 bushels, wheat, 
11,500,000, corn, 131,- 
478,425, and beans, 8,000,- 
ooo. The product of these 
cereals could be increased 
twenty or thirty fold with 
better cultivation and im- 
proved machinery. 

Fibre plants also grow 
profusely in Mexico. The 
principal one is hennequen 
cultivated in Yucatan, and 
one of the main staples of 
export. The ramie and 
other fibrous plants are also 
to be found, some of which produce excel- 
lent material for the manufacture of paper. 

The principal cities in Mexico are the 
capital, with a population, in 1889, of 
350,000 ; Guadalajara, 95,000; Puebla, 
78,530; and Guanajuato, 53,000. 

The population of Mexico, numbering 
almost 12,000,000, is made up as follows ; 
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19 per cent Europeans and Spanish- 
Americans ; 38 per cent Indians, and 43 
per cent mixed (mextizo). ‘The first 


class and part of the third constitute the 





The Pyramid of Cholula. 


principal part of the population. Span- 
ish is the language spoken. ‘The mixed 
race live in the large cities, where they 
engage in mechanical pursuits, in agri- 
culture, mining, and manufactures. 
Mexico is a producer of raw materials, 
and has but few manufactures. The 
principal one is the making of cotton 
cloth ; the cotton mills consume annually 
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26,000,000 pounds of that staple, most 
of which is raised in the country, giving 
employment to more than 50,000 fami- 
lies. The cloth is worn by two-thirds of 
the inhabitants, and 
is usually made up in 
pieces of 30 yards, 
4 inches in length 
by 34% inches in 
width ; the price va- 
ries from $2.88 to 
$4.00 each. There 
are about 97 mills, 
producing 3,800,000 
pieces, valued at 
$13,200,000. About 
3,000 tons of yarn 
are used in the 
manufacture of 
shawls, blankets, etc. 
Cotton prints and 
carpets are also 
made. There are quite a number of wool- 
len mills, where cloths and carpets are 
manufactured. The silk industry has just 
been started and great results are expected 
from it. The manufacture of paper of- 
fers a profitable field, in view of the few 
mills now existing, where wrapping and 
printing paper is mostly made, and of 
the large variety of fibrous plants and 
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Acqueduct at Queretaro. 
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A bit of Aguascalientes. 


other material for paper making which 
are to be found. Sugar is made in some 
states, but only in quantities required for 
home consumption. There are distil- 
leries, but they are old-fashioned. Grapes 
flourish in the northern states, where 
good wine and brandy are made. Beer 
and ale are brewed ; but a large quantity 
is imported annually from the United 
States and Europe. Tobacco is exten- 
sively grown and manufactured in the 
country ; that of Vera Cruz is fully as 
good as the best Cuban weed. There 
are quite a number of flour mills. Iron 
foundries are numerous. The Govern- 
ment has recently established an arsenal 
and a gun foundry at the capital, where 
excellent work has been done. There 
are two type-foundries doing good work 
in the city of Mexico. Pottery and 
crockery are manufactured all over the 
country ; the best is made in Guadala- 
jara, Zacatecas, Guanajuato and Puebla. 
The crockery for table use is made gen- 
erally in different colors. There are two 
factories in the federal district, where 


four grades of porcelain are made. ‘The 
Indians are very skillful in the manufac- 
ture of earthenware, and the Mexicans 
in the making of wax, clay, and rag fig- 
ures, as also in feather work, which 
greatly attracts the attention of foreign- 
ers. Felt and straw hats are also made. 
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glassware is manufactured, but not 
enough to supply the home demand ; 
most of it consists of window-panes and 





A bit of Orizaba. 


bottles at comparatively high prices. 
The gold and silver smiths are very adept, 
particularly in filagree work. Hardware 
is also a prominent industry. ‘There are 
some factories where acids, chemical 
compounds, and gunpowder are made. 


aca, in a southeasterly 
comprises 
districts in the country. 


OF MEXICO. 


direction, an 
the most important mining 
They contain 
gold, silver, copper, lead, 
iron, mercury, coal, zinc, 
antimony, arsenic, cinnabar, 
and silica; although the 
gold, silver, and copper 
produced from 1521 to 
1884 is estimated at $3, 
847,340,420, it is con 
sidered a very small yield 
compared with the bound- 
less wealth which is yet hid 
den in the bowels of the 
earth. Of this sum $3,332,- 
271, 447.50 were coined 
since the establishment of 
the mints, in 1537, till 
December 31, 1888. ‘The 
annual production of silver is now over 
$30,000,000 ; that of the other minerals 
is $5,000,000 ; and the total metal produc 
tion is calculated at more than $60,000,- 
ooo ; it gives employment to over 200,- 


» 


ooo men. 





aos 


Chocolate making and sweetmeats figure 
also in the list of Mexican industries. 
The mining wealth is almost inex- 
haustible. The metalliferous belt runs 
from the state of Sonora to that of Oax- 





Castle of Chapultepec. 


The amount of capital invested in Mexi- 
can mines is estimated at $500,000,000, 
of which one fifth came from the United 
States. Some of the mines have produced 
fabulous sums ; that of San Juan Nepo- 
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muceno paid the Spanish government 
$18,000,000 in taxes ; while that of Santa 
Gertrudis, near Pachuca, yielded in four 
years, not long ago, about $2,300,000. Im- 
proved mining machinery has recently 
been introduced from the United States 
and Europe. 

The Cerro del Mercado, near Durango, 
is an enormous mass of magnetic iron, 
which has given upon analysis 66 per cent 
of pure metal ; it is estimated to contain 
60,000,000 cubic yards of iron ore, 
weighing 500,000,000,000 Ibs. 

The famous onyx deposits are found in 
Puebla. Extensive quarries of onyx and 
marble of the most beautiful colors have 
recently been discovered in Zacatecas, 
San Luis Potosi, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leon. 
Opals are obtained in Queretaro, and 
Guanajuato. There are also topazes, 
emeralds, agates, amethysts, and garnets. 

The ruling of the Treasury Department 
in regard to silver-lead ores which were 
formerly treated in this country, and the 
act of congress levying a heavy duty on 
them, has led to the establishment in 
Mexico of large smelting plants, one of 
which, that of San Luis Potosi, repre- 
sents a capital of $4,000,000. 

Coal deposits of good quality have re- 
cently been discovered in Coahuila, one 
of which exported last year 200,000 tons. 
In Sonora excellent anthracite coal has 
been found, one hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Yaqui River, containing go 
per cent of carbon. In Oaxaca plentiful 
coal beds have been discovered in Just- 
lahuaca, also in Puebla, Jalisco, Tlaxcala, 


Vera Cruz, Hidalgo Tamaulipas, and 
Nuevo Leon. 
Petroleum and asphaltum are also 


found in Mexico, but the scarcity of the 
population and the difficulty of com- 
munication have been a great drawback 
to the development of this great natural 
resource. 

Land in Mexico is comparatively cheap. 
The public lands are mostly in parts of 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Durango, Sinaloa, 
Sonora, etc. The best land is located in 
the temperate and hot regions. The in- 
habitants can denounce 6,177 acres; 
foreigners and naturalized citizens of 
bordering countries are not allowed to 
own real estate within twenty leagues of 
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the boundary line or five leagues of the 
coast, except by express authority of the 
executive. They can acquire land in any 
other part of the country, but they become 
subject to the laws. 

Mexico has recently made great efforts 
to promote immigration, offering liberal 
inducements to foreigners, although with 
very poor success, so far, as shown by 
the number of colonists introduced in 
1890, which amounts to only six thou- 
sand five hundred. 

The principal buildings in the city of 
Mexico are the Cathedral, which cost 
more than $2,000,000,— it was built 
in ninety-four years, and dedicated in 
December, 1667; the National Palace ; 
the School of Mines; a fine building 
put up by the Spaniards; and the 
Municipal Palace, which contains a com- 
plete collection of portraits of the vice- 
roys since Hernan Cortes. ‘There are 
eight hospitals, a poor-house, an orphan 
industrial school, a reformatory school, a 
woman’s school of arts, a blind and 
orphan asylum, a deaf and dumb asylum, 
a preparatory school, law, medical, engi- 
neering, commercial, agricultural, and arts 
colleges, and a conservatory of music. 
There is, also, an academy of arts, con- 
taining a very good collection of valuable 
paintings, sculptures, and engravings; a 
national museum interesting for the relics 
and Mexican antiquities it has ; a national 
library containing 150,000 volumes, some 
of them of great historical value ; a mint, 
established since 1535 ; several markets ; 
20 hotels ; 5 principal theatres ; 5 banks ; 
5 cemeteries ; 77 newspapers, 20 of which 
are daily, 35, weekly, 8, fortnightly, 6, 
monthly, and 7, the time of issue of 
which is not stated. In the whole 
country there are 318 periodical publica- 
tions, of which 3, are in English, 2, in 
French, and 1, in German, and 51 public 
libraries, _with about half a _ million 
volumes. 

Up to April 1, 1890, the date of the 
latest data at hand, there were in opera- 
tion in Mexico 8,850 kilometers of rail- 
way, most of which are owned by Ameri- 
can companies. Until 1880, the only 
railroad of any importance was the Vera 
Cruz line, running to the capital, with a 
branch to Puebla. It was built by an 
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English company, under a concession, 
which, although granted since 1857 and 
renewed several times, the work thereon 
did not really begin until November, 
1868. It was opened to traffic in Janu- 
ary, 1873, it is of standard gauge and 
measures 263 miles, not including the 
branch to Puebla. In September, 1880, 
a concession was made to some Boston 
gentlemen for the construction of a line 
from the capital to El Paso del Norte, 
passing through Leon, Aguscalientes, 
Zacatecas, and Chihuahua, with a branch 
to Guadalajara, to be ultimately extended 
to some Pacific port. The one to Tamico, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, was built under 
a concession from the state of San Luis 
Potosi. This road, called the Mexican 
Central (broad gauge), was inaugurated, 
thanks to Boston pluck and energy, in 
the summer of 1884, four years before 
the time fixed upon in the concession ; 
the other two branches to Guadalajara 
and Tampico were opened some time later, 
and they have a total extension of 1,832 
miles. 

A second concession was granted, 
about the same time, to a Boston corpora- 
tion for a line from Nogales, Arizona, 
to Guaymas, Mexico, which was con- 
cluded some years ago, and is called the 
Sonora Railway; it is broad gauge and 
has 265 miles. 

A third concession, was made a few days 
later to the Mexican National Railroad 
Company for a line from the capital to 
Laredo, ‘Texas, by the way of ‘Toluca, San 
Luis Potosi, Saltillo, and Monterey, with a 
branch to Manzanillo, and was finished 
about four or five years ago. It is narrow 
gauge, and measures 1,069 miles. 

The other roads which have also been 
built within the last few years are: ‘The 
Mexican International (American, broad 
gauge, 409 miles), from Eagle Pass, 
Texas, to Torreon, a station on the Mex- 
ican Central, now being extended to Du- 
rango, has been constructed without any 
subsidy; the Monterey and ‘Tampico 
(American, broad gauge, 400 miles) ; the 
Interoceanic (English), from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico, via Jalapa, to be extended to 
Acapulco ; the Mexican Southern (Eng- 
lish), from Puebla to Oaxaca, now finished 
to Tecomaca, 140 miles; the Tehuante- 


pec railroad, across the isthmus, where 
work has recently been resumed under a 
new contract ; the Yucatan lines and the 
tramways in the principal cities where 
there are altogether about 235 kilometers. 

Almost all these roads were built with 
government subsidies, which some people 
did not believe would be paid. They 
were paid at first with a percentage of 
the import duties, and last year most of 
them were paid off by means of a loan 
contracted by the republic for that purpose. 

There were, in 1889, 48,000 kilometers 
of telegraph lines and about 8,000 kilo- 
meters of telephone lines, more than half 
of which belong to the government. 

Education has received great impetus 
within the last few years, both from the 
federal and state governments. Primary 
instruction is obligatory throughout the 
country. There were in 1888 about g,- 
ooo primary schools, attended by over 
half a million pupils, at a cost of $4,000,- 
ooo per annum, and 136 preparatory and 
professional colleges, giving instruction to 
about 17,000 students, at an annual ex- 
pense of $1,500,000. 

Trade between Mexico and the United 
States has been rapidly increasing within 
the last few years, notwithstanding the 
ruling of the U. S. Treasury Department 
in regard to silver-lead ores and the high 
duties imposed by the McKinley tariff 
bill. In 1874-75, for instance, the im- 
ports into Mexico amounted to $22,493,- 
493 (Mexican money), the share therein 
of the United States being $5,028,635, 
while that of England was $8,657,163. 
In 1889-90, the latest date at hand, the 
imports went up to $40,024,894, the 
United States contributing, first on the 
list, with $22,669,421, and England, sec- 
ond, with $6,337,980. The exports from 
Mexico for 1874-75 footed up to $27,- 
318,788, of which this country received 
$10,358,167 ; while in 1890-91 they in- 
creased to $63,276,395, of which $44,- 
983,086 (or 71-09 per cent) were sent to 
the United States. 

The following table shows the enlarge- 
ment of trade since 1885-86, when the 
four railway lines, built by American com- 
panies, which are really continuations of 
and feeders of the trunk roads of this 
country, were opened to traffic : 
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Exports from Mexico to the United 
States: In 1885-86, they were $25,429,- 
594-56, or 58.26 per cent; in 1886-87, 
$21,728,714.79, Or 56.37 per cent; in 
1837-88, $31,059,626.66, or 63.54 per 
cent; in 1888-89, $40,853,362.74, or 
67.91 per cent; in 1889-90, $43,022,- 
440.67, or 68.84 per cent; and in 1890- 
gt, $44,933,086.37, Or 71.09 per cent; 
of this latter amount, $23,400,832.94 (or 
64.54 per cent), were in precious metals, 
and $21,582,253.43 (or 79.88 per cent) 
in other commodities. The total exports 
from Mexico in 18g0-gt are made up as 
follows: In precious metals, $36,256,- 
372.16; hennequen, $7,048,556.76 ; cof- 
fee, $6,150,358.72; hides and_ skins, 
$1,304,828.69 ; woods, $1,726,527.08; 
lead, $1,125,468.64; tobacco, $1,105,- 
446.73, and sundries, $8,058,836.56. 

There is no reason in the world why 
the trade between our two countries, 
which are only separated by a narrow 
river and an imaginary line, should not 
attain much larger figures than at present. 
We need in Mexico your machinery to 
work our mines, on the most important 
sources of wealth, your agricultural im- 
plements for the development and culti- 


vation, on a large scale, of our rich and 
fertile lands, your manufactured goods ; 
while in exchange, you need our mineral 
ores, our textile fibres, our coffee, hides and 
skins, tobacco, precious woods, and other 
raw material, to feed your manufactories. 
‘The Mexican government has shown a 
willingness to establish closer commercial 
relations with the United States, acting 
upon the conviction that such a policy is 
beneficial to both countries and cannot 
but strengthen and cement upon firmer 
basis the good relations which now hap- 
pily exist between the two republics. In 
proof of this she concluded, in 1883, the 
Grant-Romero reciprocity treaty, which, 
although ratified by the two contracting 
parties, failed unfortunately, because the 
U.S. House of Representatives did not 
act within the time prescribed by the 
treaty on the bill presented thereto, pro- 
viding for the necessary legislation to 
carry it into effect; this bill was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and an adverse majority report was ren- 
dered thereon, couched in very uncom- 
plimentary terms to Mexico. It is to be 
hoped that further efforts in this direction 
may have better success in the future. 
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By f. £..B. 


HE winds came sighing through the trees ; 
TT They brought a whispered word to me ; 
A robin sang on yonder limb, 
And in his song there seemed to be 


One word alone. 


The stars above 


Pictured one word, and that was Love. 


The winds come moaning through the trees ; 
They bring a whispered word to me ; 

The robin sings on yonder limb, 

And in his song there seems to be 


One word alone. 


The sky is crossed 


By one dark word, and that is Zosz¢. 











IMPRESSIONISM IN PAINTING. 


By William Howe Downes. 


HE term impressionism, used 

in reference to the art of 
‘painting, has acquired a 
special significance in these 
days. It defines a new 
fashion in the art, and may 
be best understood by a 
study of the works of those 
who call themselves impres- 
sionists. The thing is as new and pre- 
tentious as the word which stands for. it. 
It had its origin in France, but it has 
gained a certain footing in the United 
States, and has exercised a positive in- 
fluence over the minds of many American 
painters and a few American amateurs. 

The first impressionist was Edouard 
Manet, whose portraits of Henri Roche- 
fort and of Mr. Pertuiset, the lion-hunter, 
I saw in the Paris Salon of 1881. The 
portrait of Rochefort was a mediocre 
work enough, and made no particular 
impression ; but the picture of the lion- 
hunter was interesting by its eccentricity. 
It not only represented purple shadows 
—everything in it was purple, and not a 
pretty purple at all. The hunter, on his 
knee, aiming, the lion’s skin, the back- 
ground, all were of a color suggestive of 
Concord grapes. It was a singular per- 
formance, and, at the time, it was taken 
for what it was worth; Paris smiled at it. 
The critics said, in substance, that Mr. 
Manet’s dogma, that shadows were 
colored, was perfectly true; nobody 
denied that; but when he insisted that 
all shadows were purple, he was in error. 

I think that it is a fair statement to say 
that the cornerstone of impressionism is 
the use of purple tints. There are other 
characteristics to be noted, but that this 
is the fundamental point is beyond ques- 
tion. The proof of it is to be seen in 
the works of all the impressionists, from 
Manet down. 

Manet, a pupil of Couture, was born 
in 1833, and died in 1883. He was, 
like many independent spirits, persistently 
denied admission to the exhibitions of 





the Society of French Artists for many 
years, and became a sort of revolutionary 
captain of the empurpled host of out- 
siders. His work was warmly praised 
and his cause eloquently espoused by 
Emile Zola, whose “ Nana” formed the 
subject of one of Manet’s most celebrated 
paintings. Manet’s pictures were first 
seen in this country at the Foreign Ex- 
hibition, held in Boston in 1883, the 
year of his death. They were “The En- 
tombment’”’ and the portrait of “ Faure 
as Hamlet” in the opera. The former 
was a ghastly and revolting vision of 
death in its most material and brutal 
aspect, without any hint of its dignity 
and peace, without a gleam of the beauty 
which is associated with the promotion 
of the righteous. It was a picture which 
could not have been painted by a man 
of refinement, which is remembered with 
no pleasure, and yet there was not want- 
ing in it evidences of talent and of force. 
The portrait of “ Faure as Hamlet”’ was 
a theatrical work, with a distinct souvenir 
of Velasquez’s full-length figure of a 
gesticulating actor, but the flesh tones 
were pasty. Nevertheless, it had a pres- 
ence and a certain effectiveness. 

Three years later (1886), in New York, 
there was a large exhibition of impres- 
sionists’ pictures, among which Manet’s 
work was conspicuous. Besides _ his 
“Faure as Hamlet” and the portrait of 
Rochefort, I remember “The Philoso- 
pher,” “The Beggar,” “The Absinthe 
Drinker,” a portrait of Lola de Valence, 
a piece of still-life, “The Fifer of the 
Guard,” and three vivid sketches of 
“A Race Course,” “A Bull Fight,” and 
the famous “ Fight between the Alabama 
and the Kearsarge.” The large, single 
figures, such as “The Philosopher,” 
“The Beggar,” “The Absinthe Drinker,” 
and the “Fifer of the Guard,” mani- 
fested a remarkable faculty of charac- 
terization and of decorative chromatic 
effect. They were flat, ill-drawn, and 
extremely modern in point of subject, but 
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the color gave one a highly favorable 
idea of the artist’s powers. On the 
whole, Manet, with all his faults, was a 
painter of considerable power. 

It was at the Foreign Exhibition of 
1883 in Boston that the American public 
first had the rare felicity of becoming 
acquainted with the works of those other 
shining lights of the new cult, Pissaro, 
Claude Monet, Renoir, and _ Sisley. 
There were Pissaro’s “The Shepherd 
and the Washerwoman,” “Suburbs of 
Pontoise,” “The Goatherd’’; Claude 
Monet’s “ Custom-house Station, Dieppe,” 
“« My Garden,” “ Tide at Varengerville ”’ ; 
Renoir’s “* A Box at the Theatre,” “ Boat- 
men’s Breakfast at Bougival,” ‘The 
Fisherman’s Children”; and_ Sisley’s 
«‘\ Barrier on the Shore,” ‘ Autumn 
Morning at St. Mammes,” and “Grand 
Promenade.” It was at once evident, 
when these productions came before us, 
that we no longer had to deal with 
painters. Manet was, if you will, a 
painter who had really tried to produce, 
after his own manner, pictures in which 
there was some semblance of nature and 
some suggestion of beauty. But these 
others, whatever else they might be, 
were no painters. ‘The traditions of an 
art may not be sacred, but they exist for 
cause, and it is not the first original 
comer who is able to replace them with 
his own little recipe and reverse the 
established order of things. ‘There are 
many people who unreasonably despise 
and reject a new thing simply because it 
is new, I am aware; but there are also 
those who have an equally deplorable 
tendency to take up with everything 
new, under the delusion that progress 
requires it. Hazlitt argues, and with 
more than his usual cogency, that the 
arts are not progressive, that those of 
them which depend on individual genius 
and incommunicable power “ have always 
leaped at once from infancy to manhood, 
from the first rude dawn of invention to 
their meridian height and dazzling lustre, 
and have in general declined ever after.”’ 
The common idea in this country is that 
everything progresses, and consequently 
that the art of the present and future must 
excel that of the past. I mention this 
partly to account for the ready following 
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which appears to await new “move- 
ments ”’ in art, literature, society, politics, 
and religion — and particularly in Boston. 
I presume nobody denies — at least I do 
not wish to—that much of this spirit is 
due to a very laudable hospitality and 
breadth of mind; but in so far as it 
bears upon art it has resulted in vagaries 
and heresies which are ludicrous and dis- 
couraging. 

Because genius is often eccentric, it does 
not follow that eccentricity is alwaysaccom- 
panied by genius. One of the distinguish- 
ing marks of great art is its good sense. 

The first impression made by the works 
of Pissaro, Monet, Renoir, and Sisley was 
that their mannerisms outweighed what- 
ever merits they might possess; and a 
further acquaintance with those works 
leads to no different conclusion. In 
other words, the worth of what they have 
to say, be it greater or less, is utterly ob- 
scured by their way of saying it. That 
their methods of execution have any 
value as such is a claim which has never 
been established in practice. On the 
contrary, it is demonstrated that their 
mannerisms are so pronounced and ob- 
trusive as to preclude style and to offend 
taste. ‘They try to represent each sub- 
ject and everything in it by the same 
impossible and painty texture of an old 
piece of tapestry. It is hard to take 
such work seriously, for it looks crude 
and childish. Does nature look so? 
Never. If only one man painted after 
this fashion, it might be said that his 
peculiar handling was an individual if 
faulty manner ; but since all the true-blue 
impressionists employ the same method, 
it must be inferred that they have adopted 
it as a system. The result of it is the 
production of a mass of daubs which 
would not deserve serious consideration, 
were it not for the pernicious influence 
exerted upon the susceptible young paint- 
ers who suppose that they must follow 
the latest fashion in painting. 

One of the prominent advocates of 
the Impressionists is Théodore Duret, 
who boldly declares his love and admira- 
tion for their works, and attempts to jus- 
tify the faith that is in him by an essay 
from which I shall venture to make sev- 
eral quotations. 
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“In 1877,” he writes, “when the Impression- 
ists made that exhibition of their pictures in the 
rue Lepeletier which drew upon them the partic- 
ular attention of the public, the critics, for the 
most part, greeted them with ridicule, and even 
with insults. The opinion of the majority of 
those persons who visited the exhibition was, that 
these artists were by no means wanting in talent, 
and that they might, perhaps, have succeeded in 
making good pictures, if they had been willing to 
paint like the rest of the world; but it was plain, 
all they were after was to make a sensation, in 
order to amuse the crowd. In short, the result 
of the exhibition was, that the Impressionists 
came to be looked on as artists who were, so to 
speak, off the track; and the pleasantries which 
to this day continue to be showered upon them 
by the critics, the caricaturists of the comic 
journals, and even by the actors on the stage, 
prove that this is still the prevailing opinion.” 


I do not blame the critics for greeting 
the Impressionists with ridicule, for that 
is one of the best weapons with which to 
attack humbugs of all kinds. And for 
the opinion formed by the general public 
on this particular question I have the 
most profound respect. The public is 
not always so near right. 

But, Mr. Duret points out, there are 
those, besides himself and the Impres- 
sionists themselves, who believe in the 
Impressionists, and he mentions four 
critics — Burty, Castagnary, Chesneau, 
and Duranty; three men of letters — 
Daudet, Zola, D’Hervilly ; and ten ama- 
teurs — D’Auriac, Baudry, De Belio, Char- 
pentier, Choquet, Deudon, Dollfus, Faure, 
Murer, De Rasty. The list is not very 
imposing, but that is neither here nor 
there. 

He then devotes a few general phrases 
to demonstrating the fact that the public 
at large is incapable of judging for itself 
as to the merit of a work of art. He 
recalls the contempt with which the great- 
est painters have been received at first. 
Delacroix was ridiculed ; so was Millet ; 
so was also Corot ; the Impressionists are 
ridiculed. The conclusion which Mr. 
Duret would have us deduce is too obvi- 
ous to need explanation. 

After these preliminaries he gets at the 
core of his theme, and tells his readers 
“why there are Impressionists” and 
“wherein they differ from other paint- 
ers.” The stupid public has doubtless 
shared my own anxiety to know “ why 
there are Impressionists’ in a world al- 
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ready full of mysteries and troubles ; but 
almost anybody could have explained the 
other point in a very few words. 

“ The Impressionists,” he says, “‘ were not made 
by a special act of creation, nor did they spring 
up in a night, like mushrooms. They are the 
product of a regular evolution from the modern 
French school. Nature does not advance by 
leaps in painting more than in other things, 
The Impressionists are the descendants of the 
naturalist painters; their fathers were Corot, Cour- 
bet, and Manet. It is to these three masters that 
the art of painting owes that simplicity of tech- 
nique and that directness of touch — an execution 
proceeding by grand lines and by masses, which 
alone can hope to stand the brunt of time. It is 
to these artists we owe the transparent painting 
of our day, in which we are fairly rid of the old- 
time nuisances, litharge, bitumen, chocolate- 
brown, tobacco-juice, and the rest of the studio 


tricks. It is to them we owe the out-of-door 
study, the perception not only of colors, but of 
the most delicate shades of colors, the dis- 


tinctions of tones, and the attempt to record 
truly the relation between the atmosphere which 
lights the picture and the tone of all the objects 
contained in it. And, to the sum of all that the 
Impressionists have inherited from their prede- 
cessors, is to be added the influence of the art of 
Japan. ... The Impressionists had borrowed 
from their immediate predecessors, of the French 
School their honest way of painting in the open 
air, off-hand, with vigorous touches; to these 
were added the bold and novel methods of color- 
ing learned of the Japanese; and thus furnished 
they began to develop their own individuality and 
to look at nature with their own eyes.” 

The impudence of these pretensions is 
refreshing. ‘The grouping of three such 
men as Corot, Courbet, and Manet, and 
the attribution to them of all the merits 
peculiar to modern art, all the reforms to 
which the great landscapists of the cen- 
tury have devoted their efforts, is a sub- 
lime example of effrontery. But Mr. 
Duret is only following the customary line 
of argument employed by the propagan- 
dists of Impressionism, whose policy has 
been like that of the late Zachariah 
Chandler — to “ claim everything.” 

The poor Japanese are to be held 
responsible for “the bold and novel 
methods of coloring”’ of these pillars of 
the Salon des Refusés, it seems. There 
is as much resemblance between the 
Impressionists’ pictures and any respecta- 
ble Japanese work of art as there is be- 
tween the music of a street band and 
that of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Almost all the Impressionist paintings 
brought to the United States thus far 
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A MODERN LEAR. 


have been imported by a certain dealer 
whose principal shops are in Paris and 
New York. ‘The other picture dealers 
here have received them from him, and 
have made such a market for them as 
was possible. Very soon a considerable 
number of American artists began to 
manifest marked symptoms of sympathy 
for the purple mania and a tendency to 
the noisy effects which the Impressionists 
produce in their mistaken attempts at 
brilliancy. Of course the imitators ex- 
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aggerate the faults of their models, and 
outherod Herod. Indeed, since I have 
used Hamlet’s phrase, I may add that 
they tear a passion to tatters, they o’er- 
step the modesty of nature, and make 
the judicious grieve. 

Impressionism is a fashion,—a fad, 
and, like all fashions, it will run its 
course; but art, which survives tempo- 
rary vagaries, — Classicism, Romanticism, 
Realism, and all the rest of the isms, — 
will go on conquering and to conquer. 





A MODERN 


LEAR. 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


iGafey BAF there is anything upon 





aS which a vast amount of 
fine language has been 
needlessly expended, 
that thing is personal 
influence. In my opin- 
ion — an opinion based 
on thirty years of most convincing ex- 
perience — personal influence, though 
talked of as much as the late Mrs. Harris, 
is as unsubstantial a myth. ‘The philan- 
thropist who has begun by trying to re- 
form the world, and ended by seriously 
asking his conscience whether he has 
altered the views of any soul in it beside 
himself, will understand me. 

My benevolent efforts were expended 
wholly in behalf of my father. My 
mother was a New England housekeeper 
of the old-fashioned sort —a woman who 
blushed with mortification if unexpected 
company found her with less than five 
kinds of cake, with tarts, pies, and dough- 
nuts galore. Her preserves were always 
made “ pound for pound,” and her hams, 
pickles, and jellies were the admiration 
of the neighborhood. Under this regi- 
men, my sister Rhoda and I grew up to 
be a pair of sickly dyspeptics, and at 
about the age of twenty married two 
brothers similarly afflicted. My young- 
est sister Cordelia incurred the lasting 
displeasure of our parents by eloping at 





the age of seventeen with a blacksmith’s 
son. She was a self-willed little tomboy, 
and though we did not exactly feel that 
her loss was our gain, still people of a 
delicate nature, like my sister Rhoda and 
myself, could hardly be expected to grieve 
too much after one of such tendencies 
as Cordelia’s. My mother dying a few 
years ago, my father divided his property 
between Rhoda and myself. He had no 
son to work his farm, he was too old to 
work it himself, and he did not wish to 
be bothered with overseeing hired labor. 
Joseph and I begged him to make our 
house his permanent home, but Jacob 
and Rhoda were equally urgent, and it 
ended in his dividing his time about 
equally between us. But he hadn’t been 
at our house more than three days before 
he began finding fault with his food. 

“Seems to me, Jane,” he said, “ this 
bread ain’t just like what your mother 
used to make.” 

“T’m thankful to say it ain’t,” said I. 
“This is unleavened bread. Yeast is 
rank poison.” 

“It’s pretty hefty,” said he, lifting a 
piece in his hand as if trying to guess its 
weight. “Don’t let that slice fall on 
your toes, Joe. I’ve known less than 
that to lame a man for life.”’ 

“The merit of this whole wheat 
bread,”’ said I, “is that it contains all the 
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elements necessary for the nutrition of 
the system.” 
Another time he said, “Jane, why 


don’t you cook some meat? I’m per- 
ishin’ for want of it.” 
“Meat!” I exclaimed. “Are we 


carnivorous beasts, that we should prey 
on other animals, and make our bodies 
a burying-ground for their remains? ”’ 

“ Burying-ground !” he said dismally. 
«<The fact is, I ain’t half such a cheerful 
object as a burying-ground — there ain’t 
any bumps or fulness about me.” 

“This sort of talk is distasteful to me,”’ 
said I. 

Breakfast was perhaps my father’s 
worst meal. ‘The many wholesome prep- 
arations of grain, such as cracked wheat, 
oatmeal, cornmeal, and hominy, appealed 
to him in vain. 

“We consider this excellent brain 
food,’’ my husband said cheerfully one 
morning, as he took a second help of 
Graham mush. 

“’Tain’t brain food I want,” said 
father, “it’s stomach food. If I was a 
horse, I wouldn’t mind livin’ on bran and 
chopped stuff. Don’t you ever have any 
milk?” 

“No,” said Joe smartly, “we don’t. 
If I was a calf, I wouldn’t mind livin’ on 
milk.” 

“You shall have some milk, father,”’ 
said I, rising to get it. “It’s a bilious 
food, but it contains all the elements that 
make up the human frame.” 

‘“ How are tea and coffee in the way 
of elements?”’ he asked in a miserable 
way. 

“They are nothing but stimulants,” I 
exclaimed, glad to find he took even this 
slight interest in the subject. ‘There is 
nothing in them to build up the body.” 

“Well,” he said dolefully, “I don’t 
know as I’m looking for anything to build 
my body up. I’ve got past that. If I 
can only find somethin’ to prop it up, 
somethin’ to keep it from cavin’ in, I’ll 
be satisfied.” 

If it were not that people who live 
hygienically are good-natured, my father’s 
querulous discontent would have been a 
sore trial to us. One day at dinner, after 
Joseph had said our usual form of grace, 
my father exclaimed rudely, “Ye may 
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well say the Lord make us thankful, Joe, 
for if he didn’t make us thankful no 
power on earth could.” ‘That same day 
he asked for pie. 

“Do you know what pie is?” asked 
Joe; and I explained: “ Pie is a deadly 
compound of fruit, fat, flour, and fire.” 

“ All them things is good, Jane,”’ said 
my father, “taken in moderation.” 

“We don’t want them in this house,” 
said Joe. ‘I ain’t goin’ to be bothered 
with dyspepsia in moderation.” 

Not long after I was horrified to be- 
hold my two delicate children munching 
candy. “Grandpa gave it to us,” they 
said, smiling stickily at me. 

“Father,” I exclaimed, “this is too 
bad! Candy is made up wholly of car- 
bonaceous materials — none of the nitro- 
geneous or phosphatic elements enter into 
it, and it is a severe tax upon the ex- 
cretory organs.” 

He said nothing, but turned away and 
took out his pipe, indifferent also to the 
fact that tobacco is a poisonous narc¢ tic. 
I was out of patience with him. I felt 
relieved when he expressed his intention 
of going over to stay with Rhoda and 
Jake for a month. 

Rhoda and I are back and forth a 
good deal, and I soon heard how things 
were going there. She and Jake are far 
more advanced than Joe and Iare. ‘They 
consider the use of cooked food a sinful 
pandering to animal appetite. For break- 
fast they usually have a little ground 
wheat, moistened with berry juice, or 
canned pears or something of that sort. 
Dinner consists of a little uncooked oat- 
meal, with figs or dates, and occasionally 
nuts. ‘They have no supper. My father 
soon observed that this was a fortunate 
thing, as three such meals a day would 
have finished them off long ago. Rhoda 
quoted father as saying that if he had to 
live on two meals a day of raw provisions 
he meant to have enough of those. 
When, therefore, my sister went into the 
dining-room one day to set the table with 
apples, raisins, and rye meal, she was 
astonished to find it already spread with 
covered dishes, containing uncooked 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, cabbage, and 
onions. She and Jake ate some of the 
cabbage. The other vegetables they 
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held not fit to eat, because they had 
grown and ripened underground. 

‘‘ Underground,” said father, who was 
eating everything before him with savage 
rapacity, “ underground ain’t such a bad 
place. I’ve often thought I’d better go 
there myself and settle down.” That 
afternoon Rhoda said she really believed 
he would die. The turnips and carrots 
seemed to disagree with him. She made 
him drink cup after cup of hot water, 
just as near the boiling point as he could 
bear it. I ranover with ginger and mus- 
tard, which I use only in case of sickness, 
and heard his feeble voice refusing the 
seventh cup of hot water.. “No, thank 
ye, Rhody,” he said, “my stomach can 
stand a good deal; it can stand to be 
flattened out with chicken feed and greens, 
but it hain’t no mind to be drowned out 
nor scalded out.’ 

“1 knew those underground vegetables 
were bad for you,”’ said my sister. ‘It’s 
a solemn example.” 

“Is it?” said father. “Well, I tell 
you what it is, girls, 1 want some beef- 
steak for my supper to-night, tender and 
juicy, and plenty of it. That’s what I 
want.” 

Rhoda uttered a shriek, and sat down 
and shuddered. ‘“ Never in this house,” 
she exclaimed. 

“T’m afraid to, father,” I said. “You 
might over-eat again, and you would 
then surely die. Meat of any sort fires 
the blood.” 

The old man looked first at Rhoda, 
then at me, saying things which I will 
not repeat. It distressed us to be spo- 
ken to in this way, but allowance must 
always be made for the fretfulness of old 
age. The poor man never seemed wholly 
to recover from the raw potatoes and 
turnips. He grew weaker and weaker 
till he took to his bed altogether. Dur- 
ing his illness he maintained a curious 
aversion for anything in the shape of 
gruel or fruit, and astounded one good 
lady who brought him a basket of deli- 
cious grapes by stripping bunch after 
bunch, and throwing them, three or four 
at a time, hard at her, now at my sister 
or myself, now at the walls and windows. 
He called it “ grape shot,” I remember, 
and laughed in demoniac glee at our 
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protests. After this he sank into unnatu- 
ral calm, and thinking that his end was 
approaching we sent for the minister. 
A portion of Scripture was read, ‘and 
prayer offered.. Then the good man ap- 
proached his bedside, and asked him 
what would satisfy the deepest desire of 
his nature. 

“Pork and beans!” 
with sudden force. 

“T was not alluding to creature com- 
forts,” said the minister confused. 

“But I am,” was the tart response, 
“and I intend to allude to ’em till I get 
em.” ‘The glitter of delirium reappeared 
in his eye, and the house re-echoed with 
shrieking demands for pork and beans. 
Our nearest neighbor, whose sleep was 
disturbed by this strange outcry, came in 
next day with a dish containing the loath- 
some viands. “Oh, you’ll kill him,’ said 
Rhoda. 

“He'll kill himself,” said she, “ with 
this awful shrieking. If he’s going to 
die anyway, he’d better die in peace. 
She went into the sick room with her 
pork and beans, and a slice of home- 
made bread and butter, and came back 
presently with an empty plate. A great 
stillness brooded over the house. I 
looked in at the invalid half an hour 
later, and found him peacefully sleeping, 
with a sweet smile on his face. 

From this moment, incredible as it 
may seem, father steadily improved. Of 
course the mind has a great influence 
over the body, but I did not suppose that 
a masculine love of having his own way 
could triumph over the pernicious effects 


exclaimed father, 


of the most abhorred of culinary prod- 


ucts. 

As soon as he was able to walk, father 
came back to our house, making some 
unpleasant remark, as he came, about 
jumping from the fire back into the fry- 
ing pan. But convalescents are prover- 
bially irritable, and I took no notice. 
“What you need now, in your present 
weak condition,” I said, “is a liberal 
supply of all the elements necessary to 
renovate the system.” And for supper 
that night I provided him with a gener- 
ous slice of brown bread, made of the 
whole grain, and a large sauce dish of 
dried apples. He began to eat in silence. 
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I could see he was weak yet from his 
sickness, for presently a tear trickled down 
his cheek, and moistened the bread. 
“You are thinking of mother,’ I said, 
“but you should not grieve after her. 
Death is common to all. It is a wise 
provision of Nature.” 

“Don’t talk ‘to me about provisions, 
Jane,” said he. 

At that moment the door was softly 
pushed open, and a rosy-cheeked young 
woman looked in and made a rush across 
the room at father. “Dear old dad,” 
she cried, throwing her arms around 
him ; “dear, blessed, old dad, you will 
forgive me, won’t you? Oh, you must 
forgive me. I'll not let go of you till you 
do.” 

“Why, Cordely,” said father, “is that 
you?” He was so weak he could only sit 
still and look at her, while his lip quiv- 
ered. ‘Of course, if you’re happy,” he 
added, “I hain’t a word to say agin’ the 
match.” 

“Do I look very miserable?” she 
asked, a smile playing among the dimples 
in her red cheeks. ‘Then she crossed 
and shook hands with me, and kissed 
me, looking a little shy and frightened. 
Suddenly her face grew grave and sad. 
She took a chair by father’s side. “I 
didn’t hear of mother’s death till after it 
was all over,” she said, “and then my 
baby wasn’t expected to live and I 
couldn’t leave the little fellow. But when 
I heard you were sick I told Ed I couldn’t 
stand it to be estranged from you any 
longer. And so we’ve come back here to 
live, father, and I’m going to try and 
make amends for all the pain I’ve caused 
you.” She took his wrinkled old hand 
between both of her’s, and kissed it and 
cried over it. Then she jumped up. 
“Why,” she exclaimed, “I’ve brought 
you over a little chicken broth, piping 
hot, — and I nearly forgot all about it.” 
She brought in a small covered tin pail, 
whisked the dried apples and brown 
bread off the table, without so much as 
by your leave, and the next moment 
that poor sick man, who had no more 





craving for food than a canary, was 
stimulating an artificial appetite on a 
stew made of the most gross of animal 
substances (a chicken will eat what a pig 
will not) with bits of toasted white bread 
floating in it! 

But this was nothing to what followed. 
Two days later was Thanksgiving, and 
Cordelia invited father, Rhoda, Jake, Joe, 
and myself over to her place for dinner. 
Of course, we did not wish to disoblige 
her by not going. Jake and Joe promised 
to be very careful what they ate. Rhoda 
said if it wouldn’t offend Cordelia she’d like 
to take a little ground wheat over, which 
she could eat with cranberry or apple 
sauce ; but I persuaded her it would be 
best to conform a little more than that, 
and we decided to eat a very little of one 
vegetable, choosing one with no pepper 
nor butter in it, and afterwards some nuts 
and raisins. Father seemed a good deal 
excited over the affair, but he didn’t say 
anything till we got there. The air in 
the dining-room was simply nauseating 
with odors of sage and onions, nutmeg, 
allspice, and lemon, roast goose, and 
mince pies. 

““Now, Ed,” said Cordelia to her big 
blacksmith husband, “be sure and give 
father the upper part of the leg, a wing, 
and part of the breast, with plenty of 
dressing. I'll help the gravy and vege- 
tables.”’ 

“Father,” said Rhoda, “it may be 
well to remember that none of those 
things contain the elements of —”’ 

“JT don’t want no elements,” roared 
father. ‘Curse the elements! What I 
want is a square meal.” 

“And that’s just what we calculate to 
give you,” said the blacksmith with a 
loud laugh. ‘The wild excess and wanton 
extravagance of the meal were talked 
over by Rhoda and me for many a day. 
As for father, he continues to live with 
Cordelia and her husband. We expected 
he would go into a decline, but he ap- 
pears marvellously well and cheerful. 
It’s wonderful what a man of naturally 
strong constitution will survive. 
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EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN. 


By Wiliam Clarke, M.A. 


fy \ | WRITE of Freeman as 
FT one of the historical and 
B/ 2 political authors whose 
works have had a promi- 
nent place in my own 
edueation, and to whom 
I am deeply indebted ; 
and yet I trust I can write of him im- 
partially. 

It cannot justly be said that Freeman 
was a profound thinker. He was a 
thorough Englishman, with some of the 
characteristic limitations of the English 
mind. He was not a philosopher, nor an 
idealist, but “a plain, blunt man,” on 
whose original nature was grafted a splen- 
did classical and historical culture. He 
rebuked young Oxford, when professor 
there, for the “chatter about Shelley,” 
which to him was but poor stuff when 
compared with such themes as_ the 
dominion of the great Karl, the invasion 
of Duke William, the position of the Bur- 
gundian kingdom, or the forgotten con- 
quests of Carthage. We may well doubt 
whether Mr. Freeman ever read Shelley 
in his life; and we may be morally cer- 
tain that the “Epipsychidion” or the 
“ines written in the Euganean Hills” 
would have been as absolutely unintelli- 
gible to him as the theory of quaternions 
to a non-mathematical mind like my own. 
It is useless to argue these points. There 
will, let us hope, be people like Freeman 
and others like Shelley so long as the 
world stands. But there is no reason 
why the one set should quarrel with the 
other, In the world of letters there are 
many mansions. 

The first time I ever saw Freeman was 
at Cambridge (the English Cambridge), 
ona fine day of May in 1872. He had 
come to deliver the Rede Lecture before the 
University, on “ The Unity of History” ; 
and as I had always had from my earliest 
days a passion for seeing any celebrated 
man, I made my way into the Senate 
House, where the great man was welcomed 
by a crowd of black-gowned university 





men and by a considerable gathering of 
the ladies who grace Cambridge with their 
presence in what has been conventionally 
termed the “merry month of May.” I 
was particularly struck with Freeman’s 
massive head, leonine aspect, and deep, 
full voice, which resounded in sonorous 
periods through that ugly, pseudo-classic 
building. I afterwards saw him, when 
the lecture was over, walking through the 
courts of St. John’s College with his 
friend Professor Babington, the venerable 
Professor of Botany, and was irreverently 
amused at the shortness of the historian’s 
legs, which rendered his walking not 
very unlike the waddling of a duck, while 
he was pointing all the time at the red 
brick gables of one of the older courts 
and probably gesticulating on architec- 
ture. 

The qualities which Freeman showed 
most conspicuously throughout his life- 
time were solidity and thoroughness of 
work and the most extraordinary industry. 
If genius consists in an infinite capacity 
for taking pains (which it doesn’t), then 
was Freeman one of the most striking 
men of genius of the century. The mere 
amount of work he got through fills one 
with amazement. His writings fill no 
fewer than thirty-seven volumes; and 
while some of these, like the little book 
on “ William the Conqueror” or that on 
“The Growth of the English Constitu- 
tion,” are small, the five large tomes of 
the “ Norman Conquest,” the fragmentary 
“History of Federal Government,” and 
the “ Historical Geography of Europe ” in- 
volve an amount of hard toil in the actual 
making, quite apart from the preparation 
in reading and research, which only those 
who have themselves done a fair measure 
of writing can possibly appreciate. It is, 
I believe, the case that Freeman at one 
time actually lost the use of his right- 
hand fingers through sheer overwork. 
No typical German professor ever did 
more severe tasks. He could “toil ter- 
ribly,” it was said of Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
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the same verdict might be passed on 
Freeman. 

But Freeman’s work was not only 
heavy, it was thorough and exact. A 
distinguished historical scholar once said 
to me of Freeman’s friend, Bishop Stubbs, 
whose great “Constitutional History” is 
one of the ofera, magna of our time, that 
he had never made a single mistake. I 
believe the same thing might be said of 
Freeman himself. He had the instinct 
for facts and the perfect sense of ac- 
curacy. I am not prepared to assert that 
there is not a single error in any one of 
Freeman’s thirty-seven volumes; but I 
never came across or heard of one. His 
observation, whether of old manuscripts 
or of ancient buildings, was as_pains- 
taking and exact in every detail as was 
the observation of Darwin of the facts of 
natural history. Freeman had, there- 
fore, the first qualification for a_his- 
torian— accuracy —a quality in which 
his old rival and now successor in the 
chair of Modern History at Oxford is 
singularly deficient. It would, indeed, 
have added a pang to death had Free- 
man known that James Anthony Froude 
was to be his successor. 

Another great quality which marks 
Freeman out as belonging to the newer 
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for Martyn and Vane against that for 
Cromwell. Carlyle, on the other hand, 
produced a splendid Cromwelliad, nearer 
the truth, it may be, than Godwin, but 
obviously biased by the writer’s anti-dem- 
ocratic sentiment. Mr. Froude devoted 
a picturesque style and no little energy 
to a glowing romance, in which the halo 
of heroism, if not of saintship, was cast 
round the figure of Henry VIII. ‘This ro- 
mance he humorously named a “ History 
of England.” He also produced another 
work on Irish history, crammed with in- 
accuracies and wrong inferences from 
beginning to end, which Mr. Lecky, with 
his cold, rigid devotion to truth, has rid- 
dled through and through with the red- 
hot shot of historical criticism. 

It has been much the same in modern 
France. Take up any French history 
of the Revolution, with the exception of 
Mignet’s succinct narrative, and you find 
a party pamphlet. ‘Thiers glorified Na- 
poleon, and Louis Blanc the democratic 
Rousseau tradition; while M. Taine, un- 
der a cloak of impartiality and philo- 
sophic method, has obviously delved into 
the Revolutionary documents with the 
distinct intention of proving that the 
leaders of the Revolution were among 
the most ignoble scoundrels whom the 


school of historians is his impartiality$ )stirring of the social scum ever brought 


and rigid reverence for truth. Gibbon, 
of course, stands alone in solitary gran- 
deur—the greatest historian by far that 
England, or perhaps the modern world, 
ever produced. But the other well- 
known English historians, until the new 
historical school arose at Oxford, are 
mostly vehement partisans. Macaulay’s 
brilliant and ever-charming narrative is a 
glorification of whiggism. Mitford wrote 
a history of Greece (to be had now at 
second-hand book-shops) from the point 
of view of an English Tory. Grote an- 
swered it from the point of view of a 
philosophical Radical, in what has been 
described as “the most gigantic party 
pamphlet ever produced.” Hume’s “ His- 
tory of England”’ is a piece of sceptical 
eighteenth century Toryism ; while Rob- 
ertson, now little read, was Whiggish in 
his fendenz. Godwin’s “History of the 
Commonwealth” was the attempt of an 
English Republican to set forth the case 


to the surface. ‘Tocqueville’s calm and 
lucid survey of the Ancien Régime sug- 
gests that the great author of Za Dem- 
ocratie en Amérique ought to have been 
the historian of the French Revolution. 
It has been reserved for an English wri- 
ter, Mr. H. Morse Stephens, to produce 
a work on that great theme which, though 
not brilliant, is most painstaking and ac- 
curate, full of information as to the events 
in the provinces as well as the doings in 
Paris, characterized all through (so far as 
it has yet gone) by excellent judgment 
and by genuine impartiality. 

Although I should be far from desiring 
that a historian should never write as an 
avowed Conservative, like Hume or Mit- 
ford, or should write as an avowed Rad- 
ical or Democrat, like Grote or Free- 
man, — yet I am persuaded that no histo- 
rian can produce a work of permanent 
value unless his intellectual sympathies 
are fairly progressive. For history is not 
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a narrative of events, but a rationale of 
the process of growth. Now we see that 
in biology the men who were dead set 
against the evolutionary conception of 
life, men like Cuvier, e. g., although they 
may have done excellent work in obser- 
vation and classification, have yet lost 
their hold on the scientific mind. Their 
influence is dead, because they were on 
the wrong track. It is the men like 
Goethe, St. Hilaire, Wallace, Darwin, 
who had a fruitful idea, who had grasped 
the conception of orderly progress through 
the interaction of forces inherent in or- 
ganisms themselves apart from external 
mechanical agencies— it is these great 
naturalists who have really given the vast 
impetus to the science of the nineteenth 
century. And in the same way, I con- 
ceive, no man who is boggling over ante- 
diluvian politics, or who fails to conceive 
that what we call the democratic move- 
ment is inevitable, or wko fails to realize 
that there is a movement at all — no such 
man can be a great historian. We shall 
relegate the writings of such an one to 
the dusty top shelf where those uncut 
volumes of Hume are placidly reposing. 

I may bereminded of Gibbon’s Tory- 
ism, of Gibbon who supported George 
III. against the American Colonies, and 
who sat for a brief time among the Tory 
squires in the old unreformed House of 
Commons. It will be remembered that 
Gibbon threw over, in obedience to his 
father’s wishes, a lady whom he desired 
to marry. “I sighed as a lover, but 
obeyed as a son,” he says in his autobio- 
graphy. So there was, I venture to think, 
a Gibbon the Tory and a Gibbon the 
philosophic historian, and the first never 
intruded into the domain of the second. 
All through Gibbon’s great work we have 
the sense of the inevitable destiny of 
the great fabric of the Roman Empire, 
the growing weakness of the vital organs, 
the birth of new ideas, the ever-growing, 
resistless might of the barbarous tribes, 
the sense of dissolution. The historian 
who built the great “ bridge between the 
old world and the new” cannot be ac- 
cused of any lack of the sense of inevi- 
table movement. 

Now Mr. Freeman as a historian had 
the twofold advantage of being strictly 
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accurate and impartial, while yet sympa- 
thizing with the general world-movement. 
His sympathy does not go the length of 
believing that everything which has hap- 
pened was, as a matter of fact, the very 
best thing that could conceivably have 
happened. Perhaps no one really does 
hold such a creed, although some opti- 
mists occasionally speak as if they did. 
Mr. Freeman holds, e. g., that it would have 
been a very happy thing for Europe had 
the old Burgundian kingdom remained 
intact as a bulwark between Germany and 
a France much smaller than we know it 
to-day. In such a case there would have 
been no wars of the Grand Monarque, 
no Franco-German war, no possibility of 
that coming Franco-German war which 
Europe dreads to-day. If a man _ be- 
lieves that every historical event was ab- 
solutely the very best that could have 
taken place, it is hard to see where he 
gets his incentive to reform. What I 
claim for Freeman is that he is reasona- 
bly sympathetic with democratic progress, 
and that he is conscious that historical 
events are not isolated phenomena, but 
are woven into the texture of the world 
of ngan. 

The danger, of course, in holding this 
view is that of counting individuals as 
nothing, and the movement (conceived of 
as a sort of distinct entity) everything. 
It is the opposite error to Carlyle’s hero- 
worship, where great and wonderful indi- 
viduals are made to do and be every- 
thing. Freeman appears to me to holda 
very even balance between these two ex- 
tremes. He can see the immense value 
of the personal contributions of such 
statesmen as Perikles, Karl the Great, 
Simon of Montfort, Washington, and yet 
he invariably subordinates even these to 
the organic life of which they were but a 
part, however necessary and imposing. 
Surely this is the true view. The Car- 
lylean view is merely a traditional relic of 
the early Pagan legends of God-descended 
heroes, a Herakles, a Curtius, a Thor, 
who could perform by a divine magic 
what ordinary human beings could not 
do. It is a notion quite fatal to democ- 
racy, fatal to humanity, as Mazzini showed 
in his searching criticism of Carlyle. If 
we are incapable of self-government and 
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must wait until the deus ex machina is 
pleased, in some unaccountable fashion, 
to reveal himself and pull the wheels of 
the chariot of state out of the mire, then 
indeed the world’s whole course is back- 
ward, and instead of celebrating Colum- 
bus and the French National Convention 
in this year 1892, we should retire to 
the interior of our respective tubs with a 
headpiece of ashes and clad in a fune- 
real and inexpensive suit of sackcloth. 

But neither, on the other hand, is it 
possible to contend that the great leap 
forward in representative government in 
the thirteenth century could have taken 
place as it did without the aid of the 
great Earl Simon. Peter the Great im- 
pressed his personality upon the imperial 
system of Russia in its whole subsequent 
development. ‘The present Italian king- 
dom, with all its vices and virtues, was un- 
doubtedly brought into being by the per- 
sonal ability of Cavour, whose astute and 
not too scrupulous diplomacy was, thirty- 
three years ago, one of the most power- 
ful factors in Europe. Gambetta person- 
ally crushed the designs of the French 
monarchical faction in 1877. Perhaps 
the partial truth contained in each view 
is best seen by comparing the careers of 
two famous men inthe last century. Tur- 
got was one of the greatest statesmen and 
one of the most virtuous men who ever 
lived, and yet even he could not save the 
rotten, falling French monarchy. On the 
other hand, the American Revolution was 
(at least so I believe) inevitable. And yet 
how differently it might have worked itself 
out, with how much greater difficulty and 
amid what far greater political chaos, had 
it not been for the practical sagacity of 
Washington. Both views form the com- 
plete truth, and I think it will be generally 
found that both are adequately recognized 
in the works of Mr. Freeman. 

And still further, supreme among Free- 
man’s excellent historical qualities is his 
determination to view every movement 
from the standpoint of human welfare. 
He is never dazzled by successful crime ; 
he always puts the final question, Was it 
right? Not, indeed, that he interprets 
right in any hard, narrow fashion. He 
makes allowances for times and seasons. 
In his essay on “The Reign of Edward 


IIl.,” e. g., he condemns Brougham for 
bringing that monarch before the tribunal 
of “abstract right”—a hopelessly erro- 
neous method of estimating any great his- 
torical character, as we see in the case of 
the peddling sneers directed by some who 
claim to be regarded as “thinkers ” 
against some of the great men of ancient 
Hebrew-story, like Moses and David. 
The crimes of such men were subsidiary 
incidents in their careers, for which they 
made what atonement they could— and 
what more can a man do? But Louis 
Napoleon’s crime of the coup a’ état was 
no mere incident, but the very expression 
of his whole career, the seed from which 
he reaped twenty years’ harvest of tyr- 
anny. For such a vile deed, foul in 
every way, the denunciations of Victor 
Hugo were not too strong. And it isa 
high eulogy on Freeman to record that, 
at the fallen and exiled tyrant’s death, 
when the English press, as usual, was be- 
slobbering the dead man’s bier with its 
crocodile tears, the historian spoke out 
plainly, calling things by their right 
names, attacking no private character, 
but dealing faithfully with public deeds. 
And if you search through the whole of 
Freeman’s historical writings, you will 
everywhere discover this high ethical 
note, this conception of the good of man 
as being the end for which political per- 
sonages and machinery exist. 

But we must be frank with Freeman, as 
he was with the records of history. He 
had his faults, and perhaps he was not 
quite so conscious of them as we should 
have liked him to be. He was a little 
too inclined to play Sir Oracle, and to 
assume that when he oped his lips the 
opposition dogs would cease to bark. He 
was probably very deficient in a sense of 
humor, and he was inclined, like many 
learned men, to get rather angry over 
points in which no moral or intellectual 
principle, but merely matters of scholar- 
ship were concerned. Like the medizval 
scholars, he would damn his opponent for 
his “ theory of irregular verbs.” Macau- 
lay, with his prodigy of the learned 
schoolboy, was much the same. ‘This is 
perhaps merely an exaggeration of a good 
quality ; viz., the puttting of one’s con- 
science into a piece of work, no matter 
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how far removed from any moral issue it 
may seem to be. But a restraining influ- 
ence of good nature would have been an 
excellent thing for both men. They were 
deficient in what Matthew Arnold has 
called “sweet reasonableness.” We all 
remember the savage glee with which 
Macaulay records how he danced, meta- 
phorically speaking, on the prostrate 
bodies of the unfortunate Quakers who 
had come to argue with him on the sub- 
ject of the character of William Penn. 
Freeman was cast in a similar mold ; both 
thought they did well to be angry. 

Freeman’s nature, like that of many 
righteous persons, was narrow. His con- 
temptuous talk as to “ chatter about Shel- 
ley” revealed a good deal of his character. 
If he had been endowed with plenary 
authority over the whole system of edu- 
cation, many elements would have been 
omitted in his scheme which deeper 
thinkers than Freeman considered of 
vital importance. The ideal, the poetic, 
the artistic side of human nature would 
have suffered under such a stalwart cen- 
sorship. Large and minute as was Free- 
man’s architectural knowledge, we are 
not long in finding out that he values ar- 
chitecture less for its artistic side than 
as the handmaid of history. Indeed, it 
would perhaps be scarcely too much to 
say that Freeman had absolutely no artis- 
tic sense whatsoever. Notwithstanding 
which, it is possible to derive great pleas- 
ure from his sketches of old cities such 
as Trier, Ravenna, Perigneux, Cahors, 
and Orange ; and his very first published 
work was one on architecture. 

Freeman’s youth was spent at Oxford 
when that “ sweet city with her dreaming 
spires’ was under the spell of the High 
Church revival. ‘That revival undoubtedly 
imparted a very considerable impetus to 
historical study, as we find in the works 
of Freeman’s friend, Bishop Stubbs; and 
Freeman himself doubtless owed much to 
it. But it does not follow that his mind 
was imbued with any great spiritual ideas. 
The Tractarian movement will never be 
understood so long as it is regarded as 
primarily religious. It was rather a 
movement for restoring discipline and 
beauty, for reviving the sense of ecclesi- 
astical authority in the Anglican Church, 
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than for advancing the religious idea. 
Aside from discipline, esthetic beauty, 
and the cultivation of the historical sense, 
the High Church movement has been 
rather barren. It endowed England with 
some interesting though not great or en- 
during poetry from the lyre of Keble, but 
it furnished no philosophy, it produced 
no thinker, it merely kept alive, and per- 
haps deepened, a sentiment. Its one 
great mind, that of Newman, was logically 
driven to the Catholic Church, to be fol- 
lowed by the distinguished ecclesiastic 
whose more recent death was mourned 
by the poor of England as they never 
mourned for the loss of any Anglican 
bishop. And now the old High Church 
movement is fading away and being re- 
placed by a new movement, the leaders 
of which are looked askance upon as 
heretics by the few belated survivors of 
the elder vég7me. 

I fancy that, spite of the undoubted 
stimulus given to historical study by the 
High Church movement, Freeman really 
derived his most fruitful ideas in history 
far more from Dr. Arnold, and in a less 
degree from Mr. Goldwin Smith. Indeed, 
Freeman has himself admitted the debt 
he owed to Thomas Arnold,!.who, with- 
out being a profound thinker, was a thor- 
oughly healthy man of a fundamentally 
progressive mind. From him, I imagine, 
reinforced as Freeman has told us by the 
ethics of Aristotle and Butler, the his- 
torian got his idea of the power of char- 
acter and moral force in history and his 
detestation of cruelty and wrong committed 
under the hypocritical pretence of pre- 
serving “moral order.’’ Freeman’s na- 
ture, in short, like that of most English 
people, was ethical rather than religious. 
Hence it is that he betrays little patience 
with great attempts at a “ philosophy of 
history.” 

Freeman’s culture, too, was somewhat 
old-fashioned, though his learning was 
immense. ‘Though politically Liberal, he 
always claimed to be really Conservative. 
And he was so, just as his favorite modern 
statesman, Mr. Gladstone, is. Both re- 
lied on precedent, both took old-fashioned 
views, both were distrustful of heresy. 
Freeman never looked forward, he went 


1See the Forum, April, 1892. 
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‘ back for his justification of democracy ; 
holding, as he did, that “freedom is 
older than tyranny,” and that the Tories 
are the real innovators — a paradox which 
has some truth, but which, if words are to 
mean anything, is largely misleading. If 
there is anything in the doctrines laid 
down by M. Fustel de Coulanges, we 
must regard it as still a moot point as to 
whether ancient society consisted in 
communistic groups of equals, or as to 
whether these supposed equals were not 
really the serf of some feudal lord in 
germ. But Freeman probably troubled 
himself little about the ultimate origins 
of history. For him history begins to all 
intents and purposes with civilization. 
This limitation weakens his power, as, 
e. g., in his treatment of the Celtic ele- 
ment in the population of England. He 
did much of his work before the new and 
important study of craniology had come 
to the aid of historical research, and he 
was dominated by the Aryan school, which 
based relationship entirely on language 
—a theory which no historical writer 
would now uphold. Consequently, we 
find archeological and craniological re- 
search quite opposed to Freeman’s con- 
ception as to the population of England 
being almost entirely Teutonic ; but the 
historian was not sufficiently versed in 
these new sciences to appreciate the force 
of the arguments urged against him. It 
was, of course, not a case of inaccuracy, 
of which, as I have said, Mr. Freeman 
was incapable; it was a matter of too 
rigid narrowness, of too close reliance on 
purely political and documentary evi- 
dence. 

A still further and more serious de- 
ficiency in Mr. Freeman was his igno- 
rance of economics. We need not agree 
with Karl Marx, that the economic factor 
is the one factor which exclusively deter- 
mines the bent and direction of social 
evolution. We may believe that often 
behind economic there are lying, perhaps 
unsuspected, moral and esthetic causes. 
But unquestionably so long as man has an 
animal basis, and so long as his bodily 
parts are not, as Coleridge says, “ defe- 
cated to a pure transparency,” we must 
admit that the way in which he will order 
the satisfaction of his bodily wants is a 


social question of the first magnitude,. 


without understanding which history is 
rendered at times almost meaningless. 
Who can _ understand such _ historical 
themes as the contest between Marius 
and Sulla, or the causes of the French 
Revolution, or the necessity that existed 
for slavery in the Southern States to main- 
tain itself by extension, without some 
pretty clear comprehension of the econo- 
mic forces at work in these respective 
epochs? The history of the English 
Chartist movement may be better under- 
stood by knowing the rise and fall in the 
price of bread than from any other cause. 
The true history of mankind can, indeed, 
never be adequately written until we 
know clearly what the economic evolu- 
tion of mankind has actually been, and it 
can only be written by those who under- 
stand that there is an economic evolu- 
tion. The absence of all reference to 
the economic conditions of the periods 
and countries about which he wrote 
renders Freeman’s work far less valuable 
than it might otherwise have been made. 

And there is one final shortcoming in 
Freeman’s writings: his style and lack of 
any sense of form and proportion. Free- 
man says that Macaulay was his favorite 
stylist. Macaulay’s style, though inter- 
esting enough, is not the best. It is full 
of what Mr. John Morley has called, in 
his very able essay on Macaulay, a hard, 
metallic glitter. But it is, unquestion- 
ably, a powerful, brilliant style, marked 
with the note of distinction. Mr. Free- 
man may have admired Macaulay greatly, 
but he has certainly not caught his style. 
Freeman is always clear, but he is often 
clumsy, and he repeats himself so often 
as to become rather tedious. His man- 
ner of compiling a historical work like 
the “ Norman Conquest ” can scarcely be 
commended, as any one will say who has 
waded through those bulky tomes. There 
are notes, scores of pages long, which 
ought to have been incorporated into the 
text, so that over and over again the 
reader has to turn back in a state of 
mental confusion. ‘The whole work, too, 
might have been considerably abridged 
with advantage. I fully subscribe to 
Professor Seeley’s doctrine that history, 
like any other serious study, should be 
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written for the student, not for the seeker 
after the picturesque. ‘ Fine writing ”’ is 
out of place in a historical work. But, 
on the other hand, there is no reason 
why the laws of form should not be ob- 
served in a historical treatise, nor can we 
tolerate without protest prodigious notes 
made up of quotations from original doc- 
uments, the very essence of which is sup- 
posed to be embodied in the actual text. 
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Thomas Attwood, the founder of the 
Birmingham Political Union, whose statue 
one sees in that city soon after leaving 
the huge New Street railway station, and 
to, also, his phil-Hellenic feeling. Once 
fairly started in the path of Liberalism, 
Freeman kept steadily to it to the end 
of his days. He was for United Italy, 
against Louis Napoleon, for Hungary 
against Austria, for the extension of Greek 





Edward Augustus Freeman. 


There only remains a word or two to 
say on Freeman as a public man. He 
has himself told us that he was, as a boy, 
a young Tory. “I have the dimmest 
remembrance of Catholic Emancipation 
as something very dreadful.””! And he 
was a youthful champion of Don Carlos 
and other foolish and pernicious causes. 
He attributes his conversion to the Lib- 
eral creed to the influence of his uncle, 


1 Forum, April, 1892. 


dominion, for extended suffrage and for 
Irish Home Rule long before most Eng- 
lish Liberals had committed themselves 
to the Irish cause. In 1868, he was a 
Liberal candidate for Parliament, but he 
was happily not elected. I say happily, 
because if a member of Parliament is to 
do his duty it takes up his whole time ; 
and Freeman, as I think, had better work 
to do than the average member of the 
House of Commons. Freeman wooed 
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an agricultural constituency where his 
speeches were by no means fully appre- 


Oxford school, comprising Bryce, Free- 
man, Gardiner, York, Powell, and Green, 


ciated ; and his rather high-handed ways combined with the “ picturesque ” schoo! T] 
were not altogether liked (if | amcorrect- of Carlyle and Froude in advocating 4 
ly informed) by his election committee. | complete break with Turkey. Professor 
When the Bulgarian agitation broke Seeley, I believe, was almost alone in 
out in 1876, Freeman cast aside his lit- championing the cause of “ Jingoism.”’ 
erary task and threw himself eagerly into Freeman rejoiced greatly when Gladstone 
it, supporting ‘the policy of Mr. Glad- won in 1880, though doubtless he, like 
stone, speaking and writing day and night, others, was greatly disappointed by the 
and collecting money for the unfortunate not very creditable record of the Glad- 
victims of Turkish oppression. To Free- stone administration during the five suc- , 
man the Turk was as “unspeakable” as_ ceeding years. Freeman’s Liberalism [* 
to Carlyle ; and the dislike was more in- was of the older kind, confined to polit- \ 


telligent, since Freeman knew far more 
of the actual history of the Ottoman 
power. At the great conference held in 
London in December, 1876, Freeman was 
a foremost figure; and all through the 
long fight against Disraeli he never wea- 
ried. It is singular, by the way, to note 
the almost complete unanimity of histori- 
cal scholars in supporting the Gladston- 
ian view. For once the exact, scientific 


ical mechanism and foreign affairs. He 
had no idea of the new economic prob- 
lems that have come up so fast, and 
which are making of the older Liberalism 
as ancient history as that contained in 
the “ Norman Conquest.” In the new 
seas on whose breast we are launched, 
we need quite other pilots than the 
learned and high-minded historian whose 
death we have to deplore. 
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THE TRUE BONIVARD, THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 


By W. D. McCrackan. 





N an idle hour 

Byron unwit- 
tingly immortal- 
ized an obscure 
patriot. Being 
once detained 
for two days by 
bad weather at Ouchy, the small harbor 
village of Lausanne, Switzerland, he wrote 
his “ Prisoner of Chillon” at the Anchor 
Inn, on the 26th and 27th of June, 1817. 
He himself describes this composition as 
a fable, and, in fact, the details are purely 
imaginary. ‘ When this poem was com- 
posed,” he says in a note, “I was not 
sufficiently aware of the history of Boni- 
vard, or I should have endeavored to 
dignify the subject by an attempt to cele- 
brate his courage and his virtues.” It 
was only later, when a citizen of Geneva 
furnished him with an account of the 
true prisoner, that Byron, as though to 
make amends, added the sonnet which 
closes with these admirable lines: 

“Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar, — for ’twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn, as if the cold pavement were a sod, 


By Bonivard ! — may none those marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 


If, then, Byron’s prisoner is a creature 
of the poet’s imagination, what was the 
character of the historical Bonivard? 
The writer found material for a complete 
study of this little-known personage in 
the Public Library of Geneva, an institu- 
tion which, curiously enough, owes its 
origin to a nucleus of books bequeathed 





to that city by Bonivard himself. 
There, partly in the public rec- 
ords, but chiefly in his own 
voluminous writings, the patriot 
and scholar has left the impress 
of his versatile personality. 

Francois Bonivard was born of 
noble parents in 1493 — probably 
at Seyssel, a quaint little town, 
which in spite of its German 
sounding name, is situated in 
France, on the Rhone between Geneva 
and Lyons. His first schooling was re- 
ceived from an uncle, Jean-Amé, Prior 
of the Benedictine monastery of St. 
Victor at the gates of Geneva. At the 
age of seventeen he inherited from his 
uncle the Priory, with all the revenues 
appertaining thereto ; but, instead of be- 
ing ordained priest and entering upon 
his ecclesiastical office, he preferred to 
leave his monks to do pretty much as 
they pleased, while he himself studied 
at the universities and finished his educa- 
tion by extensive travels. His name 
appears in the matriculation book of the 
University of Freiburg in Baden for the 
winter semester of 1513 to 1514. It 
was while studying law there that he 
acquired a command of the German 
language, which he so often after dis- 
played in his various writings. In 1517, 
we find Bonivard continuing his legal 
studies at Turin, the capital of the Duchy 
of Savoy, and in the next year visiting 
Rome, where the unblushing corruption 
of the Church seems to have produced 
in him much the same feeling of disgust 
as it had in Luther eight years before. 

The proper historical frame for Boni- 
vard’s portrait is that wonderful religious 
and political act of transformation from 
Feudal Catholicism to Republican Prot- 
estantism of which Geneva was the scene 
at the beginning of the 16th century. 

It is not very clear just when Bonivard 
cast in his lot with the revolutionary 
patriotic party in Geneva, but the indi- 
cations are that he did so at about the 
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time when he came of age. ‘This party 
had for its object to throw off the rule 
of the Duke of Savoy, and its members 
were nicknamed “The Children of Ge- 
neva,” as opposed to the duke’s follow- 
ers, or Mamelukes. On returning from 
Rome to Geneva by way of Turin, Boni- 


‘tp \ " 





FROM AN OLD ETCHING 


Francois Bonivard. 


vard narrowly escaped from the hands 
of the duke’s emissaries, who were al- 
ready then trying to capture him. In 
1519, he was less successful. In that 
year Duke Charles II. of Savoy attacked 
Geneva, dispersed the leaders of the 
patriotic party, and imprisoned Bonivard 
in the castle of Grolee, there to play his 
“ first passion,” as he quaintly expresses it, 
—his second being ten years later at 
Chillon. No particular interest attaches 
to this first imprisonment, we can, there- 
fore, pass on to the consideration of his 
second and memorable captivity. 

When Bonivard obtained his liberty, it 
was to find Geneva firmly held in Savoy’s 
clutches, and St. Victor the property of 
another, a certain favorite of the duke. 
Never after did Bonivard regain his 
Priory, although for the rest of his life 
he clamored, intrigued, and wasted his 
substance in a futile effort to lay hands 
upon his lost inheritance. 


And now to relate the adventure to 
which Bonivard owes his reputation in 
the history of romance. 

In 1530, he applied to the duke for a 
passport, saying that he desired to see 
his parents at Seyssel, especially his 
mother, who was old and feeble. The 
permission was readily granted, the neces- 
sary paper procured, and Bonivard paid 
his visit. He was returning, and was on 
the way from the little town of Moudon, 
in the modern Canton of Vaud, to Lau 
sanne, when he fell into a trap artfully 
prepared by Savoy. I cannot do better 
than quote his own words, just as I found 
them near the end of his principal work, 
“The Chronicles of Geneva,” in a chap 
ter entitled “de /autheur et de quilques 
parties de sa vie.” 

‘But when we were near St. Catherine on the 
Jorat, behold the commandant of the castle of 
Chillon, Messire Anthoine de Beaufort, Lord of 
Bierez, with a bailiff of Thonon, named Rosey, 
who were in ambush in the wood with twelve or 
fifteen companions, set upon me from the ambush, 
I was riding a mule at the time and my guide, a 
strong horse; I said to him: ‘ Spur on, spur on!’ 
And myself spurred on to escape, and laid my 
hand upon my sword. But my guide, instead of 
spurring ahead, turns his horse, springs upon me, 
and with his knife, which he held ready, cuts the 
belt of my sword. Whereupon those honorable 
men came and took me prisoner in the name of 
Monseigneur [the Duke of Savoy], and although 
I showed them my passport, led me bound and 
gagged to Chillon, where I dwelt no longer than 
six years, until God by the hands of Messrs. of 
Berne, accompanied by several from Geneva, de- 
livered me from the hands of those honorable 
men as you will see when we shall speak of the 
taking of the land of Savoy.” 


“ And that was my second passion,” 
he remarks, bearing in mind his previous 
imprisonment at Grolee. 

The only other mention which Boni- 
vard makes of his captivity at Chillon 
occurs towards the end of a translation 
which he made later in life of a Swiss 
German work, Stumff’s ‘Chronicle of 
the Confederation.” 

After referring again in a few words to 
his capture, he adds: 

“And [the commandant] had kept me two 
years honorably in a room, but the duke came 
thereupon to Chillon, and then, I know not 
whether by command of the duke or of his own 
accord, the commandant thrust me into a dungeon, 
the bottom of which was deeper than the lake 
upon which Chillon is situated, where I lived four 
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years, and had so much leisure for walking to and 
fro that 1 imprinted a little path in the rock, which 
was the pavement there, as though one had done 
it with a hammer.” 


There is a simple, straightforward ring 
in these few words, a complete absence 
of anything like bombast, or of any effort 
to make much of his imprisonment. 
Philippe Godet in his recent “ Literary 
History of French Switzerland,” says of 
Bonivard that “he himself had the good 
taste never to pose as a martyr’; and 
Virgile Rossel, in a similar work just 
issued, remarks : 

“He hardly referred to his misfortunes in his 
writings: he did better than to bear them quietly, 
which is by no means easy, — he spoke of them a 
little, which is original.” 


I confess I have not the courage to 
attempt a regular description of Chillon 
and its famous dungeon. Ever since 
Byron scratched his name upon one of 
the pillars, and then wrote “ ‘The Prisoner 
of Chillon,” the scene of his poem has 
become so much of a tourist show-piece, 
that I should only be infringing upon the 


rights of guide-book compilers. Now 
that Alphonse Daudet has made _ the 


world laugh by causing the ridiculous 
hero of his Zartarin sur les Alpes to be 
thrust into Bonivard’s dungeon, the task 
of treating the subject seriously has 
become still more difficult. And yet 
Chillon deserves all the praise which has 
been lavished upon it. Rahu, who is 
Switzerland’s principal art critic, speaks of 
the castle as “a model of a well-pre- 
served family seat.” There is, indeed, a 
certain calm consciousness of strength 
about it, coupled with utter unpreten- 
tiousness, for the architectural lines are 
simplicity itself. As for the dungeon into 
which the prisoner was cast, it is more 
properly a vaulted cellar or crypt, the 
ceiling being supported by seven Roman- 
esque pillars—a gloomy, damp place, 
ill-lighted by some narrow windows on 
the lake side. At.certain seasons, how- 
ever, the rays of the sun are said to be 
reflected into the dungeon from the sur- 
face of the water, and then the walls are 
painted a dappled, dancing azure, not 
unlike the blue of Capri’s famous grotto. 

There does not exist a medieval keep 
more ideally situated than Chillon. If 
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Bonivard ever had the heart to look 
abroad from the room in which he was 
kept honorably, with any appreciation of 
nature, he could not fail to be impressed 
by the marvellous outlook. Where else 
are those two indispensables of great 
scenery, water and mountain, so perfectly 
combined? On one side stretches the 
long, half moon of Lake Leman, a 
magnificent sweep with a wealth of color ; 
its vine-clad shores fringed with white 
towns, diminutive but historic, Vevey, 
Lausanne, Morges, and Nyon, each en- 
shrined amid gardens and entrenched 
behind a tiny harbor. ‘The passing cen- 


turies have made but little change in 
them. Opposite rise the savage peaks 


of Savoy; in another direction lies the 
belfried village of Villeneuve, and beyond 
it, further up the Rhone Valley, the cruel 
teeth of the Dent du Midi seem to rend 
the sky. ‘To those, to whom it has been 
given to know this region intimately, the 
ceaseless changes of the seasons seem 
somehow doubly beautiful upon these 
shores; from the first awakening of the 
green on the lower pastures, while all the 
mountains round still glisten with the 
snow, to the final autumn days, when 
the vineyards on the banks turn sear of 
leaf, but brilliant with purple and yellow 
grapes that proclaim the hour of vintage. 

Bonivard nowhere relates his experi- 
ences or thoughts during those four years 


of underground imprisonment. We know 
nothing from other sources, and our 


imaginations are, therefore, at liberty to 
supply all the gruesome details we choose. 

But, in the mean time, what of the 
great historic drama being played in 
Geneva while he was languishing in 
prison ? 

After years of unsuccessful struggle the 
popular party, with the aid of Protestant 
preachers, in 1532, finally brought about 
the semi-political, semi-religious upheaval 
‘vhich established the Protestant Republic 
inGeneva. The Duke of Savoy, of course, 
made an attempt to reduce the rebellious 
city ; but this time a large Bernese army 
marched to the rescue of Geneva, estab- 
lished the independence of the new Re- 
public upon a sure basis, and, on a second 
expedition, in 1536, stopped to lay siege 
to Chillon, one of Savoy’s principal 
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Chillon. — From the Lake. 


strongholds. It was on this occasion 
that our friend Bonivard was at length 
released from his long confinement, and 
enabled to return home to share in the 
liberties of free Geneva. 

Bonivard refers to his rescue with 
characteristic modesty, saying very little 
about himself and more about the four 
companions who happened to be im- 
prisoned with him in Chillon at the time. 
He relates what he calls wun “rrible 
mistere. t appears that the Duke of 
Savoy, hearing that Chillon was being 
besieged by the Bernese forces, sent word 
to the commandant to give the political 


prisoners what was termed in the torture 
phraseology of the day, two estrappade de 
corde, and then to execute them without 
loss of time. There happened to be 
amongst the prisoners a gentleman by 
birth who had murdered his valet in cold 
blood in order to rob him of a small sum 
of money. Now the Duke gave word 
that this criminal should be released to 
help in the defence of the place, but the 
commandant preferred to leave the 
prisoners locked up while he himself 
made off across the lake with the gar- 
rison in the great war galley of Savoy, and 
escaped into the mountains of Chablais. 
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So it came about that when the strong- 
hold was taken, the gentleman was pub- 
licly beheaded in the castle court, while 
the Genevese patriots were carried home 
in triumph to a jubilant multitude. 

Bonivard was the hero of the hour. 
The enthusiastic citizens of Geneva 
allotted him a permanent residence with 
an annuity of two hundred crowns (about 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars), and 
as a mark of special favor elected him a 
member of the City Council of Two 
Hundred. Thus at the age of forty-three 
he once more took up the thread of 
active life which he had dropped for six 
years at Chillon. . 

One summer’s evening, a few months 
after Bonivard’s joyful liberation, John 
Calvin arrived in Geneva on his way to 
Germany. He counted upon continuing 
his journey unnoticed after a short halt 
for rest, but he was already famous on 
account of his “ Institutions of the Chris- 
tian Religion,’’ and Farel, the indefati- 
gable and fanatical leader of the Protes- 
tants, found him at his lodgings, and 
with characteristic vehemence threatened 
him with God’s curse if he did not stay 
in Geneva to help in the work there. 
“Which word so frightened and agitated 
me, that I gave up the voyage I had 
undertaken,” says Calvin in the preface to 
his “ Commentaries on the Psalms.’’ For 
the purpose of this sketch it will suffice to 
recall that Calvin immediately entered 
upon his career as a preacher and teacher, 
gradually became the spiritual and tem- 
poral master of Geneva, and by the ascen- 
dancy of his genius transformed that 
pleasure-loving, improvident, and happy 
city into a church-going, thrifty, and 
austere community. 

In proportion as Calvin’s influence 
fastened itself daily more -firmly upon the 
religious, social, and political life of 
Geneva, Bonivard felt himself growing 
out of place —he who belonged to the 
jovial past, to the rollicking, hard-drink- 
ing, gaming, and fighting days, of which 
men now spoke only in horrified whis- 
pers. ‘To be sure he embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, but only in a 
half-hearted manner. To the last he re- 
mained a free lance and a source of con- 
tinual anxiety to the leaders of the 


Protestant cause. In Calvinistic Geneva, 
Bonivard presented the pathetic figure of 
a Rip Van Winkle come _ back to life in a 
world that knew him no longer. 

The Registers of the Consistory, that 
body of censors instituted by Calvin to 
watch over the morals of the Genevese, 
contain our erring hero’s name more 
than once. Various misdemeanors are 
noted which he comuinitted at different 
stages of his life. Now he is accused 
of neglecting to attend the communion, 
at another time he is forbidden to do so; 
he is cited for acts of immorality, and 
for being seen at the wine shop, playing 
backgammon with his friend, Clement 
Morot, and drinking as much as a quar- 
teron measure of wine thereto. Upon 
one occasion when he was already in 
advanced cld age, for he lived to be 
over seventy, the grave elders reproached 
him for “ wearing a bouquet on the ear,” 
whatever that fashion may have been, 
and added in a sententious way: “ which 
ill befits him—an old man.” Yet, in 
spite of their disapproval of his frivolous 
conduct, his austere townsmen preserved 
a soft spot in their hearts for this much- 
imprisoned patriot who had lost his in- 
heritance in the good cause. Several 
times he was helped to pay his debts, 
after they had first been carefully veri- 
fied ; for, as the Registers of the Muni- 
pal Council have it, “ he was not diligent 
in managing his affairs.” 

The roving habits he had formed be- 
fore his imprisonment, stili pursued him. 
We find him continually wandering off 
to Berne and Lausanne, a merry boon 
companion, moving in good society, as 
the term is, but always in debt, and al- 
ways deploring the loss of St. Victor. 

It was at Berne in 1539, three years 
after his release, that he contracted the 
first of the four marriages which marred 
his after-Chillon days. Bonivard was 
not only a much-imprisoned patriot, he 
was also a much-married man. ‘This 
wife was a Catherine Baumgartner of 
Berne, a woman in middle life with a 
respectable dowry. In 1544, the public 
records show that he was married a sec- 
ond time to a certain widow, Jeanne 
Darmeis, also no longer young, since 
Bonivard was her third husband and she 
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herself was the mother of a son who had 
already occupied an official position. 
From all accounts there must have been 
a good deal of bickering and quarrelling 
between the two, with not a little scandal 
to entertain the town gossips. ‘The 
sprightly Jeanne several times ran away 


**Chillon! thy pr 
And thy sad flo 


and refused to return to Bonivard until 
the stern officers of the law forcibly sent 
her home. 

Perhaps it was the misery of this ma- 
trimonial venture which stimulated Bon- 
vard to turn to the consolations of liter- 
ary labors. At all events, he now began 
to display great activity in this direction, 


and to establish a reputation as a schola 
of much versatility. In 1542, the Mun 
cipal Council had appointed him to co1 
tinue “The Chronicles of Geneva 
which a certain Ami Porral, a forme: 
town clerk, had left unfinished at his 
death. ‘These Chronicles were finished 





ison is a holy place, 


or an altar.” 


by Bonivard in 1550, and submitted to 
the examination of a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, of which Calvin 
was a member. An unfavorable verdict 
was returned. The learned judges con- 
demned certain passages as likely to give 
offence to the allied cities of Berne and 
Freyburg ; while as for the style, it was 
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pronounced altogether too frivolous and 
crude. “For the present,’’ said the re- 
port, “and until otherwise ordered, the 
Chronicles shall not be printed.” Asa 
matter of fact almost three hundred 
years elapsed before the musty, forgotten 
manuscript was rescued from oblivion 
and printed in an edition of 1831. 
Bonivard’s attitude towards the teachings 
of the Reformation is best seen in a 
curious dissertation of his called “ Adois 
et Devis de la Source de Lidolatrie et 
Tyrannie Papale,” in which he lashes 
himself into fury over the papal corrup- 
tions, with many references to what he 
had himself seen at Rome in 1518. 
There follows a chapter entitled “ Des 
Difformes Reformateurz,’ where with 
sublime impartiality he turns around and 
rakes the Protestant forces with full 
broadsides of ridicule. Other works of 
his were ** De /’ ancienne et nouvelle Po- 
lice de Genéve,” “ De Noblesse et de ses 
Offices,” and “ Adois et Devis de Len- 
gues [Langues|,” in all of which he 
shows the widest reading, as well as a 
close acquaintance with public affairs. 
A sombre essay on “ Sin,’’ the “ Amart- 
génee,” closes the list of the works which 
have come down to us. It is an exam- 
ination of the origin of sin, and is con- 
nected with a catastrophe which embit- 
tered the last years of Bonivard’s life. 

After eight years of unhappy wedlock, 
his wife Jeanne had died, and the un- 
daunted man of the world had indulged 
in a third alliance with another widow, 
Pernette Mazue, who in turn had left this 
world after a short married life. 

Finally, the Consistory summoned him 
to account for the presence of an es- 
caped nun under his roof, a certain Cath- 
erine Courtaron. It was in 1565, and 
Bonivard was seventy-two years old. 
Comedy and tragedy were about evenly 
divided in this dramatic culmination of 
the patriot’s life. It was proved that he 
had dedicated his Amartigenée to this 
learned lady, if not some very compro- 
mising verses as well, she in return pre- 
senting him with a copy of the “ Philip- 
pics of Demosthenes,” which proves that 
she was a woman of culture, at all events. 
According to the strict rules of censor- 
ship which prevailed in Geneva, the 


scholarly lady could not be allowed to 
dwell alone with Bonivard in this perhaps 
platonic, but, in the eyes of the citizens, 
certainly equivocal relation. He was, 
therefore, requested to marry her at once, 
and without further ado. Bonivard ex- 
postulated, but in vain. He protested 
that she was like a sister to him; he 
pleaded his great age; and at last mur- 
mured something about consulting his 
relatives. To these objections the Con- 
sistory rejoined that the verses evidently 
constituted an offer of marriage ; and, with 
charming irony, decided that Bonivard 
was old enough to dispense with the con- 
sent of relatives. 

The comedy ended with a truly Pick- 
wickian scene, for the aged groom was 
then and there led, an unwilling victim, to 
the altar and married offhand— the ex- 
prior to the ex-nun. 

But, alas, a tragedy followed close upon 
this farcical wedding.. It would seem as 
though Bonivard’s dedication of his trea- 
tise on “Sin” to his fourth wife had 
been a prophecy, and the title of his 
work an epigram upon her character, for 
not long after, the ex-nun was arrested on 
the charge of adultery with the man who 
had helped her to escape from the con- 
vent. She and her supposed accomplice 
were tortured, according tothe custom of 
the day, in order to extract the necessary 
avowals for their execution ; she was then 
promptly sewn into a sack and drowned 
in the Rhone, while the man was decapi- 
tated and his head exposed according to 
the law. It remains a question whether 
the prisoners were really guilty, or only 
feigned to be so in order to put an end 
to their agonies, a frequent result of this 
practice of torture. Bonivard himself 
does not seem to have believed in the 
nun’s guilt; in fact, stunned by the 
shame of this terrible calamity, all he 
would say against her was that “she 
bothered him about going to church and 
preaching,’ and “sometimes beat him 
when he had friends come to drink with 
him.” 

In spite of this overwhelming sorrow, 
Bonivard lived on for another five years, 
and died in 1570, at the age of seventy- 
seven, childless, and in the midst of a 
generation which had not known him at 
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his best. He had survived Calvin by six 
years. 

Among the books which I consulted 
in the Public Library of Geneva was a 
quaint, illustrated compilation, entitled 
“ Fragmens Biographiques et Historiques 
de Genéve,” by a certain Baron de 
Grenus, 1815.. On page nine of this 
book is a portrait of Bonivard, whether 
authentic or not, I could not discover. 
Our hero looks the typical chevalier and 
Catholic: small, but genial eyes under a 
high brow ; nose and mouth well-shaped, 
with the cheek bones a trifle prominent 


to redeem the somewhat soft contour of 
the face from effeminacy; a skull-cap 
sits upon the head, allowing a few curl- 
ing locks to escape over the temples, and 
a small mustache and imperial give the 
man a debonnaire expression. Altogether 
a refreshing contrast to the fanatically 
hideous portrait of Farel which precedes, 
and the haggard, intense one of Calvin 
which follows in the order of illustra 
tions. “He was,” as one of his biog- 
raphers remarked, “a man of the Re- 
naissance who had wandered into the 
Reformation.” 


—_——___________@ ~ @ +e —__________ 


AN AMERICAN STONEHENGE. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


AR up on these abandoned mountain farms 
Now drifting back to forest wilds again, 
The long, gray walls extend their clasping arms, 
Pathetic monuments of vanished men. 


Serpents in stone, they wind o’er hill and dell 
Mid orchards long deserted, fields unshorn ; 
The crumbling fragments resting where they fell 
Forgotten, worthless to a race new-born. 


Nearer than stones of storied Saxon name 

These speechless relics to our hearts should come. 
No toiler for a priest’s or monarch’s fame, 

This farmer lived and died to shape a home. 


What days of lonely toil he undertook ! 

What years of iron labor; and for what? 

To yield the chipmunk one more secret nook, 
The gliding snake one more sequestered spot. 


So little time on earth; so much to do; 

Yet all that waste of weary, toil-worn hands ! 

Life came and went ; the patient task is through ; 
The men are gone, the idle structure stands. 
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By Elihu 


RUE science, bound by no fetters, 
| its theories tenable only so long as 

they are useful in connecting facts, 
its progress limited only by the life of the 
race on the earth, and its field unbounded, 
— 1s not only vastly enlarging the mental 
horizon, but is, at the same time, con- 
ferring incalculable practical benefits. 
Did this statement need emphasis, it is 
found in the growth of no particular 
branch of science more than in elec- 
tricity. While in the near past the ex- 
tension of its industrial applications has 
been phenomenal, we must not forget 
that during the same period its theories 
have become equally expanded and shorn 
of crudity. 

With the vast accumulation of new 
facts, electricity has come to be under- 
stood as intimately related in its nature 
and actions to that necessary something 
which has been called the universal ether, 
filling all space and permeating the most 
solid objects. By the electrical vibra- 
tions of this medium, the stars not only 
declare their very presence, but transmit 
to us indications of their directions and 
rates of motion, their temperatures, and 
even the kind of matter which composes 
them. The beam of light is an electrical 
phenomenon, it is an electrical oscillation 
or vibration of such extraordinary rapidity, 
hundreds of trillions per second, as to 
become unrealizable in thought. It is 
conveyed in the ether at the rate of 


Thomson. 


nearly two hundred thousand miles per 
second. So are also other electrical 
actions. 

It would be outside the scope of an 
article like the present to dwell upon the 
possible directions of development of 
electrical theories in so far as they may 
include other phenomena than light, so 
recently demonstrated to be electrical in 
its nature. The fact that electrical action 
is so intimately related to the phenomena 
of heat, chemical energy, and crystalliza- 
tion leads us to think that future dis- 
coveries can but tend towards further 
harmonies of these great forces. 

Electrical attraction and_ repulsion, 
magnetism, light, and radiant heat are 
now known to be dependent in some way 
on the properties of the ether of space. 
Gravitational force must be similarly de- 
pendent. Cohesion and chemical affinity 
are, without doubt, manifestations de- 
pending on the same medium. The 
future scientific investigator will find his 
field of work gradually expanding. ‘The 
growth of electricity as a branch of, 
science must be at least commensurate 
with that of the broader science of 
physics. 

But let us turn to a brief consideration 
of the possible advances in the practical 
applications of electric energy in the arts 
and industries. Let us examine the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of effect on our 
methods of work and conditions of life. 
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There is required no special scientific 
taste or training to enable people to 
appreciate immediately practical aspects. 

As a swift messenger, as a conveyer of 
intelligence, electricity has in the telegraph 
been familiarly known for about half a 
century. So far as appears from the 
present outlook, future telegraphic prog- 
ress promises no great revolutions. Me- 
thods and means will, no doubt, become 
more and more refined, and greater 
speeds be attained. The more general 
introduction of multiplex systems will in- 
crease the capacity of the lines and de- 
crease the costs. More attention will be 
given to permanence of lines and to 
securing immunity from extended inter- 
ruptions due to storms. 

It may be remarked here, however, 
that electricians are not without some 
hope that signalling or telegraphing for 
moderate distances without wires, and 
even through dense fog may be an accom- 
plished fact soon. Had we the means of 
obtaining electric oscillations of several 
millions per second, or waves similar to 
light waves, but of vastly lower rate of 
vibration, it might be possible by suitable 
reflectors to cause them to be carried a 
mile or so through a fog, and to recognize 
their presence by instruments constructed 
for the purpose. Many of the difficulties 
and dangers which now beset the navi- 
gator would, at least, be lessened, if not 
removed. Signalling or  telegraphing 
without wires is no new proposal, and 
there have been many such proposals 
which are extravagant and impracticable. 
The fact is, however, the essential means 
are not yet forthcoming. 

In telephonic transmission the past 
few years have permitted us to witness 
extensions from communication over re- 
stricted areas and moderate distances to 
hundreds of miles between cities, an 
achievement which must count as one of 
the wonders of the century. 

The telephone itself, even when first 
brought out, was a marvel of simplicity and 
effectiveness. When we consider that by 
its means we may converse with and even 
recognize the voice of a person distant 
from us a considerable fraction of the 
earth’s circumference, we cannot fail to 
be impressed with the wonder of it. 


Can we, however, anticipate such an ex- 
tension of the power of the telephone, 
that we may at some time use an ocean 
cable as the line over which speech is to 
be conveyed? To answer this question 
in the negative would be to set a limit to 
the capacity of the human intellect to 
make future advances ; nevertheless, there 
are reasons which are cogent enough 
tending to point to the impracticability of 
telephonic transmission through cables 
of great length. In such cases a retarda- 
tion and an obliteration of the delicate 
pulses of current which characterize 
electrical speech serve to prevent the 
reception of speech at the far end of 
the line. By enormously increasing the 
power of the waves or impulses, the 
difficulty would be, in a measure, over- 
come, but to do this introduces other 
grave difficulties, the solution of which is 
not easy to foresee. 

The idea of lighting by wire or carry- 
ing electric current from its source to 
lamps in which the electric energy is 
transformed into light, long preceded the 
invention of the telephone, and many 
notable efforts were long ago made in the 
field of electric lighting. But to be able 
to speak over miles of wire was a feat 
well calculated to impress upon the pub- 
lic the possibility that so wonderful an 
agent as electricity might possess other 
capabilities perhaps only suspected by 
some of the more sanguine inventors and 
scientific students. We need not wonder 
that electric lighting as an industry sprang 
into existence quickly and gained public 
favor soon after the birth of the tele- 
phone. Much of the preliminary work 
had been done long before. It only 
needed inventive genius to adapt to the 
present needs the information which had 
been accumulated. It is not to be de- 
nied that many difficult problems had to 
be worked out, but it is an actual fact 
that the groundwork for the development 
of the art of lighting by the electric arc 
and by incandescence had been laid 
many years before these became a part 
of the industries. What shall we say of 
the future of an art which in the past ten 
years has so firmly rooted itself as a factor 
in our civilization? Can we predict for 
it a proportionate expansion in the 
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Electric Signal operating through Fog and Darkness. 


future? Will electric light replace gas 
and kerosene oil lighting? ‘These are 
questions which naturally suggest them- 
selves and which can be answered only 
in a general way, because the advent of 
some new discovery, perhaps unantici- 
pated, or perhaps among those things for 
which we are looking may change the 
whole face of matters. 

That electric lighting will grow at an 
increased and increasing pace cannot be 
doubted. ‘There were many in the early 
days of lighting by the arc who were 
ready to pronounce the field of its applica- 
tion very limited, and some there were, 
even among electricians, who were cred- 
ited with the prediction that arc lighting 
would be superseded in a few years. But 
the enormous number of arc lights now in 
use and the constant rapid extension are 
but indications of a future of not less 
importance than the past. So also in the 
field of lighting by the use of incan- 
descent lamps, the growth has in the im- 
mediate past been very great. A few 
years ago machinery for supplying elec- 
tricity to work the lamps would have 
been considered as of quite large capacity 
if able to supply five hundred to one 
thousand lamps of ordinary power, but 
to-day machines of five thousand to ten 
thousand lamps capacity are constructed, 
the larger sizes requiring about a thou- 
sand horse-power to drive them. 

Electricity for lighting is now almost 


altogether produced by the expenditure 
of steam-power or water-power. Its cost, 
therefore, outside of the interest, wear, 
and tear, and running expense, is largely 
dependent on the cost of power. The 
steam-engine itself has undergone many 























improvements and refinements, in re- 
sponse to the needs of the electrical 
engineer, and has to-day reached a fairly 
perfect state. Its most economical type 
for large powers is called “ compound 
condensing,” in which the steam at high 
pressure undergoes successive expansions 
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in yielding its power. When the pres- 
sure is thus very greatly reduced, the 
steam is finally condensed, and is thus re- 
lieved of the burden, so to speak, of over- 
coming the pressure of the atmosphere in 
escaping from 
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The best type 
of triple expan- 
sion condens- 
ing engines will 
yield power at 
a consumption 
of less than two 
pounds of good 
fuel per horse- 
power for an 
hour, ordinary 
ee engines requir- 
‘gee Mees ing from three 
os to five or more 
, pounds for the same work. 
It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that much atten- 
tion is being drawn to the 
use of such perfect engines 
in electric stations. The 
5 future will see many of the 

Te 4 large stations remodelled to secure 

‘= the advantages of economy only ob- 
tainable with the best type of engines. 
Cheaper power means cheaper light. 
Hence, also, much attention has been 
directed to the use of water-power 
for driving electric machinery ; and it 
is not unusual now to find the lighting 
of a town ora city accomplished by 
the use of water-power, in some cases 
ten to fifteen miles distant. Our 
means or methods of distribution and 
transmission of the electricity will in 
the future doubtless undergo improve- 
ments which will permit the econo- 
mical use of power at much greater 
distances than is now attempted. Our 
great giant power, Niagara, having 
spent its energies for ages in useless 
pulverizing of rock masses, will be 
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Power Station at Niagara. 
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made to exert its strength to turn great dynamos for lighting and power transmission 
to greater and greater distances. Other great water-powers are gradually being taken 
up for investigation with the same object in view. The electricity generated in such 
cases is not, of course, limited to employment for lighting, but, through that almost 
perfect machine, the electric motor or reversed dynamo, 

it may be turned back into power with but small loss. ia 


Let us inquire what the loss in such cases may be. $qQ} 
Lg 
ms! vw rs) 














It varies in accordance with the scale of operations. 
Dynamos of two or three hundred horse power capacity 


in 
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can be made which will work up to about ninety-four or 
ninety-five per cent efficiency. This means that out of every 
100 horse power used in driving, there will be an equivalent 
of 94 to 95 horse power given out as electric current and pressure, or 94 to 
95 electrical horse power. In transmitting this to a distance it will undergo a 
further loss, depending on the size of conducting wire used. Assuming 10 
per cent thus lost in transmission for a distance of 10 to 15 miles; we have 
94-—9.4 = 84.6 remaining, which may now be converted back into mechanical 
power with about the same efficiency as in the dynamo, or 94 per cent of 
84.6 = 79.5 = per cent of power returned, or 79.5 horse power recovered 
out of 100 expended. In practice the figures fall somewhat below 
those given, but the showing of economy may still be excellent. 
Since in obtaining power from fuel by means of steam engines, 
upwards of go per cent is wasted in unused heat, while the power 

















Distributing Station, New York City. 
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Electric Freight Locomotive 





obtainable for use _repre- 
sents scarcely more than ten 
per cent of the real value of 
the fuel under the very 
best conditions, the question 
arises whether there may 
not be discoverable a plan 
whereby a much larger per- 
centage of the real value 
of the fuel may be turned 
to account as electricity, and 
through the latter as heat, 
light, or power. This ques- 
tion has at present no 
answer. The subject has 
been alive in the minds of 
our most able engineers and 
inventors for years, and 
some have striven hard to 
find a solution to the prob- 
lem. Records of scientific 
discovery have been earn- 
estly ransacked to find some 
clue ; or, as it were, a guid- 
ing post to point the way 
for the uncertain explorer. 
It now appears that we may 
be compelled to await some 
new discovery, some new 
adaptation, or some new 
generalization before the 
way to the much desired 
solution may be found. ‘The 
effect on the general indus- 
trial and economic develop- 
ment in electricity which 
would follow the discovery 
of some not too complex 
means for realizing an econ- 
omy of even 40 or 50 per 
cent of the energy value of 
fuel is indeed almost incal- 
culable. Then truly would 
electricity become the al- 
most universal agent in the 
production as well as the 
transmission of power. The 
steam-engine would go out 
of use almost entirely. We 
should burn our coal, not 
under steam boilers; it 
would be consumed in elec- 
tric generators. Our steam- 
ships would have their 
machinery replaced by such 
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High-speed Electric Locomotive. 


generators, and their propellors would be 


turned by gigantic electric motors, con 
nected with the generators. 
would be increased so as to still furthe 
shorten the time of an ocean 
voyage. The uses of electri- 
city as a heating agent would 
be vastly extended, and it goes 
without saying that our lighting 
would be accomplished at much 
less cost, or, what is the same 
thing, we should be able to 
use much more light without 
increase of expenditure. Even 
if it were possible to conceive 
of them, our limited space does 
not permit us to enumerate, 
the various ways in which the 
assumed discovery would en- 
large our field and alter our 
resources. The imagination 
of the reader, if he be imagin- 
ative, will readily suggest very 
many possibilities and proba- 
bilities. But can we hope for 
such a discovery as is indi- 
cated? It can only be said 
that many seemingly more im- 
probable things have come to 
pass, and there is no principle of nature 
which would negative the possibility of 
such discovery ; — but that for the present 
it is impossible to assert anything in re- 


The speed 





lation thereto. 
- too meagre. 

We may be compelled for a long time 
r torely largely on the steam engine, though 
in many cases the great water 
powers will be called into 
service. One of the notable 


Our information is as yet 


Lighting, Ancient, and Modern. 


events of the year 1891 has been the 
successful transmission of power on a 
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considerable scale from a water power 
at Lauffen to the Frankfort Electrical 
Exhibition, a distance of over a hundred 
miles. While this event may have par- 
taken somewhat of the nature of an 
experiment ; still, the feasibility of carry- 
ing currents of electricity at high pres- 
sures to great distances without extrava- 
gant losses may be taken as established 
by actual trial, though electrical engi- 
neers have had no reason to doubt the 
possibility of such transmission. ‘There 
is a very great field for future enterprises 
of this general character. 

In our day we cannot, even with effort, 
realize how great a change was wrought 
in means and methods of transportation 
by the introduction of the steam locomo- 
tive. To do so we must make a journey 
through a country where the railroads 
have not yet gone. How vast has been 


To realize this fully, one has only to 
stand in or near Boston Common and to 
notice that on Tremont Street, which at 
one time was covered with poor horses 
struggling with their heavily loaded cars, 
there is now a lively procession of “ elec- 
trics,” or, as Dr. Holmes has quaintly 
called them in his charming poem, 
“broomstick trains.’”” What witchery is 
here? Simply a great exhibition of 
transmission of power by electricity as 
applied to moving vehicles. But it is 
certainly more. It is a grand example 
of organized human effort in the solu- 
tion of difficult problems. In one of its 
aspects it signalizes a victory even over 
prejudice and conservatism. It is a liv- 
ing testimonial of the wisdom and energy 
of the men who have stood back of the 
work and have been able ina sense to 
move mountains. From the engineering 





Electric Mine 


their influence on the development and 
prosperity of a country! Even with no 
other means of propulsion than horses, 
the strips of iron or steel called rails, 
have had an incalculable influence on the 
growth of cities. The horse car system, 
the introduction of which is within the 
memory of persons of middle age, is 
however being rapidly revolutionized. 


Locomotive. 


standpoint it has shown that even under 
conditions the most exacting, the electric 
motor has proven its merit. But those 
who are not familiar with such work can 
not realize how much of strenuous bat- 
tling with obstacles and difficulties is in- 
volved in effecting such a revolution. 
Back of the visible expenditure of me- 
chanical energy in moving the cars, we 
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shall find for generating and supplying 
the current a gigantic power station, with 
its ponderous engines, dynamos, regula- 
tors, switches, together with a huge steam 
boiler plant, the whole constituting the 
largest electrical generating station in the 
world to-day and aggregating over 20,- 
ooo horse power when in full work. All 
of this energy is put into the lines lead- 
ing from the station in the form of elec- 
tric current under a moderate pressure. 
The revolution thus exemplified in 
Boston is going on extensively in other 
places, and will constitute, without doubt, 
one of the most active of enterprises for 
a considerable time tocome. In a modi- 
fied torm, railways in factories and mines 
are already being run by electricity. In 
such cases electric trucks or electric loco- 
motives do the haulage work. The time is 
probably not far distant when there will 
exist electrically operated railways con- 
necting different cities and towns where- 
ever the traffic is considerable. The 
steam locomotive itself will on some roads 
be replaced by the electric locomotive, 
where the conditions are such as to war- 
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rant it. Water powers may thus be ren- 
dered available for the operation of the 
railways, and new water powers may be 
created for the operation of roads such 
as skirt along rivers having a sufficient 
fall. But it is not at all likely that the 
lines of road which have but a very few 
trains per day passing over them will be 
operated electrically by generating cur- 
rent at a station and conveying it to the 
moving trains. In such cases the prob- 
lem is like that of the steamship, which 
will become an electrical ship when means 
are found for cheaply generating elec- 
tricity from fuel carried on board. Or 
perhaps this and many other such prob- 
lems may _ receive another solution. 
Could we, for example, consume our fuel 
efficiently in setting free from combina- 
tion two chemical elements or substances 
which could afterwards be combined in a 
compact battery and give out an equiva- 
lent electrical energy, and were it also 
possible to again use fuel in decomposing 
for a second time, and so on, the two 
substances, the result would be attained 
indirectly. Were the processes required 
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Electric Gardening. 


simple and unattended with great wastes, 
our much to be desired cheap supply of 
electricity, either in a station or in a 
moving vessel or vehicle, might become a 
realization. We shall suggest this solu- 
tion of the problem, without daring to 
prophesy that it will come to pass. 
Among the comparatively recent 
applications of electricity is that of 
electric metal working, including the 
welding, shaping, and forging of metal 
pieces subjected to heating by the 
passage of large currents of electri- 
city. ‘These applications are among 
the most recent, and have already re- 
ceived a considerable extension. 
Many operations of welding metals 
and metal forging or shaping were 
for the first time rendered feasible 
and practicable by electric heating. 
The use of electricity of low pres- 
sure and great flow of current for 
such operations is extending con- 
stantly, and the indications are that 
a wide field exists for future work. 
Electric welding has hitherto worked 
great changes in methods of manu- 
facture and given rise to new indus- 
tries, such as in electric pipe coiling, 
metal wheels made by welding, elec- 
trically welded projectiles, etc. Other 
industries based upon the application 
of the same principles will doubtless 
arise from time to time. It is not 


the present purpose, however, to do 
more than point out the directions 
in which electrical progress seems 
likely to be observed in the future, 
without entering into the details of 
any special application. 

A number of electric plants 
are now in operation in which 
electric currents are applied 
to the refining of metals ona 
large scale. This industry is 
akin to the older one of 
electro-depositing or 
plating from baths, 
and involves the same 
principles. For ex- 
ample, plates of crude 
copper. containing 
small amounts of sil- 
ver, lead, gold, and 
other impurities (?) 
are dissolved in baths, and pure copper 
deposited at another point by the passage 
of the plating currents. The gold and 
silver may thus be recovered, and some- 
times in sufficient amount to cover the 
cost of the process, while the copper 
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obtained is of high quality. The art of 
electric metallurgy includes, besides refin- 
ing processes, electro-plating and electro- 
typing, arts which have received such 
extended applications. These arts will 
extend in the future, it is believed, to in- 
clude work with other materials than 
those now common. It is not long ago 
that the electro-metallurgic processes 
were first applied on the large scale to 
the extraction of the metal aluminium 
from its ores or compounds, and the pro- 
duction of its alloys with other metals. 
There resulted a remarkable fall in the 
price of this remarkable metal. It now 
sells for less than a dollar a pound, 
whereas a few years ago it was only 
obtainable at about two dollars an ounce. 
It is now comparable in price, bulk for 
bulk, with such metals as copper, brass, 
and German silver. The aluminium in- 
dustry promises in time to become of 
vast proportions, and electrical forces 
seem destined to employment in per- 
forming many such difficult chemical 
operations as are involved in aluminium 
reduction. Our little known metals, equally 
difficult of extraction by chemical means, 
may yet yield to electrical persuasion and 
come out from their hiding-places to take 
part in the various industries. 

Imagine for a moment the silent pas- 
sage of an electric current of large amount 
through blocks of a carbon dipping into 
vats of melted ores or compounds, and 
the steady accumulation of the extracted 
metal therein, to be ladled out and cast 
into ingots, and an outline of these pro- 
cesses of extraction is had. Replace the 
vat of melted ore by a nearly cold vat of 
chemical salts and pass the current as 
before, and we have an outline of the 
application of electricity to the manufac- 
ture of chemicals, a branch of the elec- 
trical industry which appears to be 
capable of enormous development. Quite 
recently, in fact, a large plant has been 
established in Europe, using water-power 
and producing electricity for manufactu- 
ring a well-known chemical, — chlorate of 
potassium. Electric current is, so to 
speak, the most powerful chemical agent 
in existence, and as‘such it is destined to 
be applied on a larger and larger scale. 
Even in the process of tanning hides for 


leather, it is claimed that electric current 
passed through the vats hastens the pro- 
cess to a remarkable degree. This may 
well be true, though the writer has not 
investigated the matter fully enough to 
be assured of it. 

In a measure, akin to the use of elec- 
tricity in furthering chemical operations 
are the recently reported experiments on 
passing currents through the soil in which 
plants were growing. The reported re- 
sults are that plants so treated developed 
much more rapidly than others similarly 
placed, but which did not receive the 
effect of current. Future tests will un- 
doubtedly be made on this important sub- 
ject, and should the results be confirmed 
and prove to be economically obtained, 
the outcome may be the establishment of 
electrical farms and we may yet partake 
of early electrical vegetables, even if we 
do not find pommes de terre & la dynamo 
or asperges electrigues on our bill of fare. 

If electricity may be found useful in 
favoring the growth of plants under suit- 
able conditions, may it not also be found 
useful in limiting the number of insect 
pests? Who is there that, in enjoying 
the cool evening air on a comfortable 
piazza in summer, has not been driven to 
shelter indoors and behind wire netting 
by the bloodthirsty mosquito? How 
powerless we have felt in the presence of 
this pest! And the careful housekeeper 
has wished that the nuisance of the omni- 
present house-fly might be abolished or 
mitigated. Worthy people of generous 
motives have even tried to attribute a 
certain usefulness to such pests, but 
others have given them bad names as 
spreaders of disease germs. ‘They are 
certainly not to be classed as moral 
agents, but rather the reverse. 

Now let us assume that we make a net- 
ting of a warp of fine metal wires and a 
weft of silk threads, arranging it so that 
every alternate wire is respectively con- 
nected to the positive and negative pole 
of a small induction coil capable of giving 
a small spark and yet of insufficient force 
to pass from wire to wire in the fabric. 
It is safe to say that an insect, such as a 
fly or mosquito, alighting on such a sur- 
face would receive his quietus, or be 
electro-cuted strictly in accordance with 
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New York methods. ‘To go farther than 
this it may be suggested that electricity 
applied in some proper way may even- 
tually be found capable of destroying 
bacteria or microbes, now known to be 
the cause of disease so destructive to 
animal and even to vegetable life. 

It is not intended by this to give coun- 
tenance to any of the numerous so-called 
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Electric Cooking 


“electric”? curative appliances, such as 
electric insoles, brushes, corsets, belts, 
etc., so well advertised, and which are 
only electric in name and only effective 
in curing by the abundance of faith of the 
patient. Electricity is to a certain ex- 
tent scientifically applied by skilled 
physicians in the treatment of certain 
forms of disease, and with success in 
numerous instances. There is much work 
yet to be done in examining the effects 
of vigorous currents of varying character 
upon the life structure. It would seem 
that there may be many surprises in 
store, and it is to be hoped that many 


benefits may arise when this field is fully 
explored. ; 

Attention has frequently been called to 
the possible use of electricity as an agent 
in warfare, in place of missies and the 
ordinary weapons of offence and de- 
fence. It must be confessed that in the 
writer’s opinion there seems little prob- 
ability of fluid streams or wires, elec- 
trified by shocking 
currents, being used. 
For supplying the 
motive-power in the 
training of heavy 
guns, in the working 
of automatic aiming, 
range - finding, and 
firing mechanisms, 
controlled from a 
well- sheltered part 
of a ship or fortress, 
and in the move- 
ment and control of 
torpedoes and 
similar contrivances, 
electricity will 
doubtless take a 
more and more im- 
portant position. 
Modern naval vessels 
are not complete 
without a full equip- 
ment of very power- 
ful electric search 
lights ; and the use 
of smaller search 
lights is becoming 
at least a great con- 
venience for river 
and ocean steamers. 

Allusion has before been made to the 
use of electric mining locomotives as a 
growing application. The application of 
electricity to mining opens up a large 
field. Electric energy may draw the 
laden trains which bring the valuable 
products into the light of day. It may 
operate the hoists which lift the cage 
with its human or mineral freight from 
the depths of pits which seem bottomless. 
It may drive the fans to ventilate the 
galleries of the human formicary, and lift 
the water which otherwise would drown 
out the mine. Yes, and more, it may 
even work the coal cutters or the rock 
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drills whereby the sought-for mineral is 
dislodged and made ready for transport 
to regions of sunshine. 

During last November, for the first 
time, electric rock drilling on a con- 
siderable scale was attempted at Rock 
Island, Illinois, in blasting out a channel in 
the Mississippi River there, and proved to 
be practical even when working uné@er un- 
favorable conditions. Reciprocating elec- 
tric drills are used for delivering rapid 
blows on the rock, and they receive cur- 
rent by means of a small cable from a 
dynamo at a distance. In the future the 
application of electricity to the transmis- 
sion and delivery of power in various 
ways in mining and other work will re- 
ceive a very great extension. 

Enough has been said, however, in the 
foregoing brief outline of future possibi- 
lities to prove the difficulties that beset 
one who attempts to prophesy in a field 
in which developments are so rapid. 
What is talked of to-day is accomplished 
to-morrow. Enough has been seen of 
present progress in electrical applica- 
tions to show that the industry founded 
thereon is destined to become one of the 
most gigantic in the world. Where, in 
the past few years, there have been so 
many éeginnings in the new fields of elec- 
trical applications, there will be found in 
the next few years extended and active 
development. 

In the Centennial Exposition of 1876, 
there were but two small exhibits of 
dynamos running arc lights. ‘The tele- 
phone became an accomplished fact dur- 
ing the progress of the exhibition. There 
were a few electrical exhibits, chiefly of 
telegraphic appliances, shocking ma- 
chines, and medical batteries. The elec- 
tricity building of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893, will constitute a monu- 
ment to the great strides made during 
the sixteen years intervening. Most of 
the progress has, however, taken place in 
the past seven or eight years. Who shall 
say what the progress of another equal 
period will be? We may not know any 
better than we do now what electricity is, 
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but we shall certainly know more of what 
itcan do. The development going on in 
the electrical field is merely an indication 
that the world in its evolution has become 
ripe for it. 

The future is but the unfolding of the 
effects of the myriad agencies of the past. 
It may, in the broadest sense even, be but 
the repetition, more or less closely, of 
what has already become a part of the 
past, a result of a universal evolution 
which has repeated itself again and again. 
With millions and millions of suns and 
their darker attendant satellites, with 
boundless space, with limitless past and 
endless future time, a universe such as 
that of which we are a part must have 
approximately repeated itself, even though 
the series of changes or succession of 
events be as unbroken as the time for 
their unfolding is infinitely extended. 

The thought forces itself upon us, when 
we attempt to speak of the future de- 
velopment or achievements in any art, 
that our vision will be blurred, mistaken ; 
that our surmises, our prophecy, will at 
best be partial, colored by our own ex- 
perience ofevents. When we are tempted 
to overestimate the importance of our 
present achievements, we need only to be 
reminded that our little world rolls through 
space, perhaps unheeded, unseen, invisible 
in fact, from mightier worlds possessing 
more highly developed intelligence, more 
perfectly refined arts, more humane 
humanity, but removed from us by dis- 
tances incalculable. Compared _ with 
many of them we are, without doubt, 
very backward -in the solution of social 
problems, in the perfection of the econo- 
mic arts, yea, in everything that pertains 
to our existence here. The scientific 
method, however, which has accomplished 
so much, is gradually coming to be under- 
stood at its true value. Accordingly, men are 
gradually ceasing their efforts to convince 
their brothers of that which was thought 
true but is not. By intelligently direct- 
ing the forces of nature, what cannot man 
accomplish, outside of inherent impossibi- 
lities ? 








WHY FLOWERS BLOW. 


By “ Pearl Rivers.” 


> 


NEVER knew why flowers blow, 
Nor why the birds must sing in spring, 

Until I loved you; now I know: 
’Tis love that makes them bloom and sing. 


Oh! love, ’tis love that has no way 
Sweeter or purer to make known 

What lovers’ kissing lips would say 
If hearts had love-tongues of their own. 


If fate to me a choice would give, 
I’d be a flower with dainty plume, 

And blooming in your memory live, 
A subtle, sweet, and rare perfume. 


Or some wild bird with radiant wing 
And plaintive love-note, I would be, 
And nestling in your memory sing, 
A song of heavenly melody. 





WITCHCRAFT IN CONNECTICUT. 


By Professor Charles H. Levermore. 





l is unlikely that any 
community within 
our borders will now 
care to claim a his- 
torical pre-eminence 
in the detection and 
punishment of an 
“impossible crime.” 
Public opinion prob- 

ably attributes the shame or misfortune 

of witchcraft trials in New England to 
the Bay Colony alone. Massachusetts, 
quite conscious of the mischief wrought, 
in 1692, by a bevy of malicious girls and 

a group of stupid or scheming ministers, 

has meekly accepted the universal re- 

proach. The Yankee whose Southern 
and Western friends half seriously try to 
make him responsible for hanging Quak- 

ers and burning witches usually has a 

dim notion that such deeds of darkness 














were performed in Boston and Salem, and 
that he would better change the subject of 
conversation. If he knows enough to 
deny that witches were ever burned in 
New England, he will be met with an 
incredulous smile. He might, however, 
safely venture upon the still more cred- 
itable statement that in the New England 
colonies judges of English race first dis- 
regarded accusations of witchcraft and 
even ignored verdicts of conviction. 
Three of the most peculiar New England 
colonies, Puritan New Haven, Separatist 
Plymouth, and Independent Rhode Is- 
land, probably never witnessed a convic- 
tion for witchcraft in any of their courts. 
Of the two considerable colonies that 
remain, Massachusetts is not the only 
one whose records are stained. Con- 
necticut is deeply involved in the same 
condemnation. 
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The majority of the victims of human 
credulity and delusion in Massachusetts 
were sacrificed at one time and place to 
an unrestrained popular frenzy. Prior to 
that time Satan had been more active 
among the Connecticut towns than in 
the Bay Colony. According to our pres- 
ent knowledge, eight, probably nine, 
persons were hung for witchcraft in Con- 
necticut before 1692. Only six had suf- 
fered in Massachusetts during the same 
period. ‘The first trials for the fictitious 
crime of “Familiarity with y* Devil” 
occurred in each colony at almost the 
same time, in 1647. ‘The superstition 
was virulent in each colony throughout 
the rest of the century. The absence of 
fatal results in Connecticut witch trials 
during the last thirty years of the cen- 
tury was due not so much to popular 
enlightenment as to the moderation and 
humanity of the magistrates. 

It is strange that the Connecticut mag- 
istrates should have thus excelled their 
Massachusetts brethren. Perhaps the 
former were influenced by the humane 
spirit of their Dutch neighbors. Perhaps 
the more democratic traditions of Con- 
necticut hindered the spread of popular 
manias, since the body of freemen was 
more homogeneous in structure and more 
unanimous in sentiment. The gaps be- 
tween social classes were small and nar- 
row. At least it is certain that there was 
in Connecticut no Cotton Mather to 
pester the community with distorted 
learning and hidden ambitions. 

The historians of Connecticut, Trum- 
bull and Hollister, say and know but 
little about witchcraft in that colony. 
They failed to find the numerous traces 
of the delusion which exist in the colo- 
nial records of both Connecticut and New 
Haven.! The Connecticut scribes were 
indeed somewhat chary of detailed in- 
formation, and confined themselves too 
often to the formal style of the chroni- 
cler; but the New Haven secretaries 
were fortunately more imbued with the 
idea that posterity would be interested 
in the history of beginnings. ‘The ar- 

1 The records of the ‘‘Perticular Court’’ at Hartford 
from 1649 to 1663, during which time a number of the prin- 
cipal witch trials took place, are in an unprinted volume 
which Mr. C. J. Hoadly recovered for the state in 186r. 


It was then in the possession of a private family in New 
York city. 
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chives of the Quinnipiac colony contain 
therefore a store of daily gossip which 
was filtered through the local courts. 
But the warmth of neighborly alterca- 
tions at New Haven ripened no fruit 
upon the gallows tree, and it may be 
partially due to the same traditions of 
this colony that no witch trial in Con- 
necticut, after the union of the two col- 
onies in 1664, terminated fatally. 

The Connecticut code, of 1642, and 
Governor Eaton’s New Haven code, of 
1655, agreed in enumerating witchcraft 
among capital crimes. Both codes jus- 
tify the law by three references to the 
Bible. The New Haven law is itself a 
paraphrase of the first text, Exodus xxii. 
18: Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” Leviticus xx., 27, orders that a 
witch shall be stoned to death; and 
Deuteronomy xviii., 10-11, forbids the 
children of Israel to harbor any that use 
divination, or an observer of times, or 
an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, 
or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer. 

Mr. Samuel G. Drake was probably 
mistaken in the supposition that “ the 
People of the New Haven Colony were 
the first to be disturbed by ‘the Powers 
of the Invisible World’.”2 That doubt- 
ful honor belongs to Connecticut, and 
Governor Winthrop of Massachusetts is 
the witness. Under date of March 
1646-7 he wrote in his Journal:3 “One 
of Windsor arraigned and executed for a 
witch.” This short sentence is all that 
remains to tell of the extinction of an 
unhappy fellow mortal. The colonial 
records are mute. Nine months later, 
however, they reveal the indictment of 
one “ Mary Jonson,”’ because “by her 
owne confession shee is guilty of famili- 
arity with the Devill.” This is likely to 
be the same Mary Johnson who in Au- 
gust, 1646, was sentenced to be whipped 
for “Thevery,” once at Hartford and 
once at Wethersfield. The circumstances 
of Mary Johnson’s crimes, trial, and exe- 
cution are described in Cotton Mather’s 
chapter of horrors in the AZagnaia. It 
seems that she was a servant, and so 
much disinclined to work that she prayed 

2 Annals of Witchcraft, p. xxvi. 

3 Vol. IT. 374, 
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the devil to come and do her tasks for 
her. Whereupon from time to time an 
obliging goblin would appear and remove 
the ashes from the hearth and perform 
other household duties. 

“Her Master sending her to drive out 
the Hogs that sometimes broke into their 
field, a Devil would scowre the Hogs 
away and make her laugh to see how he 
scared them.’’ These visions of a dis- 
eased imagination were the only proofs of 
her wizardry. She was not accused of be- 
witching persons, but she appears to 
have murdered her own illegitimate child 
and to have become demented in con- 
sequence. 

“She confessed that she had murdered 
a child and had committed uncleanness 
both with men and with Devils.” 

The Rev. Mr. Stone was gratified to 
find her disposed to penitence, and 
although repentance could not avert the 
legal penalties of her confessed crime, 
Mather declares that “she dy’d in a 
frame extremely to the satisfaction of the 
spectators.” Her execution probably 
occurred at some time in the year 1649, 
for it was not until May 21, 1650, that 
Will Rescue, the jailer, was permitted to 
recover his charges out of her property. 

It might be possible, although not 
probable, that this Mary Johnson, of 
1648, and Winthrop’s “ one of Windsor,” 
in 1647, are identical. Although Win- 
throp was careless in assigning dates, the 
fact that he assigns the witch of 1647 to 
Windsor distinguishes the latter from 
Mary Johnson, who apparently belonged 
to either Hartford or Wethersfield. More- 
over, Winthrop died in the spring of 
1649, and the last entries in his journal 
occurred but a few weeks after Mary 
Johnson’s trial. It is not probable that 
he could have referred to her execution 
under a date two years earlier. For 
these reasons we may conclude that the 
unfortunate, unknown “ one of Windsor” 
was really the first New England victim 
to this dark superstition, and that Mary 
Johnson was the second. 

The third and fourth were John and 
Joanna Carrington of Wethersfield. They 
were tried at Hartford, Feb. 20, 1651, 
before a jury and seven magistrates. 
Among the latter were the governor, 
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Edward Hopkins, and the deputy-goy- 
ernor, John Haynes. The indictments 
of husband and wife were exactly similar. 

John Carrington of Wethersfield, car- 
penter, is accused of having “ Intertained 
ffamiliarity with Sathan the Great Enemye 
of God and Mankinde,” and of having, 
by diabolical aid, wrought many wonder- 
ful works. ‘ Therefore, according to the 
laws of God and of this Commonwealth, 
John Carrington deserves to die.” ‘The 
couple were convicted ; and, although the 
records do not reveal their fate, Mr. 
Hoadly found the evidence of their final 
sufferings in a diary belonging to the 
library of the late George Brinley of Hart- 
ford. 

Meanwhile, the “Great Enemye of 
God and Mankinde”’ widened his field 
of active operation. ‘That good Indian, 
Uncas, the wily sachem of Mohegan, was 
pursued with witchery by his enemies, 
and sought and received sympathy and 
assistance, in 1649-50, from his allies at 
Hartford. The Commissioners of the 
United Colonies advised Connecticut to 
examine into the complaint. 

Moreover, in May, 1651, a delegation 
of Hartford magistrates went down to 
Stratford “to keep Courte uppon the 
tryall of Goody Bassett for her life.” 
Their journey resulted in a capital sen- 
tence. The Connecticut records do not 
reveal it, but the more gossipy New 
Haven records allude to “ Goodwife Bas- 
sett when she was condemned.” From 
the same source also we learn that Goody 
Bassett scattered accusations of complicity 
in her iniquity among her neighbors, and 
thereby sowed the seed for a future har- 
vest of misery. 

Within four years, therefore, 1647-51, 
the colony of Connecticut had taken the 
lives of five people for the crime of witch- 
craft. The colony of New Haven, which 
had thus far escaped, was now destined 
for trial. The buffetings of Satan upon 
the neighboring colony had excited atten- 
tion and discussion in New Haven, and 
a certain Mrs. Elizabeth Godman had 
condemned the recent executions. She 
ventured to say that witches ought not to 
be harried, but ought to be brought into 
the church and protected from the great 
adversary. The Rev. Mr. Hooke, Mr. 
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Davenport’s assistant, and afterwards 
chaplain to Oliver Cromwell, was hor- 
rified by such laxity of sentiment and by 
such disloyalty to the law of Moses. Mrs. 
Godman became an object of  sus- 
picion and was watched. She dwelt in 
the family of Deputy-Governor Ste- 
phen Goodyear, a merchant and _ highly 
respected citizen. She was accustomed 
to talk aloud to herself, a well-known 
habit of witches. She carried a sharp 
tongue and a quick temper, and was 
abundantly cursed with enemies of her 
own sex. Among the latter was Mrs. 
Atwater, wife of the treasurer of the 
colony. Mrs. Godman had mysteriously 
discerned some “ figgs”’ hidden away in 
Mrs. Atwater’s pocket. Mrs. Godman 
said that she had smelt them, but that was 
evidently a ridiculous explanation. On 
the same evening of the miracle of the 
figs, Mrs. Godman “cut a sopp and put 
in pann.’”’ Two girls eyed her fearfully 
from a dark corner, and one said to the 
other, “‘ Mistress Elizabeth is aboute her 
workes of darkness.” That night the 
too voluble Betty was “in a most mis- 
serable case.” She heard a dreadful 
noise, fell into a profuse sweat, and “in y° 
morning she looked as one y‘ had bine 
allmost dead ’”’; in short, she had a chill 
and fever. Mrs. Atwater and her friends 
knew that Betty had been bewitched, 
and the former forbade Mrs. Godman 
to enter the house again. Betty’s story 
started around the village, and, like a 
snowball, grew by rolling. 

Mrs. Godman wisely assumed the 
aggressive. Being a woman of evident 
intelligence and courage, she did not 
hesitate to sue out summonses against 
the very pillars of Israel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodyear, Mrs. Atwater, Rev. Mr. Hooke 
and his wife, Mrs. Bishop, Mr. Good- 
year’s step-daughter and wife of the 
colonial secretary, and several others 
were brought into court, May 21, 1653, 
and accused of slandering and libelling 
Mrs. Godman as a witch. So virulent 
had the village gossip become, that the 
plaintiff could find no friends to speak for 
her. She was only technically the plaintiff, 
and Secretary Bishop entitled his record, 
“The examination of Eliz.Godman.” Mr. 
Hooke was naturally the most prominent 
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defendant and the most dangerous ac- 
cuser. He and his wife both thought 
that Mrs. Godman had bewitched their 
boy, whose sickness had puzzled the 
doctor. Mrs. Hooke had pushed her 
away from “the boye,” whereupon Mrs. 
Godman had turned around and said that 
she would look at him. Mr. Hooke was 
impressed, too, by the coincidence that 
just then he himself had been dreaming 
about witches. His suspicions had been 
aroused by her dealings with Mrs. At- 
water, but since then he had noticed that 
Mrs. Godman was perfectly familiar with 
the transactions at church meetings that 


she did not attend. This, also, was a 
deep mystery. Furthermore, the clergy- 
man asserted that Mrs. Godman had 


opposed the marriage of Secretary Bishop 
to one of Mr. Goodyear’s step-daughters, 
and that the latter had suffered from 
‘“fitts’”? ever since the marriage. None 
of the Bishop children had lived, and 
Parson Hooke intimated that Mrs. God- 
man was partial to Secretary Bishop her- 
self. Mrs. Bishop’s two sisters, eager to 
catch Mrs. Godman in her necromancy, 
climbed into the garret to a place where 
they could overlook Mrs. Godman’s bed. 
Both damsels were sure that a devilish 
something was in Mrs. Godman’s com- 
pany, but the latter frightened them 
away. “About two days after, Hanah’s 
fitts began, and one night especially she 
had a dreadful fitt, and was pinched and 
heard a hedious noise, and was in a 
strang manner sweating and burning and 
sometime cold and full of paine so that 
she shriked out.” 

Mrs. Godman pointed out that there 
was a hereditary tendency to “ fitts”’ in 
the Lamberton family, and remarked also 
in a cold-blooded, rationalistic way that 
people might be sick without being be- 
witched. ‘These remarks were not favor- 
ably received by the company, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodyear both testified to their 
horror at the levity with which Mrs. 
Godman had treated the accusation of 
witchcraft. 

Throughout the summer there was a 
series of examinations and depositions. 
The mighty Mr. Davenport was even 
drawn into the affair, and he subsequently 
preached a sermon on witchcraft. This 
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address was probably not quite so mili- 
tant as the witch hunters would have 
liked, for he rather oracularly concluded 
that “a froward discontented frame of 
spirit was a subject fitt for y® Devill to 
worke upon.” 

If the fire of petty spite and gossip 
gave signs of slackening, new winds of 
rumor blew it up again. In June, Good- 
wife Thorpe refused to sell Mrs. God- 
man some chickens, and then, looking 
doubtfully after the departing witch, she 
reflected: “If this woman is naught, as 
folks suspect, maybe she will smite my 
chickens.’’ Sure enough, soon after a 
chicken died and was found to be “ con- 
sumed in y° gizzard to water and wormes, 
and divers others of them droped.” 

Mr. Goodyear, at family prayers, said 
something that Mrs. Godman resented. 
“As soone as Mr. Goodyear had done 
duties she flung out of the roome in a 
discontented way, and cast a fierce look 
upon Mr. Goodyear, as she went out. 
Immediately, Mr. Goodyear (tho’ well 
before) fell into a swond.” 

The Court of Magistrates, August 4, 
1653, reviewed the evidence and found 
the defendants not guilty. They declared 
Mrs. Godman to be a notorious liar, and 
“justly suspitious of witchcraft, which 
she herself in so many words confesseth.”’ 
Therefore they sentenced her “not to 
goe in an offensive way to folkes houses 
in a rayling manner, as it seems she hath 
done, but (to looke to it) that she keepe 
her place and medle with her owne buis- 
ness.” 

After a whole summer full of stories 
of ague-stricken girls, bedeviled chickens, 
and swooning magistrates, this verdict 
was admirably sane. It shows that Gov- 
ernor Eaton was too judicious to play 
the part of a Sewall, and that he was too 
wise to mistake a cross-grained temper 
on the one side and a frenzy of gossip 
on the other for evidences of a literal 
compact with Satan. ‘There was no trial 
by jury in the New Haven Colony. If 
there had been, Mrs. Godman would have 
run greater risk of a judicial murder. 

While she moved under the surveil- 
lance of the Court and the burden of 
popular ostracism, a jury trial in the 
neighboring Connecticut town of Fair- 


field brought th> sixth victim to the gal- 
lows. Roger Ludlow, a narrow-minded, 
ambitious, unscrupulous man, was as dom- 
inant in Fairfield as Eaton was in New 
Haven. Disappointed because Hopkins 
and Haynes in Hartford were preferred 
before him by the freemen, he was schem- 
ing to throw off the jurisdiction of Con- 
necticut and to become the leader of a 
new commonwealth. This man inter- 
ested himself in fastening the crime of 
witchcraft upon a poor townswoman of 
Fairfield, named Knapp. ‘The first sus- 
picions of Mrs. Knapp seem to have 
arisen from the desperate talk of Goody 
Bassett of Stratford. Goody Knapp was 
tried and convicted apparently upon the 
testimony of women who discovered the 
mysterious witch-teats upon her body. 
While she lay in prison, the female gos- 
sips of the town plied her with questions 
about her accomplices. ‘They appeared to 
have made up their minds that a certain 
Mrs. Staples was also a witch, and with 
pleasant neighborly feeling they expected 
to stretch Goody Knapp’s halter so as to 
reach Goody Staples. Madam Pell urged 
her “to lay open herself and make way 
for the minister to doe her good.”” Goody 
Knapp said that she would speak not to 
them, but only to Mr. Ludlow or the 
minister. ‘ Elizabeth Bruster” sharply 
observed: “The Divill will have you 
quick if you reveale it not till then.” 
Goody Knapp answered boldly : 

“Take heed the devill have not you, for you 
know not how soone you may be my companions. 
The truth is you would have me say that Good- 
wife Staples is a witch, but I have sinns enough 
to answer for allready, and I hope I shall not add 
to my condemnation. I know nothing by Good 
wife Staples, and I hope she is an honest woman.’ 
The attendant harpies and a bystander, 
Goodman Lyon, protested that they had 
accused noone. Goody Knapp retorted, 
“Goodman Lyon, hold your tongue! I 
have bine fished withal in private, more 
than you are aware of.” 

After Goody Knapp was executed, the 
Fairfield women crowded around her 
body to look at the fatal witch-marks. 
Mrs. Staples was inthe throng. ‘“ Taking 
y° Lords name in her mouth,” she said to 
Mrs. Lockwood, ‘‘ These are no witches 
teates. I have such myself, and so have 
have you, if you search yourself.” Good- 
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wife Lockwood replied: “If any finde 
any such Things aboute me, I deserve to 
be hanged as she was.” Mrs. Staples’s 
faith finally overcame her rebellious rea- 
son. 

“As they were going to the grave, Goodwife 
Staples said that it was long before she could be- 
lieve that this poor woman was a witch, or that 
there were any witches; till the word of God 
convinced her, which saith, ‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.’ ” 

For this hardness of heart, and prob- 
ably also because Mr. and Mrs. Staples 
were not friendly to Ludlow’s ambitions, 
Roger Ludlow tried to drive Goody 
Staples to the gallows. He asserted that 
Goody Knapp had revealed to him Mrs. 
Staples’s intimacy with Satan, and he 
told Parson Davenport, of New Haven, 
that Goody Staples was both a witch and 
a liar. In the spring of 1654, Ludlow 
took refuge in New Haven to escape 
from the vengeance of Connecticut for his 
mutiny ; and, in May, Thomas Staples sued 
him before the New Haven magistrates 
for defamation. Half Fairfield came up 
to testify, and it was plain that that town 
had been rent in twain by Ludlow’s 
scheming. The New Haven Court de- 
cided adversely to him and fined him 
heavily. Soon after, he departed to Vir- 
ginia in disgrace. ‘This was the man 
whom our standard historian describes as 
“‘unsurpassed in the knowledge of the 
law and of the rights of mankind.” 

In the next year, 1655, the serpent 
was discovered in the New Haven Eden 
again. Nicholas Bayly and wife were 
judicially warned to remove from the 
colony, on account of the woman’s “ lying 
malice and filthy speeches”; although 
“both, and especially the woman, are 
very suspicious in point of witchcraft, but 
for matters of that nature, the Court in- 
tends not to proceed at this time.” 

This latitudinarian policy on the part 
of Governor Eaton must have vexed some 
of the faithful in Israel, for Mrs. Godman 
was again at her infernal tricks. The 
Goodyear household had been disturbed 
in the night, and Mrs. Godman told 
them that she saw lights and apparitions 
about her bed. Allen Ball’s pigs died 
after his wife had refused Mrs. Godman 
some buttermilk. When Mrs. Godman 
turned her perilous glance on Allen Ball’s 


calf, that intelligent animal, though tied 
to a great post, “rann away with the 
great post as if it had bine a feather, and 
rann among Indian corne and pulled up 
two hills.” Goody Thorpe’s cows were 
strangely disabled. 

“ Aboute a week after, she went by Mr. Good- 
year’s, and there was Elizabeth Godman pulling 
cherries in the streete. She said, ‘How doth 
Goody Thorp? I am _ beholden to Goody 
Thorp; she would have had me to the gallows for 
a few chickens.’ Also she gnashed and grinned 
with her teeth in a strang manner.” 

Mrs. Godman was warned not to visit 
the neighborhood prayer-meetings, and 
in August, the court committed her to 
prison fora month, perhaps with a view 
to her own safety. She was forbidden to 
give any money to the church as she had 
been wont to do, and was put under 
bonds of fifty pounds value to abstain 
from giving any more offence. ‘The 
magistrates decided, in October, that the 
evidence against her was not sufficient to 
warrant her conviction for witchcraft, 
“though the suspitions be cleere and 
many, and she herself found to be full of 
lying.”” She lived quietly for five years 
more and died a natural death in 1660. 

But one more accusation of witchcraft 
blots the New Haven records, and that 
one, in 1657, was so plainly dictated by 
personal spite that the magistrates would 
no. pay any attention to it. The New 
Haven fathers, Davenport and Eaton, 
may have been excessively partial to 
theocracy, but in dealing with popular 
frenzies about witchcraft, the theocratic 
system of New Haven proved to be safer 
than the democracy of Connecticut or 
the aristocracy of Massachusetts. 

During the winter of 1657-8, a quarrel 
between two women in the household of 
the famous Lion Gardiner resulted in 
hastening the entrance of the town of 
Easthampton, L. I., into the colony of 
Connecticut, so that some competent 
authority might try Goodwife Garlick for 
witchcraft. She was tried and acquitted 
at Hartford in May, 1658, but her hus- 
band was compelled to pay the expense 
of her ‘“tranceportation both ways.” 
Governor Winthrop sent by her a letter 
full of good advice to the authorities at 
Kasthampton. “It is expected and de- 
sired by this Court that you should carry 
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neighborly and peaceably to Joseph Gar- 
lick and his wife, and that they should 
doe y® like to you.” In 1659 and 1661, 
Capt. John Mason and Mr. Wyllys were 
busy with a “lewd” couple, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennings of Saybrook, who were violently 
suspected of witchcraft, but a disagree- 
ment of the jury saved the pair. Goody 
Garlick and the Jenningses were the first to 
escape with their lives from such an in- 
dictment in a Connecticut court. 

The next sufferers were not so for- 
tunate. The year, 1662, witnessed at 
Hartford a reign of terror like that at 
Salem, thirty years later. 

The excitement was closely connected 
in time with a quarrel which split the 
First Church at Hartford, and the 
hystericky girl who wrought the worst 
mischief belonged to the partisans of 
Rev. John Whiting, the leader of the 
seceders. Ann Cole was the daughter 
of John, “a carpenter and a _ godly 
man.” ! She was “taken with strange 
fitts, wherein she (or rather the Devill as 
’tis judged) made use of her lips and 
held a discourse.” In brief, the affrighted 
Parson Stone wrote down from Ann 
Cole’s mouth what he sincerely believed 
to be a conversation of devils from hell. 
They spoke in English, in Dutch, and in 
an unknown jargon. ‘They conversed 
about Ann Cole herself, how they might 
‘afflict her body, spoile her name, hin- 
der her marriage, etc., wherein the gen- 
erall answer made among them was ‘ She 
runs to her Rock.’’”’ ‘They seemed to be 
on intimate terms with several persons 
in Hartford, among whom Mr. Stone de- 
tected the names of a Dutch woman 
named Varleth and of John Cole’s nearest 
neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Greensmith. 
These persons were promptly arrested. 
Judith Varleth was a relative of the 
doughty Peter Stuyvesant, and his prompt 
intervention probably secured her escape. 
His letter is still extant which pleads for his 
“‘ distressed sister-in-law, Judith Varleth, 
imprisoned, as we are informed, uppon 
pretend accusation of wicherye.’’ 

The Greensmiths were old and ignorant, 
and the wife confessed her unholy com- 
merce with devils, who had come to her 

1Mr. Whiting told the story of Ann Cole to Rev. Increase 


Mather in a letter dated Dec. 4, 1682. It is published in 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll. Series 4, Vol. VIII. 


WITCHCRAFT IN 
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in the guise of fawns and crows. “The 
devill told her that, at the merry-meeting 
on the next Christmas, the covenant 
should be drawn and subscribed.” 

As the public horror increased, Ann 
Cole’s sufferings increased also, and others 
began to imitate her. 

“ Very often, great disturbance was given in the 
public worship of God by her and two other 
women, who had also strange fitts. Once in 
speciall, on a day of prayer kept on that account, 
the motions and noise of the afflicted was so ter- 


rible that a godly person fainted under the ap- 
pearance of it.” 


The ravings of the girls caused the 
arrest and trial of two more victims, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Seager and Mary Barnes 
of Farmington. ‘The former was ac- 
quitted, but the latter was found guilty. 
The excited neighbors also laid hold of a 
husband and wife (probably Mr. and 
Mrs. William Ayres, who had been men- 
tioned in Ann Cole’s mutterings,) and 
illegally subjected them to the water 
ordeal. Shortly after, this couple fled 
from Hartford to parts unknown. ‘The 
Greensmiths and Mary Barnes were duly 
executed in the winter of 1663, after 
which, as Mr. Whiting testified, “ Ann 
Cole had some abatement of her sorrows, 
joined the church, married a good man 
(Andrew Benton of Milford), bore chil- 
dren, and lived a godly life.” 

The regicide Goffe was at this time 
hiding in Milford, and diverting him- 
self with a diary. In it he wrote: 

“Jan. 20. Three witches were condemned at 


Hartford. Feb. 24. After one of the witches 
was hanged the maid got well.” 


This was probably the last execution 
of a witch within the jurisdiction of 
Connecticut. ‘There was a rapid change 
in the sentiments of the magistrates, a 
change perhaps attributable to the returh 
of Governor Winthrop from Europe. 
Goody Barnes had been in a dishonored 
grave for a month when the General 
Court of the colony peremptorily refused 
to pay the Saybrook constables for their 
trouble in the Jennings affair. “They 
do not see cause to allow pay to witnesses 
for time and trevaile, nor to any other 
upon such accounts for y* future.’’ Mrs. 
Seager, who could not escape from the 
odium that the first trial had thrown upon 
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her, was brought before a jury twice more. 
At the last trial, in 1665, she was found 
suilty of witchcraft, but Governor Win- 
throp postponed her sentence, and dis- 
charged her from custody in the follow- 
ing year on the ground of incompatibility 
between the verdict and the indictment. 
A similar interference, in 1670, saved 
Katherine Harrison of Wethersfield from 
capital punishment. The jury returned 
a verdict of “ guilty of witchcraft,” but 
the court refused to impose the death 
penalty and discharged the unfortunate 
woman, with a recommendation that she 
remove from Wethersfield, ‘‘ Which is that 
will tend most to her own safety, and the 
contentment of the people, who are her 
neighbors.” She promptly took refuge 
in Westchester, N. Y., very much to the 
discomfiture of the superstitious people 
of that region. They made life as un- 
pleasant for her as possible, and twice 
haled her before the courts on charges 
of witchcraft. The magistrates summa- 
rily dismissed the accusations. 

The Great Enemy rested from his la- 
bors of witchcraft in Connecticut until 
that generation of Gallio-Winthrops 
had passed away. In 1692, when the 
Israel of the Bay was sorely troubled, the 
epidemic appeared again in Connecticut. 
Robert Treat, of Milford, sat in Winthrop’s 
seat, and in the neighboring town of 
Fairfield the poisonous germs of malice 
and suspicion implanted in Ludlow’s day 
showed unabated venom. Mrs. Staples, 
probably the same woman who, in her 
youth, had incurred Ludlow’s enmity, was 
accused of “ familiarity with Satan,” and 
with her were indicted Mercy Disbor- 
ough, Goody Miller, and Goody Clawson. 
The water ordeal was tried with damag- 
ing results for Mercy and for Goody 
Clawson. A jury of women examined 
the bodies of two of the accused, prob- 
ably of these two whom the innocent 
water rejected. Seven magistrates and a 
jury listened to more than two hundred 
depositions. The jury at first disagreed, 
then found Clawson, Miller, and Staples 
to be innocent, but adjudged Mercy Dis- 
borough to be guilty. Being sent out to 
reconsider their verdict, they adhered 
thereto. Governor Treat pronounced 
sentence of death, but a memorial was 
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drawn up and presented to the general 
court praying for pardon. It was prob- 
ably granted, unless indeed there were 
two Mercy Disboroughs in Fairfield, for 
Mercy Disborough was alive there in 
1707, and was appointed with her son to 
administer upon the estate of her hus- 
band, ‘Thomas.! 

In 1697, the law of Connecticut against 
witchcraft was probably invoked for the 
last time. Again, as in Salem, children 
were prominent in accusation. Excited 
by their clamors, “ Winnifrett Denham,” 
or Benham, of Wallingford, and her little 
daughter were both accused of witchcraft. 
Mrs. Denham underwent the ordeal of 
water, her body was searched for the tell- 
tale marks, and the Wallingford minister 
pronounced her excommunicate. Never- 
theless, the judicial proceedings against 
the mother and daughter collapsed alto- 
gether. It is probable, however, that 
they found it expedient to leave Wal- 
lingford and remove to New York. 

Here ended the chapter of legal haz- 
ards and penalties. The belief in witch- 
craft yet lives, as many a friendless old 
woman, since 1697, has known too well. 
But the community of Connecticut may 
congratulate itself upon the possession 
of a governor and magistrates in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, 
who were remarkable for moderation, hu- 
manity, and good sense. It is 
likely that, if Governor Winthrop had 
been at home in 1662, instead of in 
England winning a charter, the maunder- 
ings of Ann Cole would not have brought 
three human beings to the gallows 

The following schedule is a list of ac- 
cusations and trials for witchcraft in the 
courts of Connecticut : 


not un- 


1647. Winthrop’s “ One of Wind- 

sor’ . Executed. 
1648. Mary Johnson, ‘of Hartford or 

Wethersfield . . . ‘ = 
1651. Mr. and Mrs. Carrington, of 

Wethersfield . . ° “ 
1651. Goody Bassett of Stratford | ‘ a 
1653. “ Knapp “ Fairfield . . “5 
1653-5. Mrs. Godman of New Haven. Impris- 


oned, and required to give bonds. 


1 Some of the depositions at this trial may be found in 
the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser for July 14th and rs5th, 
1820. One is in the record-book of crimes and misde- 
meanors, Conn. Archives, Vol. I. doc. 187. The whole 
story of the proceedings « of the special trial was discov- 
ered by Mr. Wm. L. Stone in a manuscript among the docu- 
ments of the W yllys family in Hartford. 
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1654. Mrs. Staples of Fairfield, accused by Roger 1663. Mrs. Elizabeth Seager of Hartford (2d 


Ludlow. Charge not sustained. trial). Acquitted. 
1655. Mr. and Mrs. Bayly of New Haven. Ad- 1665. Mrs. Elizabeth Seager of Hartford (3d 
vised to leave the colony. trial). Convicted, but freed by the court. _ 


1657. Wm. Meaker, of Brawford ( ?) accused by 


Mr. Thomas Moulenor. Charge ignored by vege, Kathedne Hasieen of Wathemidlé. Con- 


victed, but freed by the Court. 


the court. 
1658. Goody Garlick of Easthampton, L. I. Ac- 1692. Mrs. Staples, of Fairfield . . Acquitted. 
quitted. 1692. Goody Miller, “ “ ane “ 
1661. Mr. and Mrs. Jennings of Saybrook. Freed 1692. Elizabeth Clawson, . * 
by disagreement of jury. of Fairfield. 5 


eh. — Seem of Hartford. Imprisoned, 1692. Mercy Disborough, of Fairfield. Convicted, 
put discharged. : but probably pardoned by the General Court. 
1663. Mr. and Mrs. Greensmith of Hartford. 1697. Mrs. Denham (Benham) and daughter, of 


Executed. Rye 2 - 
1663. Mary Barnes, of Farmington. Executed. Wallingford. Acquitted, perhaps accused 
1663. Mrs. Elizabeth Seager of Hartford (?). only before a grand jury. — 

Acquitted. Twelve indictments: nine executions. 
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By George Edgar Montgomery. 


EN are no longer what they were 

M In the Greek years, when life was sweet 
To all who sped with airy feet 

Down the sun-bright Athenian ways ; 

When love was never wont to err 

From singing woods and streams to find, 

In mystic voices darkly shrined, ( 

Dim secrets of the deathless days. 


Men are no longer what they were 
When the Child-Christ was lately born, 
Or when upon a golden morn e 
Rome tottered from her ancient throne ; 
When hearts went out to minister : fade 
The tender mercy of their creed — 
To faltering souls that longed to read 
The hope of Nazareth in their own. 
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Men are no longer what they were, prese: 
For they have turned away their eyes 

From the old strifes and dreams that rise 
Like ghosts of memory in their tread ; sca 
Up the new hills of truth they fare, Uh 
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The Winthrop Yacht Club House, 


THE TOWN OF WINTHROP. 


By Albert Winslow Cobb. 


= HATEVER bears 
rey \W the name of 


Winthrop, or in 
any way suggests 
the noble old 
governor, com- 
mends itself at 
once to the 
interest of the 
Massachusetts 
man, or the New 
| deo Englander. A 
valuable article has recently appeared in 
the pages of this magazine on Governor 
Winthrop’s farm in Bedford. In the 
present article, it is proposed to tell the 
story of the town of Winthrop, so named 
in honor of the old governor’s son, who 
so long made this place his home. 

The town of Winthrop is associated in 
the minds of the majority of Bostonians, 
even to those who are intimate with the 
history of New England, with incompar- 
able fish and game dinners at “ ‘Taft’s” 
on Point Shirley, which for many years 
was the most famous hostelry in America, 
and stood in the same relation to the 





fashion and culture of Boston as the 
famous “Star and Garter” at Richmond, 
and “The Ship” at Greenwich have 
stood to generations of London don wi- 
vants, wits, statesmen, and men of letters. 
Taft’s ceased to be a mere house of pub- 
lic entertainment many years ago, and 
became an institution whose memories 
are entwined with those of the names of 
some of New England’s, and indeed the 
Republic’s, most brilliant thinkers, ora- 
tors, and writers. Such hostelries de- 
servedly hold a place in literature and 
history. There is a dim local tradition 
that before the era of the magical ‘laft, 
Lafayette was entertained at the Point; 
and it is well-authenticated history that 
in these rooms, overlooking the sea and 
the mystical looking spires and domes of 
Boston, the famous Atlantic Club used to 
meet, with Oliver Wendell Holmes, James 
Russell Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, and 
other choice spirits at its board. 

But it is not on account of these fa- 
mous gatherings alone that Winthrop is 
known in history. The territory was for- 
merly occupied by Indians of the Paw- 
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harbor during the 
Revolution and the 
War of 1812 for 
Yankee cruisers and 
privateersmen, who 
wanted to evade the 
British men - of-war 
in the harbor, or 
surprise a convoy in 
the offing. Through 
this channel the 
famous Constitution 
once slipped to raid 
the high seas. 
Wenepoykin, or 
Sagamore George 
died in 1684, and in 
1685 his heirs re- 
leased their interest 
in lands now within 








A reduced Fac-Simile of an old Map of Boston Harbor made in 1733, 


in the Boston Public Library 


tucket tribe, whose domains extended as 
far as Concord, N. H. The head of the 
clan at Winnisimmet (Chelsea) , was Sag- 
amore John, who died in 1633. His 
brother Sagamore James died the same 
year, and they were succeeded by their 
brother Sagamore George. This was 
one year after the city fathers of Boston 
had resolved to take possession of the 
land for the city. By an act of Council 
in 1632, it was “ Ordered, That the necke 
of lande betwixt Powder Horne Hill and 
Pullen Poynte shalle belonge to Boston, 
to be enjoyed by ye inhabitants forever.” 
Pullen Poynte was the original name 
given to the extreme point of the terri- 
tory now lying within the bounds of the 
present town of Winthrop, and was so 
called from the fact that the swift tides 
of the narrow channel separating the 
promontory from Deer Island often ne- 
cessitated the use of a tow rope before 
the heavy fishing smacks could effect a 
passage. ‘The channel in those days was 
deeper, narrower, and navigable for larger 
craft than it is now, and it is very prob- 
able that this dangerous but half-hidden 
entrance to the harbor was resorted to 
by fishermen long before the settlement 
of Boston. It certainly served as a very 
convenient back door in and out of the 


the territory of Re- 
vere and Winthrop to 
some of the princi- 
pal proprietors, and 
in this process earlier deeds were recited, 
going back to “the first coming of the 
English.” Sagamore George was some- 
times called George Rumney Marsh, and 
it is from this circumstance that the pres- 
ent city of Chelsea and the towns of 
Revere and Winthrop were collectively 
long known as Rumney Marsh, or Num- 
ber Thirteen. The names by which the 
three sections were afterwards known were 
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respectiv ely Winnisimmet, Rumney Marsh, 
and Pullen Point. By the enactment of 
1632, this whole territory became a part 
of the town of Boston, and its forests 
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and meadows appear for a time to have 
been held in common by the citizens of 
Boston, although the wide stretch of flats 
and low-lying marsh between the Point 
and East Boston was thus preserved in 
the same year: ‘Ordered, That noe 
p’son w’tsoever shall shoote att fowle 
upon Pullen Poynte or Noddle’s Island, 
but that the said plan shall be reserved 
for Jobe Perkins to take fowle with netts.”’ 
Pullen Point, therefore, became the sub- 
ject of the first game law of the young 
colony. Why Jobe Perkins should have 
been thus specially favored we are left to 








Later he was obliged to pay, in order to 
retain his tenure yearly “ A fatt weather a 
fatt hogg or ten pounds in money.” His 
neighbors in Boston annoyed him consid- 
erably because he was suspected of a 
leaning toward Episcopacy and royalty. 
He was also the first purchaser of slaves 
in New Engiand, having bought them in 
Boston on the return of Captain Pierce’s 
expedition to the Tortugas in 1638. In 
1645, Maverick extended the hospitalities 
of his little island stronghold to the un- 
fortunate La Tour, after his fort at St. 
John had been stormed and destroyed by 
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Entrance to Bartlett Park. 


conjecture ; there is no record @f any 
petition or payment for this extraordinary 
privilege. But Jobe Perkins did not re- 
main in the enjoyment of his monopoly 
very long. In 1633, just a year from 
the time he received the grant, “ Nod- 
dle’s Island was granted to Mr. Samuel 
Maverick to enjoy to him and his heirs 
and assigns forever.” 

Samuel Maverick was evidently a man 
of character and determination, who was 
ready to oppose any infringement of his 
rights, for he erected a fortified mansion 
with artillery to defend it, and entered 
into comfortable possession and authority. 


the terrible D’Aulnay, and his heroic wife 
had died of a broken heart. Here the 
gloomy chieftain spent the winter, prob- 
ably nursing schemes for revenge. A 
short time afterwards the citizens of Bos- 
ton persecuted Maverick for his Episco- 
palianism with such severity that he was 
compelled to leave his island home and 
take refuge in New Amsterdam, where he 
died. Noddle’s Island is also memora- 
ble in history as having been the place 
of the first church of the Baptists in 
Massachusetts, during the time of their 
persecution, about 1660-1670. So as 
to escape the disadvantages under which 
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they labored in Boston, they used to 
meet on the island for their religious 
observances, calling themselves “The 
Church of Jesus Christ at Noddle’s 
Island in New England.” 

To return to the mainland, — within 
about five years the whole territory was 
allotted to settlers. Jobe Perkins, prob- 
ably disgusted with the rescinding of his 
title, removed to Ipswich in 1633. The 
first entry in the “ Booke of Possessions,” 
kept by the clerk of the Court of Assist- 
ants, referring to the parcelling up of 
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General William F. Bartlett. 


the land at Pullen Point, is under date 
of 1634, and reads as follows : 

“ 1634, Winthrop, Deane, Pullen Point about 
120 acres; Mr. Pierce N., Bay and Fisher’s Cove 
W., Pullen Pt. S., Sea E.” “Oct. 26, 1649. 
Bridget and Wm. Pierce grant Mr. Deane Win- 
throp their farm at Pullen Pt., about 100 a.” 


At the same time it records a smaller 
estate; Thomas Buttolph 25 acres. 
Sea N. E., Mr. Pierce S. E., Jas. Pen 
N. W., John Webb and John Oliver S. 
W.” Of these last-named grantees, 
John Oliver held under a vote passed 
Jan. 9, 1637, forty acres, afterwards in- 
creased to fifty acres. 

About the same time that the grants 
were made to Deane Winthrop and 


others, Edward Gibbons received eighty 
acres, Edward Bayts or Bates, fourteen, 
and William Brenton, sixty acres. These 
were men of standing and reputation in 
the community, and several were mem- 
bers of the government and officers in 
the military force of the colony. James 
Bill was the largest landed proprietor on 
the peninsula, and when he died in 
1657-8 he left to his sons, James, Jona- 
than, and Joseph, an estate of some four 
hundred acres. ‘The residences of both 
the great landowners of Pullen Point, 
James Bill and Deane Winthrop, are still 
in existence as habitable dwellings. ‘The 
house of Deane Winthrop is situated near 
the junction of the roads leading to 
Revere and Point Shirley. There are 
probably not many older houses now ex- 
isting in New England. The Winthrop 
house was erected in 1649. 

Deane Winthrop was the sixth son of 
Governor Winthrop, and was born at 
Groton, England, in 1623, and at the 
time of this first allotment he was a boy 
at school in England; it was not until 
three years later that, at the age of 
twelve, he came to this country. He 
took part in the settlement of Groton, on 
the Merrimac, so-called after his birth- 
place ; but he became dissatisfied with 
the new plantation and returned to Bos- 
ton, and settled down on his farm at 
Pullen Point, to which in 1649, as we 
have seen from the records, he added the 
farm of William Pierce. There he lived 
the simple, modest life of a farmer, taking 
little or no interest in public affairs, until 
1704, when he died, in the mansion he 
had built and occupied for over fifty 
years,‘upon his eighty-first birthday. He 
is buried in the old burial ground at 
Revere. 

The territory known as Winnisimmet, 
Rumney Marsh, and Pullen Point  re- 
mained parts of Boston until 1738-9, 
when, on the petition of the inhabitants 
of Rumney Marsh, the town of Chelsea 
was incorporated. In 1753, Pullen Point 
proper changed its name to Point Shirley, 
but the name was applied to the re- 
mainder of the peninsula until the pres- 
ent century. The Boston Mews-detter 
of September 13, 1753, thus announced 
the establishment of a new fishing station 
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at this point by a 
number of promi- 
nent Boston mer- 
chants : 


““On Saturday last 
His Excellency the 
Governor (Shirley) did 
the Proprietors of Pul- 
ling-Point the Honour 
of dining with them 
at said Point, where a 
very elegant entertain- 
ment was prepar’d for 
him; he was attended 
hither by the Proprie- 
tor and a Number of 
Gentlemen of Distinc- 
tion from the Town; 
he was saluted with 
fifteen Guns from 
Castle William as he 
went down, and the same Number when .1e 
return’d; and was receiv’d at the Point with all 
the Demonstrations of Joy that so new a settle- 
ment was capable of. His Excellency express’d 
great Satisfaction to find so considerable an 
Addition to that valuable Branch of Trade, the 
Cod-Fishery, and hoped the Gentlemen concern’d 


would meet with such success as to make 
them ample Amends for so noble an Under- 
taking. The Proprietors, after having leave 


from his Excellency, gave it the name of Point 
Shirley.” 

We may imagine the rowing galleys 
crowded with costumes and gay uniforms, 
the saluting cannon from Castle William, 
the new buildings at the point gay with 
flags, the stately courtesy of the reception, 
the ceremony of the banquet, the abun- 
dance of good cheer, the loyal and gal- 
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St. John's Episcopal Church. 


lant toasts drank in huge bumpers of port 
and Madeira, the convivial throngs around 
the huge punch-bowls, and the after- 
dinner speeches which solicited and 
accepted the honor of bestowing the 
name of the governor on the new estab- 
lishment. 





The Bartlett House. 


Point Shirley, thus christened, at once 
became an aristocratic summer resort, 
and a large number of fine residences 
were built, a church constructed, and a 
minister settled; but the fishery, neg- 
lected in the pursuit of pleasure, failed to 
answer the hopes even of the least san- 
guine of its projectors. For many years, 
however, Point Shirley was the favorite 
resort of many of the first families of 
Boston ; and a letter is still extant writ- 
ten by Edmund Quincy, Esq., and di- 
rected : 

To Mrs. Gov. Hancock, 
At Point Shirley, 
Via Apple Island. 


Per Otis. 


It was dated Sept. 25,1773; and, after 
congratulating Mrs. Hancock on the suc- 
cessful issue of the illness of a son who had 
just been, after the custom of those days, 
inoculated for the small-pox, ends with 
the usual ceremonious expressions of 
esteem and friendly messages to other 
residents of the point. 

In the winter of 1764, the first In- 
oculation Hospital was established at 
the point, with another at Castle William, 
during an epidemic of small-pox. 

In May, 1776, a furious naval battle 
was fought in the Shirley Gut between 
the British vessels and the Continental 
privateers, Frankiinand Lady Washington, 
which were stealing out of Boston Harbor 
through the gut to evade the British fleet 
then stationed there, when the former 
grounded and could not be moved. The 
British were on the alert, and the two 
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vessels were attacked by a flotilla of 
boats from the war ships outside. ‘The 
man-of-war and barges were heavily 
manned and fired grape and _langrel, 
and were answered by the cannon of the 
Franklin, loaded with musket balls, and 
the swivels of the Zady. After half an 
hour of very close and deadly work the 
attacking party retreated and the cruisers 
proceeded to sea; but Captain Mugford, 
the commander of the /vank/in, was one 
of the first to fall during the fight. ‘The 
following interesting account of the battle 
is given by General Artemas Ward in a 


was run through with a lance while he was cut- 
ting off the hands of the pirates as they wer 
attempting to board him, and it is said that with 
his own hands he cut off five pairs of their’s; n 
other man was either killed or wounded on boar 
the Franhki.u. These are all the particulars whicl 
I have bee: alle to collect, as but one man has 
yet come up from the schooner this morning. 

{ am your Excellency’s obedient humble servant, 

ARTEMAS WARD. 
To GENERAL WASHINGTON: 

P. S. Mr. Mugford was not a commissioned 
captain of the /vanklin but master, and as the 
other officers had left the schooner he took tl 
command, 


In 1839, the completion ofa toll-bridge 








letter to General Washington preserved 
in the American Archives, 4th series, 
vol. 6, page 582: 


GENERAL WARD TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Sin: —I am to inform your Excellency that 
yesterday afternoon Captain Mugford, in the 
armed schooner /ran/in fell down in order to go 
out on a cruise, but got aground near Point 
Shirley, in the evening J/ajor Frazer, a little 
armed schooner, went down at the same time 
with the Franklin and anchored not far from her. 
About midnight a number of sail and other boats 
from the men-of-war attacked the two armed 
schooners; the people on board Major Frazer 
cut their cable and came up. Captain Mugford 
was very fiercely attacked by twelve or thirteen 
boats full of men, but he and his men exerted 
themselves with remarkably bravery, beat the 
enemy, sunk several of their boats, and killed a 
number of their men; or it is supposed they lost 
sixty or seventy. The intrepid Captain Mugford 
fell a little before the enemy left the schooner, he 


to Breed’s Island, which twelve years 
later was purchased and made free by the 
City of Boston, greatly increased the facili- 
ties forcommunication between the city 
and the peninsula. This gave a new 
impetus to the settlement, and several 
prominent men, among them George B. 
Emerson, a cousin of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and eminent himself as the origi- 
nator of our normal school system of edu- 
cation, Judge Edward G. Loring, and C. 
L. Bartlett, father of the late General 
William fF. Bartlett, purchased large 
estates which have since been greatly im- 
proved and developed. 

In the old Bartlett house, the home of 
one of the most gallant and noble soldiers 
of the Union, General William Francis 
Bartlett, Garibaldi, the great liberator 
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The Emerson House 


and creator of a united Italy, was once 
entertained. This was many years before 
General Bartlett rose to distinction in 
the Union army. Garibaldi was then the 
master of an Italian vessel consigned to 
Mr. Bartlett, the general’s father, and he 
had then given him a walking stick, which 
the family cherished in after years when 
Garibaldi became the father of Italy. At 
the close of the war, General Bartlett ob- 
tained six months’ leave of absence and 
visited the principal places in Europe. 
While in Italy he was an honored guest 
at Garibaldi’s home on the Island of 
Caprera. 

William Francis Bartlett, that heroic 
soldier of the National army—how he 
fought, suffered, and forgave, is told in his 
memoir, modestly edited by Francis W. 
Palfrey, his comrade. The soldier’s own 
diary and letters mainly tell the story. 
And here is Whittier’s beautiful testi- 
mony : 


‘* A soul of fire, a tender heart 
Too warm for hate, he knew 
The generous victor’s graceful part, 
To sheathe the sword he drew. 
** Mourn, Essex, on thy sea-blown shore, 
Thy beautiful and brave, 
Whose failing hand the olive bore, 
Whose dying lips forgave.’’ 
The people of our reunited nation may 
well study this memoir of “the Bayard of 
the army,” the man who stood forth at the 
dedication of the Harvard Memorial and 
at Lexington’s Centennial, and spoke for 
peace. 

Emerson’s old homestead, afterwards 
tenanted by Judge Lowell of Boston, is 
now, together with the adjoining property 
of Judge Loring, fast becoming settled 
by a colony of well-to-do Boston people. 
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The planting done here years ago by the 
author of “Trees and Shrubs of Massa- 
chusetts”’ was well done. If it be true 
that “ whoever plants a tree wins a place 
in paradise,’ George B. Emerson’s place 
is surely secured. 

In May, 1846, Chelsea was divided 
into Chelsea and North Chelsea, and, in 
1852, the town of Winthrop was incor- 
porated and named in honor of Deane 
Winthrop. 

A few years ago, Winthrop was truth- 
fully described thus : 

“Tt is beautifully diversified, with hills and 
meadows, isthmuses and coves, nine hundred and 
eighty-nine acres in area, with eight miles of 
beach. Its thousand inhabitants are served by 
the narrow-gauge railway, diverging from the 
Boston, Revere Beach, and Lynn Railroad at 
Winthrop Junction, and running hourly trains 
down over the marshes to Great Head and Point 





Geo. B. Emerson 


Shirley, stopping at every street. The chief 
village stands on the pleasant, high ground nearly 
midway between sea and harbor, and commands 
fine views in either direction, on one side to 
Nahant and Marblehead, and over the open 
ocean; and on the other to the fortified islands 
and the Blue Hills of Milton. It is a pretty New 
England hamlet, without a touch of suburbanism, 
and as rural and simple as if it were walled in by 
the distant hills of Berkshire. Two or three 
country stores, a bleak town hall, two comfortable 
wooden churches, a few dignified and emparked 
mansions, and several score of neat, embowered 
houses of the yeomanry — these elements compose 
the familiar picture, the same here as in hundreds 
of other places in these six Yankee sovereignties. 
Within short cannon-shot of the State House, 
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Winthrop Churches. 


and overlooking the great channel of commerce 
and its procession of ships, remains a village in 
which Judd’s Margaret might find herself at 
home. The ghost of Governor Winthrop, flying 
from Irish-Italian-Portuguese-Boston, might rest 
here on his son’s summer farm, and say, ‘ What! 
and grown so little in a quarter of a millenium !’” 

Now, however, affairs are different with 
Winthrop. The “ narrow-gauge railway ” 
is doing its work as a developer, and the 
courageous investors who risked their 
capital in its construction begin to reap 
their reward. The residents of the new- 
born Winthrop cannot possibly forget 
how much they owe to the Winthrop 
Shore Railway which renders their fair 
peninsula so available to the crowded, 
bustling business section of Boston “a 
short cannon-shot”’ distant; for only 
over this railway, now the Boston, Re- 
vere Beach, & Lynn Railroad, can they 
reach City Hall in a half hour from Win- 
throp Centre. 

The first essential of rapid transit being 
assured, Winthrop’s development as a 
residence suburb has proceeded apace. 
The old farms have been cut up into 
building lots; new streets have been 


graded and are lined with pleasant cot- 
tages, where a_ few years ago cattle 
grazed ; and a large tract in the heart of 
the peninsula has been dyked and made 
available for parks and residences. All 
this active development is being guided 
judiciously, under restraint of a certain 
comfortable conservatism pervading the 
air of Winthrop. This conservatism, 
perhaps finding ultra expression at times, 
is an emanation from the original native 
residents, the “ yeomanry ” of the “ neat, 
embowered houses,’’ who can easily trace 
back their ancestral titles to the old 
colonial days. It prevails where it is 
most effective, in the town-meeting ; and 
it is valuable, to prevent the errors of ex- 
travagant appropriations and over-taxa- 
tion, too common errors of rapidly grow- 
ing communities. 

There is one feature of the growth of 
Winthrop since 1852, which is very note- 
worthy. A few figures will indicate in 
what particular the development of Win- 
throp as a summer town and an all-the- 
year-round place of residence has been 
peculiar. In 1852, the population of the 
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town was only 300; to-day it is over 
3,000 in winter, and more than double 
that in the summer season. In 1852, 
there were 62 owners of real estate; in 
1892, there are 950; and the valuation 
has increased from $182,428 to $3,775,- 
885, while the percentage of debt to 
valuation has decreased since 1875 from 
.08 to .o14, the net debt being to-day 
only $56,487. The total tax in 1852 was 
$1,539, and it has in 40 years merely risen 
to $48,692, so that while the population 
has increased very much, especially since 
1882, the debt has actually decreased, and 
the percentage of debt in proportion has 
decreased. ‘This is quite a contradistinc- 
tion from the experience of most growing 
towns and is a matter of congratulation 
to the residents of Winthrop. It should 
be remarked also that the number of 
property owners is unusual in a town with 
a population of 3,000. Winthrop is well 
provided with internal activities and in- 
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for the overplus of the summer months. 
The Masonic fraternity support a local 
lodge, and since 1887, there has been in 
existence a successful social organization 
known as “The Aphelions.”” The club 
is comprised of residents of the town, and 
has for its object ‘‘ the promotion of social 
intercourse and friendly feeling, and the 
improvement and_ general welfare of 
Winthrop.” The local fire department 
has stations located at the Centre and 
Winthrop Beach, and has met all de- 
mands made upon it. ‘The town is thor- 
oughly lighted by electrics, amply sup- 
plied with aqueduct water, and a thorough 
system of sewage is being perfected. In 
the spring of this year another stride in 
progress was assured by the organization 
of the Winthrop Improvement Associa- 
tion, which will do all in its power to en- 
courage the planting of trees, improving 
the highways, etc. 

Carriage-road approaches to Winthrop 
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A Bit of Winthrop. 


terests, although the majority of its 
townsmen are citizens of Boston, inas- 
much as their business interests are cen- 
tred here. There is a bright and newsy 
local paper, the Winthrop Vis/for. Schools 
are in proportion to the population and 
the district divisions of the town. There 
are five churches of different denomina- 
tions to meet the spiritual demands of 
the community, and two summer chapels 


peninsula are by way of East Boston and 
the Junction across the bridge, or by 
way of Revere and Beachmont across 
Short Beach. The Beach barely saves 
the peninsula from being an island: on 
the one hand at high tide the ocean 
breakers beat against the embankment 
of the road, while on the other hand 
ripple gently the head waters of the 
creek making in from Boston Harbor. 
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Among the railway approaches to Win- 
throp from Boston, the most direct is by 
way of the Boston. Revere Beach, & 
Lynn Railroad, the journey taking about 
half an hour, inclusive of a short ferry 
trip across Boston Harbor to East 
Boston. 

At Orient Heights, by the harbor side, 
a collection of pretty new villas proclaims 
unmistakably that the boundary between 








islands adown the far reaches of Dor- 

chester Bay to the Blue Hills of Milton 
In proceeding eastward toward Point 

Shirley from the Park Section, the natural 
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The old Bi!l House. 


way is by Washington 
Avenue, along which 
are handsome villas. 
The outlook between 
these villas off across 
the harbor is one of 
which one could 
never tire, with the 








Dean Winthrop's House. 


the tenement districts of East Boston and 
the cottage districts of Winthrop is 
passed. 

The first important point reached is 
Winthrop Centre, where whoever would 
drive or stroll around Winthrop peninsula 
should debark. ‘The station is midway 
between the Square and the broad Bart- 
lett estate on the harbor side. About 
the Square at the Centre, the old things 
have been to a great extent preserved. 

On the harbor side, the old mansion 
of the Bartlett family is now flanked on 
either hand by picturesque hamlets of 
summer cottages, embowered amid the 
trees and shrubbery of the broad estate. 
Small jetties for the convenience of the 
owners of yachts make out into the har- 
bor, and when the tide is in, there could 
hardly be prettier cruising waters. From 
here, as well as from Great Head, there 
is much cruising over the wide reaches 
of Boston Harbor. In the west the glit- 
tering dome of the State House, sur- 
rounded by clustering spires, is chastened 
into splendor by the distance, and a haze 
hangs over the long stretch of the South 
Boston peninsula, with vistas between 


stately Blue Hills as 

an abiding _ back- 
ground of the varying pictures. At the 
brow of the hill an avenue descends 
to the bridge, and you encounter the 
striking view of Great Head. This is 
the loftiest height in Winthrop and the 
southern boundary of Winthrop Beach. 

Great Head, rechristened Cottage Hill, 
whose bluff resembles Gay Head minus 
the gay coloring, is thickly studded on its 
easy slopes toward the harbor with 
houses, many of them beautiful. Part 
are summer cottages, part “all-the-year- 
rounders.” The proportion of perma- 
nent residents to summer transients in 
Winthrop is rapidly increasing. People 
with heart for roughing and toughening 
experiences are learning that there is 
health even on the wings of winter gales 
when they come pure off the ocean, and 
a stimulus in the companionship of great 
breakers, which make at you on the 
beach with menacing dash and roar, yet 
subside gently to frothing ripples at your 
feet. 

Crystal Bay, which makes into Great 
Head from Boston Harbor, is crossed on 
a pile bridge by the eastern loop of the 
Winthrop & Shore, which is a circuit 
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road, of single track. The bay is also 
the headquarters of the Winthrop Yacht 
Club. Out yet beyond the Head is 
Point Shirley, between which and Deer 
Island is the narrow, deep passage, Shir- 
ley Gut. 

The summer residents at Winthrop in 
olden days invariably resorted to the 
sheltered dales and coves, but many in 
these present days have adveaturously 
pitched their abodes along the crest of 
Winthrop’s outer beach, where the ocean 
sports at will,—sometimes in its rude 
moods trespassing on front yards, spoil- 
ing flower-beds, and hanging sea-weeds 
on the fences. Along a mile of crescent- 
shaped beach, terminated southward by 
Great Head and northward by Winthrop 
Highlands, are compactly built rows of 
houses, very heterogeneous in character, 
varying from the matched-board bunga- 
low to the solid and dignified villa, fa- 
cing the sea ona terraced promenade, 
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encircle a plateau open eastward to the 
ocean. Handsome houses are here in 
plenty, though trees are yet rather 
scarce ; and the views from the carriage 
roads on the hills draw hither numbers 
of the gay turnouts abounding in Win- 
throp during the height of the season. 

Grover’s Cliff is the outmost bluff of 
the Highlands, and the national govern- 
ment has wisely secured it for coast de- 
fence purposes. ‘The view from its sum- 
mit well repays the climbing. Beneath 
you lies the noble bay, half encircled by 
many miles’ sweep of beach and crags, 
from the bluffs of Beachmont to the ut- 
most point of rugged, yet lovely Nahant. 
Miles off, in the very hollow of the semi- 
circle, sits Lynn, the picturesque city by 
the sea, beautiful with its backing of pine- 
clad hills. 

At the summit of Grover’s Cliff is lo- 
cated the picturesque cottage serving as 
headquarters of the government officers 





On the Harbor Side 


with occasional steps leading down to 
the beach, Here bloom summer gar- 
dens; here are fair loungers in ham- 
mocks slung under deep, shady piazzas ; 
here surf bathing by day, and occasional 
illuminations by night. 

The broad slope of Winthrop Beach 
terminates northward against the rocky 
shores and bold bluffs of the Highlands, 
the most recent of the many colonies on 
Winthrop peninsula. Rising sheer from 
the sea beach, its highest shore bluffs are 
terminals of rolling hills which partly 


in charge of the new coast defences at 
this point. The plans are being drawn 
for the system of forts, artillery parks, 
and garrison quarters at the Headquarters 
of the United States Army at Washington 
and at the office of the Massachusetts 
Division in Boston, under the superinten- 
dence of Colonel Mansfield. The local- 
ity selected for these fortifications is pre- 
eminently the best in which to place guns 
for keeping a hostile fleet out of range of 
Boston. Thirty-five cannon and mortars 
are to be placed here. These, with the 
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Main Street — The Highway to Boston 


other guns on the heights to right and left, 
will make the port of Boston almost im- 
pregnable to any enemy appearing in 
these waters. The new system of de- 
fence is very complete in its details, and 
will include 137 guns. Thirty-two will be 
mounted on Nahant Point, 32 on the bluffs 
at Deer Island, 16 on Peddock’s Island, 
and about 20 others located at various 
commanding points of the harbor and its 
mouth. In Winthrop alone upwards of 
$1,500,000 will be spent, and the works 
will not be completed within, at best, five 
years. Two batteries are to be located on 
the low land behind Winthrop High- 
lands, bounded on the north by the line 
of railroad, on the east by Somerset 
Avenue, on the south by Revere Street, 
and on the west by Cherry and Taylor 
Streets. The work on the first of these 
batteries is being pushed with great vigor 
and is of a very interesting nature. Thus 
far, all the stone, gravel, etc., used in the 
construction is being found on the land 
purchased, and it is hoped by the engineer 
to have this battery completed within the 
next twelve months, with possibly the ex- 
ception of the mounting of the guns. This 
battery, the first of the series, is rectangu- 
lar in form, and will be surmounted by a 
parapet 35 feet high, and measuring 550 
feet by 402 feet. In each corner of this 
enclosure is sunk a pit, two of which are 
already completed, and in each of these 
pits will be placed four monster guns. 
These guns will be of the most approved 
pattern, 101% feet long, and the high 


embankment in front will 
entirely hide them from the 
enemy. ‘The firing will be 
done by signal, and an ob- 
servation station will have 
to be erected on the bluff, 
and the guns adjusted ac- 
cording to the signals sent. 
These guns can be varied 
in elevation from 45 degrees 
to 60 degrees; they will 
throw a projectile weighing 
850 pounds, with a charge 
of 80 pounds of powder, six 
miles, which will fall within 
a rectangle of 150 feet longi- 
tudinally [in the direction 
of projection] by 27 feet 
latitudinally [at right angles with the 
flight]. As a shell of the above weight 
would be sufficient to go through the 
deck and even through the hull of a 
man-of-war, the effectiveness of this 
modern armament is at once appar- 
ent. The cost of these guns is about 
$8,000 each, making a total cost of $280,- 
ooo for the 35 guns for the two batteries. 
The cost of firing the guns is enormous, 
and therefore they will only be fired when 
it is absolutely necessary. The shell will 
cost about $500 and the powder some 
$50 more for each charge; should the 
whole 35 be discharged at the same time 
the volley would cost the government 
$17,600. Therefore it will be safe to say 
that the good people of Winthrop will 
not be disturbed by the constant firing 
of these guns. 

The four pits in the rectangular are 











S. H. Skelton’s House. 


connected by underground passageways, 
and in the centre is located the magazine. 
The wall of the magazine and subterra- 
nean passages are built in the most thor- 
ough and massive manner of solid con- 
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crete some ten feet thick and backed 
up by a great mound of earth. It is 
built in the securest place in the 
fort and it would be impossible for a 
shell of the enemy to penetrate into its 
depths. As it is behind the hill, it would 
also be impossible for an enemy to ele- 
vate their guns to such an extent without 
working disaster to their vessels. 
Immediately on the completion of this 
mortar battery the second one will be 
commenced. On 
Grover’s Cliff, 
about three - quar- 
ters of a mile 





Three of Winthrop's 


away, will be located the horizontal firing 
battery, mounted with three 12-inch guns. 
These guns will be worked almost 
entirely by machinery and will be loaded 
in the depths of the earth, and when 
ready for firing they will mount to 
the surface on an hydraulic elevator. 
The shell, weighing 800 pounds, will be 
conveyed to the breach from the maga- 
zine, followed by the 400 pounds of pow- 
der, and the charge rammed home and 
the breach closed, and all will be done 
by machinery. ‘The gun now being ready 
for firing, the signal is given and the gun 
on its carriage will ascend the elevator 
well, and immediately the gunner comes 
in range of the enemy, over the parapet 
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of the fort, he will sight the gun and fire. 
As the smoke clears away, the gun will 
be again invisible, being dropped down 
the elevator to be again fed with tke 
death-dealing missiles. 

These three guns will cost the govern- 
ment $50,000 each and the cost of 
mounting will be $225,000 each, making 
a total cost of $675,000 for the three 
guns. The guns will fire a shell weigh- 
ing about half a ton, which will take 
some 400 pounds of powder to 
project it, at a total cost of 
$900 for each discharge. It is 
estimated that if these three 
guns could be fired as rapidly 
as they could be loaded, that 
is once every ten minutes, the 
cost to the government for 








Railway Stations. 


one hour’s bombardment would be $16,- 
500. They will be protected by a 
solid wall of concrete, forty feet thick, 
faced with twenty feet of earth. Ample 
protection will also be provided for sharp- 
shooters upon the walls and parapets, by 
the construction of pits in which they 
can operate against the enemy on the 
shore. The batteries will also be sup- 
plied with gatling-guns. The whole of 
the work is being done on the most sci- 
entific principles, and nothing that inge- 
nuity can suggest will be omitted in the 
erection of these forts. 

It may be long ere these works are 
used for the stern purposes of war ; let us 
trust they will never be thus used. Per- 
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Residence of O. E. Lewis. 


haps for this nation the years are near, 


“ When forever 
War’s dread banner shall be furled, 
And the angel ‘ Peace’ be welcomed, 
Regent o’er a happy world.” 

But in these piping times of peace, the 
presence of a military garrison adds 
greatly to the attractions of the place, for 
a garrison town is proverbially not a dull 
one. 

The need of a first-class family hotel at 
Winthrop has been met in the enlarge- 
ment and remodelling, in modern style, 
of the Great Head Hotel, with all the 
arrangements of the best establish- 


thence on to the heights of 
Roxbury, Newton, and Ar- 
lington, over the hills of 
Middlesex and Lynn to the 
outmost point where Na- 
hant’s Pulpit Rock defies 
the ocean billows — along 
this craggy rampart the eye 
may range; at the same 
time witnessing the vast ag- 
gregate of human _habita- 
tions by ocean, harbor, and 
inland, far and near, on low- 
lands and on hills — masses 
of buildings from out which 
loom smoking chimneys, 
serene spires, dome, monu- 
ment ; these masses sundered 
by wilderness tracts through 
which dart frequent steam- 
ing railway trains,—witness- 
ing all this, the eye beholds 
Boston ; no longer the city set on three 
hills, but the mighty city of this whole 
wide amphitheatre, the city numbering 
nearly a million souls. 

In no city in America does suburban 
life stand for so much as in Boston. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Boston 
would be the second largest city in 
America, if it annexed all its suburbs as 
Chicago has done. There is no city in 
the world which can boast of more ac- 
cessible and beautiful suburbs. The 
gilded dome of the State House is the 
visible centre of an immense community, 








ments on the coast. 

Mount Fairview, the loftiest sum- 
mit of Winthrop Highlands, is the 
hill in Winthrop which affords the 
most comprehensive view of the 
Boston region, — a prospect un- 
equalled on the whole North Shore. 
Eastward the sail-flecked ocean, 
studded near the harbor with reefs 
and islands—the Graves, Brewster 
Islands, the greater bearing the fam- 
ous Boston Light. Southward far 
against the horizon appears the chain 
of craggy hills which, rising from the 
sea at Cohasset, encompasses the vast 
alluvial amphitheatre wherein are set 
Boston and its dependencies. Along the 
chain, over the Blue Hills of Milton; 
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most of whose interests are in the Bos- 
ton streets, but whose homes are scat- 
tered for miles on every side. ‘These 
suburban settlements, encircling the great 
commercial heart of New England, are 
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constantly receiving acces- 
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sions of thousands migrating 
from the over-crowded cen- 
tral districts of the city, 
seeking fresh air and elbow 
room. ‘To all these subur- 
banites healthfully domiciled 
in districts essentially rural, 
Boston is the great workshop 
and forum. ‘There can be 
no doubt that incalculable 
benefit is resulting from this 
suburban development, 
which is relieving the con- 
gestion of the nether world 
of Boston. It is a process 
which is being constantly 
stimulated by increasing 
facilities for rapid transit. 
Every work-day morning, the incoming 
cars from suburban districts pour into 
the city some 300,000 workers; while 
the numbers who come in during the day 
for errands and sight-seeing make the 
average daily total over 400,000 people 
who travel from suburbs to city and return. 

The greater Boston has lost none of its 
integrity and coherence by its expansion. 
The suburbanites are no less Bostonians 
than are the residents of Beacon Hill. 
They send crowds of representatives to 
the entertainments in the halls and thea- 
tres of central Boston. When in Tremont 











Residence of Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 


Temple Schurz talks of Lincoln, or Curtis 
talks of Phillips, people of the suburbs are 
there. Joying in their rural home life, 
they yet do not neglect the popular gath- 
erings at the central of the great city to 
which they also count themselves as be- 
longing. 

Thus grows the New England metro- 
polis, a great unified city, a worthy super- 
structure upon the foundations which 
John Winthrop and his associates laid so 
well ; and among the many quiet and at- 
tractive suburbs, few are fairer than the 
town called Winthrop. 
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“‘Qut he goes again, this time higher into tne air than before.” 
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SEVERATI, years past, 
the tendency of the 
pleasure-pursuing 
public to seek new and 
quiet scenes, away from the 
thickly peopled places, has been visibly on 
the increase. In no region are the beauties 
of nature more fully revealed, and no where 
are the inducements greater to those 
who follow the pastime of angling, than 
in New England, the paradise of the 
black bass fisherman. ‘There are many 


New England localities abounding in 
this fish. I mention only a few of the 
best. In Maine there are many fine bass 


ponds in the vicinity of Bangor; and 
Lake Maranacook at Winthrop, the Bel- 
grade Ponds at Belgrade, and Highland 
Lake at Bridgton are all good waters. 
New Hampshire gives us Sunapee, which 
cannot be excelled for fine fishing. In 
this state also one should visit Bear Island 
and “the Basin” in Lake Winnipiseogee, 
Smith’s Pond at Wolfboro’, Milton Three 
Ponds at Milton, and Jenness Pond in 
Northwood. Lake Champlain, in Ver- 
mont, affords excellent fishing. Massa- 
chusetts is the banner state, however. 
The bass is found in the Charles and 
Sudbury Rivers ; but lake and pond fish- 
ing are the rule in Massachusetts. Bos- 
ton sportsmen may go to Lake Quanna- 
powitt, Wakefield, and to Horn Pond in 
Woburn, in both of which places permits 
must be obtained from the town authori- 
ties. Then there are Massapoag Lake, 
Sharon, Pearl Lake, Wrentham, Punka- 
poag Pond, Canton, Highland Lake, 
South Walpole, and Norroway or Great 
Pond in South Braintree. In Essex 
County there are Suntaug Lake in Lynn- 
field, and Hood’s Pond in Topsfield ; in 
Middlesex County there are Lake Walden 
at Concord, Sandy Pond, Lincoln, Ma- 
gog Pond, Acton ; Spot Pond, Stoneham ; 
Lake Cochituate, South Wayland; and 
Silver Lake, Wilmington. In southern 
Massachusetts, near the Connecticut line, 
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By Charles Frederick Danforth. 


one may visit Chaubunagungamaug Pond, 
or Webster Lake, at Webster, and Long 
Pond at Falmouth, where fine fishing 
may be obtained. Down on the Cape, 
the Mecca of the Bay State fisherman, 
the fishing is finer for bass than in any 
other part of the state. There, at and 
near Plymouth, are White Island, the 
best of all, Big and Little Heron, Great 
South, Long, Bloody, Mud, Half-way, and 
Gallows ponds; there is Big Sandy Pond 
at Centreville ; while still further down, 
at Mashpee, are Peters, Spectacle, and 
Pimlico ponds, all excellent waters. 

Fishing for black bass is one of the 
most “ enterprising” of all sports. Suc- 
cess is greatly enhanced by going at it in 
the earlier hours of the day. 

If the opinion of a large majority of 
the devotees of the rod and reel may be 
taken, the black bass has become by 
common acceptance the game fish of 
this country. To catch black bass a man 
must be expert and experienced. When 
one has a battle with one of these fish 
he always has a square and honest fight, 
for the bass never gives up. It takesa 
good fisherman, and makes a good fisher- 
man, to catch black bass; there is no 
better angler than the experienced black 
bass fisherman. 

The season opens in Massachusetts on 
the first day of July, and from then until 
the first of December it is legal to take 
them in the waters of the state. Fishing 
commences in New Hampshire, June 
15th; in Vermont, June 1st; in Connec- 
ticut, June roth. ‘The waters of Rhode 
Island are closed until July 15th; while 
the state of Maine does not protect the 
black bass. 

It is unnecessary in a paper like the 
present to enter upon a lengthy discus- 
sion of the species of black bass. There 
are two, and only two, species: the small- 
mouthed (micropterus dolomien), and 
the large-mouthed (micropterus salmot- 
des), the latter generally known as the 
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Oswego bass. The small-mouth is by far 
the better of the two, and is the one 
generally met with, if not the only one 
found in this section. ‘This species likes 
clean, pure water, with a bottom of rocks, 
gravel, or clean sand and long fine grass. 
He is seldom found on a mud bottom, 
or among reeds or lily-pads, unless 
obliged to go there for food or some 
other necessity. In lakes and ponds, 
after spawning on the shoals or along the 
shores, he may be found in the same 
localities through July, then as the 
weather becomes warmer he retires to 
deeper water, visiting the shoals and 
shores at night and morning for food. 
In September, look for him on the shoals 
and reefs, where he stays most of the 
day, unless in shallow water. Later in 
the fall, in October and November, these 
fish begin to congregate on sunken reefs 
and around logs and rocks in very deep 
water and hibernate and lie dormant. 

In feeding they swim in schools. They 
are very whimsical as regards their food ; 
a bait that will take them well to-day will 
be respectfully declined on the morrow. 
It often happens that the same kind of 
bait will readily be seized for several 
days running, and then they will sud- 
denly shut down on it and take another. 
Sometimes they will grab anything offered 
them, at others they lay hold of the lure 
simply to play with it; and the funny 
part of it is that this propensity is not 
confined to any one individual, but all 
appear to be actuated by the same spirit. 
They do not always take a bait at once 
or let it severely alone, but often bite 
gingerly, laying hold of a minnow by the 
head, a frog by the leg, or a cray-fish by 
the tail, and, rushing around, make a 
great fuss, giving you every reason to 
believe you have them hooked securely, 
until you strike, when to your chagrin 
they will break water and spit out the 
bait, while your leader and bare hook go 
up into the air like the lash of:a coach- 
man’s whip. 

The morning hours, say from seven 
until eleven o’clock, and the late after- 
noon and early evening from four o’clock 
until dusk, are the best times for catch- 
ing bass, and the poorest time of day is 
from noon until three o’clock You may 
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fish in nearly any wind with fair pros- 
pects of success, unless it blows straight 
from the north. When this is the case, 
unjoint and go home. 

The average weight of the small- 
mouthed black bass is from two to four 
pounds. A two-and-a-half pound fish 
will measure fifteen inches in length. 
Large fish are not the athletes that their 
smaller brethren are when hooked, and 
those of medium weight are the gamiest 
on the rod. 

It often occurs that you catch a lot of 
bass, nearly every one of which is of dif- 
ferent color from the others, from chrome 
green to almost black. Some are spotted, 
others barred. One should make use of 
this knowledge in still fishing. If you 
catch four or five fish of the same rela- 
tive color, in certain places and under 
certain conditions, go for them in such 
places and under such conditions, for 
then they are lying quiet and you must 
hunt for them. But should you get a 
light one, then a dark one, then one of 
still another color, come to the conclu- 
sion that they are roving, and then keep 
quiet and let them find you. This be- 
cause of the well-known fact that bass, 
like trout and other fish, take upon their 
exterior the hues of the locality they 
inhabit. Thus a bass that frequents a 
sandy bottom will be light, a muddy bot- 
tom will yield dark bass, and so on. 

The method far excellence of bass 
fishing is with the artificial fly. For this 
fishing use a rod ten or eleven feet in 
length, weighing from eight to eleven 
ounces. The rod may be whipped with 
either rings or standing ‘guides, just as 
one prefers, and the reel seat should be 
behind the hand on the extreme but of 
the rod. Use a good ordinary click reel 
of any make one prefers, containing fifty 
yards of enamelled, waterproof, braided 
silk line, tapered, of either a pale yellow, 
green, or dull brown color. An E or an 
F are about the right sizes, the E line 
having the larger taper and throwing the 
fly better. Use a two-yard leader, made 
of round creamy gut, with two loops, for 
attaching the “droppers”? or “bob” 
flies, — these, with the “stretcher” or 
“tail” fly, —three in all, being as large 
a number as should be used in casting. 
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The flies used in casting for bass are 
considerably larger than those used in 
trout fishing, the average being tied on 
Sproat hooks, sizes 1, 2, 3,and 4. These 
flies may be tied on double hooks, if one 
chooses, same as some of Forrest’s sal- 
mon flies; and while one is as good as 
another after laying hold of a fish, the 
double hook merely increases the chance 
of hooking. 

This style of fishing is practised in 
both ponds and streams, the better places 
in the former being the outfalls of streams, 
rocky patches and banks, reefs and sand- 
bars, edges of reed beds and _ sloping 
shores, where without being shallow the 
water is not too deep for the bottom to 
be seen. In rivers and streams, moder- 
ately rapid runs are among the more 
desirable places, as are all rapid waters 
of medium depth carrying a brisk ripple 
or curl, pools with a sharp current through 
them, and eddies. 

The better way of fishing brooks and 
rivers (with flies) is down and across the 
current, beginning under the further 
bank and ending under the near one. 
Another good way of capturing the bass 
is by trolling with flies. For this a bait 
rod is required, nine to eleven feet long, 
weighing thirteen ounces, mounted with 
standing guides ; and this rod should be 
stiff enough to stand the pull occasioned 
by one hundred feet or more of line 
dragging in the water. Use a multiply- 
ing reel, containing fifty yards of level 
line, size E, a four-yard leader with three 
loops for attaching dropper flies. There 
should be a swivel where the leader joins 
the line, and another in the middle of 
the leader. For sinkers use two B shot, 
putting them on the leader at equal dis- 
tances from each end, and putting the 
flies an equal distance apart. The flies 
should be larger and more gaudy in col- 
oring than those used in casting, and 
may be tied on either single or double 
hooks, sizes 1, 1-0, 2-0, 3-0. The 
bodies, which should be a quarter of 
an inch in diameter at the largest 
place, should not be covered with hackle, 
the latter being best on the head of the 
fly. 

At the commencement of the season, 
troll along shore, and near sunken reefs, 
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logs, and rocks. Let your flies sink a 
little below the surface. In order to do 
this, the boat must be rowed slowly. 
Later, when the fish have taken to deep 
water, add one or two more buckshot to 
the leader, so the flies will be nearer 
bottom. 

One of the most successful, and next 
to fly-fishing undoubtedly the next neat- 
est method, requiring considerable skill, 
is minnow-casting. The rod for this 
should be eight and a half feet long, 
weigh ten ounces, and be equipped with 
standing guides, and a light, medium 
sized, very free running, multiplying reel, 
containing seventy-five yards of level line, 
sizes D or E. The angler grasps the rod 
immediately below the reel with the right 
hand, the reel seat being above the grasp, 
placing the thumb so it will rest lightly 
but firmly upon the spool, to control the 
rendering of the line. The minnow is 
reeled nearly to the top of the rod, the 
weight of the bait and impetus given by 
the cast causing the line to run out from 
the reel until it is checked by the thumb, 
just at the time the bait reaches the sur- 
face of the water. The aim should be 
to drop the minnow as gently as possible 
into the water where the bass is supposed 
to be. To accomplish this the minnow 
must be swung off in the desired direc- 
tion, while the rod is nearly upright, the 
latter being rapidly and evenly depressed 
as the minnow carries out the line, the 
object being to keep it almost taut with- 
out checking .the onward course of the 
bait. If the bait is not taken, let it fall 
back toward you, recover, and cast again. 
In casting in lakes and ponds, keep the 
boat in the deeper water and cast in 
shore toward the shallows on which the 
fish are found. In stream fishing, wade 
the stream, and throw into riffles, pools, 
and eddies. In pools, under dams and 
in bends, fish from the bank. Use me- 
dium sized minnows, three or four inches 
long. The shiner is the best bait, the 
red-finned preferred, and the chub, roach, 
and dace stand next. Hook them through 
the lips. 

Trolling with the spoon hook is prac- 
tised by all anglers, and is a good and 
often profitable method. The beginner 
may commence with a braided cotton or 
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linen hand line a hundred or more feet 
long. Eventually, trolling with the rod is 
taken up. For this purpose use a stout, 
stiff rod not over eight or ten feet long, 
mounted with standing guides and a mul- 
tiplying reel containing fifty yards of 
level line, size E. ,To the end of this 
attach a swivel and a spoon. ‘The Skin- 
ner spoon has no superior. Use num- 
bers 5 and 6 where the fish run large, 
and numbers 3 and 4 for smaller fish. 
In this mode of fishing, as in trolling 
with flies, the angler should sit facing the 
stern of the boat. 

Trolling with what is known as a 
“minnow gang,” which consists of two or 
three or even more sets of treble hooks, 
and often a number of smaller hooks to 
play around the outside, is a most mur- 
derous method, avoided by all true 
anglers; it cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. 

We now pass to a method called 
“skittering,”’ and while it is not neces- 
sarily the Simon-pure “ skittering ” of our 
grandfathers, it savors much of it. An 
ordinary bait rod may be used, the same 
as is described for trolling with flies ; or 
if one prefers let him use a light bamboo 
‘“‘pickerel pole,” fifteen feet in length, if 
his physique will stand it. Either should 
be equipped with large standing guides, 
and aclick reel with a large drum, hold- 
ing sixty yards of level line, size E, a 
two-yard leader, connected with the line 
by a swivel, and a good sized hook — 
baiting with a medium sized frog or min- 
now, either of which may be hooked 
through the lips. As the boat moves 
very slowly over the fishing ground, cast 
your bait over the stern of the boat, 
letting out forty or fifty feet of line. 
Then draw the bait gently along the sur- 
face of the water toward you, just as 
far as the backward motion of the rod 
will allow. As the boat moves forward, 
advance the tip of your rod into an 
almost horizontal position, letting the 
bait settle in the water or do a little ex- 
ploring on its own hook; then slow up a 
little and draw the bait toward you as 
before. Sit facing the stern. 

Still or bait fishing is a method re- 
sorted to by the majority of black bass 
anglers. It is, as a rule, more prolific 
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and more feasible than any of the others 
mentioned, and, therefore, the most 
popular. A very excellent rod for this 
purpose is ten and a half or eleven feet in 
length, as many ounces in weight, rather 
stiff, equipped with standing guides, and 
a three-ringed top at the extremity of the 
tip. Another is eight or nine feet in 
length, weighing from seven to nine 
ounces, and furnished with similar mount- 
ings. The location of the reel seat in 
bait rods is almost always above the 
grasp, and all rods of this class are in- 
variably made this way unless otherwise 
ordered. The best reel that can be 
used is what is known as the English reel, 
being light and compact, having black 
rubber disks three inches in diameter, and 
a very narrow drum about an inch in 
width. On account of its great circum- 
ference and narrow drum, it is capable of 
taking up line very rapidly, being nearly 
the equal of the average multiplier in this 
respect. The handle is impaled direct 
to the disk, thereby doing away with the 
weight of a crank and preventing any 
possible fouling of the line. The reel 
should hold fifty yards of waterproof 
braided silk level line, size F, leader of 
round mist-colored gut, two yards in 
length, and have two loops for hooks, 
same as for bob-flies. Attach as many 
No. 4 (duck) shot here and there, by 
splitting them in the centre and pinching 
them upon the leader with a pair of 
pliers, as are necessary to sink it prop- 
erly. 

As regards hooks, there are so many 
to choose from that each one may suit 
his own peculiar fancy. The Limerick 
hook went out of date years ago; the 
Kirby and Aberdeen have taken its place. 
The Kendal sneck with a Kirby bend is 
an excellent hook; but one invented by 
H. Cholmondeley Pennell, Esq., of Lon- 
don, England, and known here as the 
“ Pennell” hook, cannot be too highly 
indorsed. Constructed of the best forged 
steel, finely tempered, pointed, barbed, 
and Japanned, never breaking, they are 
the best by all odds for wear and sure 
hooking. Formerly they could not be 
had in this country, but may now be pur- 
chased in the tackle shops. All hooks 
should be ganged upon round mist-col- 
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ored gut and whipped with crimson silk. 
Use one, two, or three hooks on your 
leader at a time, as abundance of fish 
and fancy may dictate, putting on various 
baits as the fastidiousness of the bass 
requires. All flies should be “rein- 
forced”’ or tied with “helpers,” that is 
doubling the gut at the head, thus pre- 
cluding in a great measure the liability 
of snapping off. The position of the 
reel on the rod must always be under- 
neath, on a line with the guides. The 
weight of it naturally takes it under the 
rod, where it balances more evenly and 
can be better and more steadily held. 
When guides are used on rods, get the 
German silver, two-ring “ Providence” 
guide, and use three-ringed tops on tips ; 
both are light and durable and will not 
rust. How rings and keepers have been 
endured so long is a mystery. Never use 
drawn gut, nor gimp, the latter being 
better known as piano wire. Should 
your line need protection against the 
teeth of any fish, make use of a bit of 
silver or copper wire. Cover all lead 
sinkers with green varnish, made by dis- 
solving dark green sealing wax in spirits 
of wine to about the consistency of ma- 
ple syrup. 

Practise casting with either hand, 
thereby relieving the arms much. A 
square ring of India rubber slipped half 
way down the butt of a rod will turn off 
the rain drippings and prevent them 
running up the sleeve. Have a disgorger 
to remove hooks from the gullet of any 
fish. A baiting needle also comes handy. 
Your landing net should be made of silk 
or braided linen, with meshes one inch 
square, —and the silk waterproof net is 
the best. 

In fishing lakes and ponds use a sound- 
ing line, with knots every fathom or less 
to ascertain the depth of water readily, 
and a lead sinker weighing about a 
pound, the latter being egg-shaped to 
prevent it catching in the rocks. Use 
brass swivels exclusively. They will not 
break or rust, thereby rotting the line at 
the point of contact with it. 

As regards baits: — Fresh water min- 
nows or “shiners,” as they are sometimes 
called, those having red fins preferred, 
small yellow perch, roach, dace, and 


barbel (about three or four inches in 
length), goldfish, if one can stand ten or 
fifteen cents apiece for them, and salt 
water minnows, often known as “ fryers, ”’ 


“minnums,” or “tommy-cods,” form 
a good list of live fish baits. They 


should be attached. through the lips or 
back, hooking into the skin beside the 
dorsal fin, from behind, forward, taking 
pains not to touch the backbone, — else 
the fish will speedily die. Among other 
auxiliaries for the capture of the bass are 
helgramites or ‘dobsons,’’ purchasable 
at many of the tackle stores during the 
bass season; these are very useful on 
sandy bottoms and should be impaled on 
the hook through the body lengthwise or 
just in the rear of the cap at the back 
of the neck, also from behind forward. 
Others that may be mentioned are small 
green frogs, hooking through the back, 
leg, or lips; cray-fish or craw-fish, hook- 
ing through the tail from underneath 
upward ; shrimps, putting on through the 
body lengthwise, covering the barb with 
the head; crickets, especially good in 
September, affixing in the same way as 
shrimp or hooking under the throat latch ; 
grasshoppers, through the body length- 
wise or crosswise ; angle worms, as fancy 
dictates ; wasps, same as crickets ; cater- 
pillars (which the Palmer fly imitates), 
two or three at a time, first one length- 
wise, then one crosswise, then another 
lengthwise. It is needless to remove the 
claws from a cray-fish, or the legs and 
wings from a grasshopper. If the larve 
of the caddis worm or dragon-fly, better 
known as the “devil’s darning needle,” 
is obtainable, get it by all means, as no 
better bait exists than this. Go to the 
fishing grounds with as great a variety as 
you can get together, in order that you 
may be able to cater to the taste of this 
exceedingly eccentric fish. One can 
easily facilitate the prospects of a day’s 
fishing by “baiting up” one or two 
places. To this end use ground bait 
just before fishing, or throwing overboard 
dead cray-fish or minnows, a handful of 
unscoured worms, or some mud balls as 
large as a goose egg, containing bran and 
pollard, well worked together. Sink a 
beeve’s head or a large glass jar contain- 
ing a dozen minnows, with muslin tied 
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over the top; attach a line and buoy and 
leave it a couple of days. Joint up your 
rods and get all your tackle ready to fish 
while ashore. Talk as much as you wish, 
not too loud, but avoid noise from any 
cause on the bottom of the boat. 

When a black bass is hooked, the only 
way you can judge of his movements and 
intentions is by the sense of feeling 
exerted through the rod and line, and by 
watching the line at its point of contact 
with the surface of the water, — from 
which point never remove your eye until 
he is brought safely to bag. He will re- 
sort to every means in his power to get 
rid of the remorseless steel, sometimes 
breaking water four or five times. When 
a fish is seen to be making pell-mell for 
the surface, and is bound to get there no 
matter what happens, he can often be 
checked, just before he breaks water, by 
moving the rod quickly and steadily to 
the right or left, keeping a taut line, of 
course, all the while; but, should this 
not succeed and he breaks water in spite 
of you, lower the point of the rod a little, 
otherwise it may be smashed. Care must 
be taken in this, in order that he may not 
throw his weight and bring the whole 
force of his jump to bear on the straight 
taut line or fall back on the taut line, — 
either of which is extremely liable to 
produce the result spoken of. If you get 
a strike when trolling, keep the line taut 
and the boat in motion, slackening its 
speed somewhat, of course, for give him 
but a few inches of slack, and up he goes 
into the air like a rocket and is gone. 
But if held fast, simply keep cool, taking 
plenty of time to reel him in; there are 
five fish lost by reeling them too fast, 
where one is lost by slow reeling. Always 
keep a fish on the bend or spring of the 
rod, and never let him run away with the 
line if it can be helped, nor give him an 
inch of line he does not fight for. Do 
not attempt to bring him to net until he 
is exhausted, as the final flop often proves 
fatal to securing your fish. Return all 
fish of less than a pound weight to the 
water with as little injury as possible. 

If you now know where and how to 
catch the bass, a word or two regarding 
the cuisine may not come amiss. Break 
their necks as soon as caught, and keep 


in a cool place during the day. Large 
fish of three pounds and over should be 
scaled, and may then be stuffed and 
baked. Make the dressing the same as 
that for turkey or bluefish, putting a 
whole onion inside, if desired, and using 
plenty of English thyme and parsley. 
Bake slowly from one and a half to two 
hours, until well browned, basting fre- 
quently. Garnish the dish with sword 
ferns. Serve with the head and tail 
attached, and prop the fish up with 
skewers straight on his belly on the plat- 
ter. Carve by splitting straight down the 
back lengthwise, inserting the knife just 
forward and beside the first dorsal fin. 
Serve with brown gravy. Fish of medium 
size should be skinned, removing at the 
same time the head, tail, and all the fins. 
Sew three or four in a bag made of white 
cotton cloth, the same as is used for boil- 
ing halibut, place in boiling hot water 
until done, then serve with salt and 
pepper, and either mint, drawn butter, or 
egg sauce. Nothing excels fish cooked 
in this manner, and eaten with no other 
condiment than a pinch of salt and the 
squeeze of a lemon. Dress small fish of 
a pound weight the same as the latter, 
and fry in butter, pork, Indian meal, or 
cracker crumbs until brown. Serve with 
French fried potatoes and English Chutney 
sauce. 

It is some years since I became a 
devotee of black bass fishing, and I can 
cheerfully say, after having followed 
angling as a pastime for almost a quar- 
ter of a century, that I accord the palm 
to the bass as the chief of all the game 
fish of this country. The trout is the 
prettiest fish to look at that swims, and 
the most beautiful creature in form, color, 
and motion that can be imagined ; the sal- 
mon when fresh run from the sea is the 
finest existing model of marine architec- 
ture ; but the black bass, with his coat 
of mail, is the hero whose superior bravery 
and valor none can deny. It is this 
doughty warrior whose hard fought bat- 
tles warm the cockles of the angler’s 
heart, and stand pre-eminent among all 
our recollections of the finny tribe. The 
salmon is king and the brook trout a 
prince, but the black bass is the “ noblest 
Roman of them all.” I “firmly and 
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potently believe ” that if it ever comes to 
a survival of the fittest, this tireless fighter, 
cunning strategist, and “hustler,” ever 
fruitful in resources to balk the most 
skilful efforts for his capture, the small- 
mouthed black bass will answer to roll- 
call after every other fish has vanished 
from the waters, and his epitaph should 
ever be, “ He died game.” 

Well do I remember a struggle three 
seasons since with one of these selfsame 
“knights in Lincoln green.” "Iwas a 
beautiful summer morning, and I had 
arrived at a favorite reef ere the sun 
was an hour high or the blue smoke was 
curling above the cottage tops. ] was 
armed with a Leonard eleven ounce 
“split bamboo,” and had cast my fly, a 
large scarlet ibis, upon the slightly ruffled 
surface of the water when it was taken 
with a rush, splash, and dash, which made 
my blood tingle. What a jump! How 
that reel sang as he took out the line, 
five, ten, fifteen—twenty yards! Will 
he never stop? Ah! he is checked, — 
and as I feel him gently, and find to my 
delight that he is securely hooked, I wipe 
the perspiration from my brow and try 
to compose myself a little, for ’tis to be 
a long fight. ‘ Now, my boy, come on.” 
Click, click, click,— another jump, — 
splash, — still fast, — that’s good — now 
for it. Another jump straight out of 
water, trying to spit out the bait, and 
doing everything to free himself. Fail- 
ing in this, out he goes again, this time 





higher into the air than before, and with 
a shiver and shake through his entire 
frame struggles to disengage the hook 
from his jaws. Still unsuccessful, up he 
comes once more, this time doing all in 
his power, by a crooked jump sideways, 
to throw his tail and weight across the 
line and rip the hook from his flesh. 
Back he goes, and still being held fast 
he goes to the bottom and sulks a while ; 
but, being stirred up by a vigorous shake 
of the rod,—for the tough wood will 
stand the strain and the fish must be 
moved,—he makes a dive under the 
boat, trying to smash the rod and line. 
I give him the but for all it is worth, 
and as the dear old rod, the hero of a 
hundred battles, is made of good stuff, — 
he is balked once more in his bold ca- 
reer. But no whit disheartened, he 
switches off sideways, and away he goes 
for the anchor line, trying to snarl my 
tackle and wrench himself free. But, no, 
itis notto be. Fortune has not proven 
fickle to me, and this time he comes to 
the surface breathing hard. His last 
battle is over, poor fellow, the landing 
net is quietly though cautiously advanced, 
—and he is mine. As I gaze upon him, 


stuffed and mounted, upon the wall in 
my sanctum, all comes back to me again. 

It is the memory of battles such as 
this and of long days in green and 
quiet places, which makes me an angler ; 
and of allfish I love the black bass 
best of all. 
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\VERY scientist knows 
that where facts and 
theories disagree, it 
is the facts that are 
at fault. The evolu- 
tionists say there must 
be a link between the 
ape and the man; 
search long enough 
and you will find it. There must be iron 
ore among the mountains of the North 
Shore, the geologists insist; hunt dili- 
gently enough and you will discover it. 
As the scientists said so and the capi- 
talists hoped so, between them they 
induced the state to send half a dozen of 
us, surveyors, geologists, and mining ex- 
perts, to look for it. 

We made our headquarters for the 
summer at Bois Bleu because of its close 
connection with the great world. A tug 
from Duluth touched there once a week, 
brought us our mail, and took away the 
fishermen’s lake trout and _ Siskiwit. 
When we discovered iron, Bois Bleu 
would become a great city; meantime, 
it boasted eight houses, including the 
lightkeeper’s house, the post office, and 
Colonel Bob Weston’s “ hotel,’’ where we 
boarded. ‘The other five were seven by 
twelve log huts that belonged to no one in 
particular, stood vacant all winter, and 
were occupied by the first fishermen who 
arrived in the spring. Besides these 
dwellings of the dominant race, the beach 
and hillside were dotted with Indian 
tepees. 

It was obviously desirable for us to be 
on friendly terms with the scanty popula- 
tion of Bois Bleu, — moreover, the fisher- 
men were good fellows; so we often 
dropped into the post office of an even- 
ing and joined the noisy but not dis- 
orderly group around the stove. It was 
there that I first heard of Tom’s ’Liza. 

I had been tramping all day among 
the hills, carrying a huge hammer for 


"LIZA. 


By Edith Elmer. 


breaking rocks. The result was, I had 
only enough energy left to lounge in an 
arm-chair and sleepily tease Dr. Sinclair’s 
great tortoise-shell cat, which looked too 
provokingly comfortable to be let alone. 
The doctor sat near by, stroking his long, 
white beard, smiling benignantly, and 
looking very much out of place — which, 
truth to tell, he was. I used to wonder 
at first how the doctor ever drifted to 
Bois Bleu, but later on I understood quite 
well. He was one of those men who 
have every quality that brings success, ex- 
cept combativeness ; but that omission is 
fatal. He had made a mistake, more- 
over, in his profession; he was too sen- 
sitive, too womanish for it; he felt 
responsibilities too keenly. The little 
practice that he had, had broken down 
his nervous system completely. An en- 
tire change of scene and occupation was 
ordered, and he had gone into the 
wilderness. Now, remember the dislike 
of a dreamer for the noise and rush and 
dirt of civilization. Being once in the 
wilderness, he had stayed there. It was 
all plain enough. The unspoiled beauty 
of lake and hill and sky soothed him as a 
woman’s touch soothes an aching fore- 
head. And his books were with him, 
those well-read, well-pondered, well-loved 
volumes that filled the shelves in the 
corner of the post office. The doctor 
had plenty of interest ; he had a minera- 
logical collection, a botanical collection, 
and a collection of butterflies and beetles, 
all quite remarkable in their way. ‘The 
post office could scarcely have been 
lucrative, but he eked out his income by 
keeping a little store in an unbusiness- 
‘ike way, and furnishing the natives with 
tobacco and fishing tackle and cotton 
cloth. On the whole, the doctor’s life 
was a very peaceful one; but, perhaps, 
a trifle lonely. 

I had grown tired of speculating about 
the doctor, and, half unconsciously, | 
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TOM’S 


found myself listening to the talk among 
the men. 

“Why, what ails Tom ter night?” 
Colonel Bob was saying, as he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe. “He ain’t 
opened his mouth sence he come.” 

‘“T don’ know,” drawled the little 
French Canadian with a twinkle in his 
eye. “ Onless he have lost de heart to 
one o’ de many charmin’ ladees o’ dis 
towan.” There was a general laugh. 

“Ef you fellers don’t shet yer mouths, 
[ won’t tell ye what I see ter day,” broke 
in the subject of their remarks, suddenly 
bringing his feet and the front legs of his 
tilted chair on to the floor with a thud. 

“ Sarpints?”’ 

““Wuss’n thet! Ye mayn’t 
me, boys, but I seen —a gal!” 

He paused for effect, but was met by a 
chorus of jeers. 

“Tom see Meeses Bradee in de new 
sunbonnit,”’ suggested the Frenchman. 

‘Or the colonel’s missus.” 

“Ye leave my wife alone, boys, d’ye 
hear?” roared the colonel. 

** Come, colonel, nobody wa’n’t a hurtin’ 
her?” 

“Tom, me boy,” put in Mr. Brady, the 
lightkeeper, who often acted as peace- 
maker in an unobtrusive manner, “air ye 
often tuk this way?” 

“ An’ air it gen’ally dangerous to them 
near by?” 

‘It’s the Lord’s truth, boys; I seen 
her.”’ 


believe 


‘“What’s Tom doin’ wi’ the Lord’s 
truth ?”’ 
“He ain’t got no business with it, 


thet’s sartin. Better take it back, Tom, 
‘fore the Lord misses it.”’ 

“JT dunno about thet. He might make 
by keepin’ it a spell. I think I see the 
Lord advertisin’, ‘ No questions axed an’ 
a lib’rul reward fer its return !’”’ 

“You folks air a plaguey sight too 
funny. I won’t tell ye "bout thet gal 
now, not ter save ye!” And Tom re- 
lapsed into silence for the rest of the 
evening. 

It so happened that Tom and I got up 
to go at the same time. For several 
minutes we walked on together under 
the stars without saying a word. Then I 
broke the silence. 
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“1 say, Tom, what was that you were 
giving the boys about having seen a girl 
to-day?” 

‘“ Fact, sir, though they chose ter be so 
cussed funny ’bout it. I'll tell ye how it 
was. "Iwas too thick fer fishin’ this 
mornin’, so I jest slung on my rifle and 
went up the slope lookin’ fer some game 
—an’, by gosh, I found it! Maybe ye’ve 
noticed them sticks with white rags a 
floatin’ from ’em up yonder on the hill- 
side? ‘They’re Injun buryin’ grounds, ye 
know. Wal, I stumbled on one uv ’em 
in the fog, not seein’ rightly whar I was 
goin’. There was a big kind o’ box-like 
thing thar, with rough drawers an’ cubby- 
holes in it. An’ kneelin’ down in front 
uv it, an’ puttin’ daisies an’ sech like 
weeds inter them holes as serious ez ye 
please, was about the likeliest lookin’ gal I 
ever sot eyeson. Injun? Oh,o’ course, 
an’ wrapped up in a red blanket jest like 
any squaw. Up she jumps, scart ez any- 
thing. Gosh, but she was han’some! 
Tall an’ straight ez them white pines the 
lumbermen set store by, an’ yet sort 0’ 
bendable like — more in the natur’ uv a 
saplin’. Ye could see the blood jest 
cavortin’ up an’ down her cheeks right 
through the skin. An’ her eyes hed the 
look uv hevin’ been melted an’ then sot 
afire to. I asks her sort o’ gruff what’s 
she doin’ thar. She says, in her lingo, 
‘It’s the month o’ flowers, an’ I’m 
bringin’ ’em ter the dead.’ — ‘ Much good 
it does ’em, a rottin’ down below,’ says I, 
‘ter hev weeds poked in them cubbies 
fer ’em.’ —‘ Oh,’ says she, ‘ ye’re a white 
man,’—ez much ez ter say, ‘thet ac- 
counts fer ye’re bein’ sech a blockhead.’ 
I felt sort o’ tuck down, an’ wanted ter 
begin on a new tack. So I jest lays my 
hand on her shoulder an’ starts ter say 
somethin’ pleasant consarnin’ her good 
looks — when, whew! off she goes like 
she was shot out uv a gun, an’ I see her 
about half a mile down the slope, runnun’ 
like some wild thing out o’ the woods — 
which, I suppose, she zs, fer a fact,’’ he 
added meditatively. 

I expressed my interest in the adven- 
ture, for Tom had paused in a way that led 
me to think it was incumbent on me to 
say something. But I evidently overdid 
my politeness, for my late communica- 
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tive and poetical companion suddenly 
stood still, eyed me from head to foot, 
and then growled in a significant tone. 

“Look-y here, sir, You axed me 
bout this here gal, an’ I told you every- 
thing I knowed. But, ef so be ez ye set 
great store by this world, ye won’t start 
out to hunt her up. She’s my find, an’ 
I don’t go shares with no one.” 

I assured Tom that I had no thought 
of interfering with his rights as discoverer, 
and we parted amicably at the colonel’s 
door. 


re. 


Soon after this I went off, with the min- 
ing expert and a couple of Indian guides, 
on an extended expedition among the 
back hills. Returning after three weeks 
in the open air, several days of which 
were spent among the black-flies, I found 
my much-inhabited bunk at the colonel’s 
a marvel of luxury, and I regarded the 
brown paper partition between my room 
and the next as a triumph of civilization. 

The morning after my return, as I was 
sauntering out with a cigarette, Mrs. 


**I’m edicatin’ ‘Liza in the ways 0’ civilization an’ home life 


Colonel called after me and told me to 
get some fish for dinner, gently intima- 
ting that that festive meal wouldn’t come 
off at all if I didn’t. Mrs. Colonel was 
one of those people whom to hear is to 
obey. She was a tall, thin, bony woman, 
composed of a great number of acute 
angles. Having been brought up in the 
idea that there are no straight lines in 
nature, I saw no alternative but to regard 
Mrs. Colonel as a work of art. But once 
when I ventured on propounding this 
theory to my companions, the surveyor 
vowed that, if she was a work of art, she 


was “ damnably out of drawing.’ Her 
voice was like her person—all acute 
angles. ‘The amusing part of it was that 


she was perfectly aware of her external 
attractions, while she clung to the uni- 
versal belief of ugly people that “ appear- 
ances are deceptive.” She intimated as 
much to me one day, while telling me 
about a fisherman’s wife who had been 
at Bois Bleu the summer before, and 
what a little vixen she was, in spite of her 
doll-baby looks. “ But thet jest shows 
how we alluz gits led astray, if we set out 
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jedgin’ folks by their looks, an’ thet’s a 
fact. Anybody ’udathought thet woman 
was an angel, jest seein’ her outsides, and 
ye kin say for yeself ef anybody, ter look 
at me, wouldn’t take me fer a panther!” 
I remember that I agreed with her so 
heartily that she didn’t seem at all 
pleased ; but inconsistency is ingrained 
in the nature of women. 

Having received my orders to get fish, 
and not feeling in the least like fishing, I 
bethought me of my friend Tom, and di- 
rected my steps to his cabin to see if I 
could buy a lake trout. Tom was sitting 
on his doorstep, with his slouch hat on 
the back of his head and his pipe in his 
mouth. Evidently, he was taking a day 
off. He got up as I approached, and 
removed the pipe. 

“How air ye?” he said quite cor- 
dially. ‘Did ye strike any ore?”’? Then, 
the instincts of hospitality asserting them- 
selves, he added, ‘ Walk inter the shanty, 
won't ye, an’ set down?” 

I caught a glimpse of petticoats through 
the half-open door and said I would. 

Tom’s shanty had undergone a trans- 
formation since last I saw it. Ithad ac- 
quired the indescribable air of a home. 
The forlorn bunk in the corner had made 
way for a four-poster bed, resplendent in 
a calico quilt. The walls were covered 
with advertisement cards and pages from 
the illustrated papers. A rocking-chair 
with a tidy had been added to the room, 
and a carpet rug with pink and red _ roses 
on a light blue ground blazed on the 
floor. But the most telling touch of all 
was a row of fish geraniums in tin cans 
ranged on the window-sill. Over these 
household goods presided the most beau- 
tiful Indian girl I ever saw. I say pre- 
sided, to.be accurate; she retreated to 
the farthest corner and stood with her 
finger in her mouth, looking as sheepish 
and frightened as can well be imagined. 
I greeted her as civilly as I knew how, 
but not a word did she answer. 

*« She ain’t no great shakes on English,” 
Tom explained, “‘ an’ she’s kinder scart 
o’ you, being no wise used ter the gentry. 
Never mind her. Jest set down.” 

I sat down in the rocker and Tom 
stood up, as the establishment afforded 
no other chair. 
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“ You’re looking very comfortable here, 
Tom, — quite home-like,” I began. 

“Why, yes— don’t it look nice?” he 
replied much gratified. ‘ O’ course, it’s 
a poor place ter you, but J ain’t been 
so fixed up fer a long spell. Why, ye 
see, when me an’ ’Liza set up together I 
thought we might jest ez well make our- 
selves ter home an’ not act like we was 
tentin’ out. Besides, I’m edicatin’ ’Liza 
in the ways o’ civilization an’ home life. 
So ez I hed ter go ter Duluth anyhow, 
I jest laid in a stock o’ truck an’ brung it 
back with me on the tug. ’7Z7s pretty 
nice, ain’t it now?”’ 

“But how on earth did you ever think 
of putting flowers in your window?” 

“Tt was surprisin’ on my part, wa’n’t 
it? Wal, ye know I got ter thinkin’ how 
the livin’-room used ter look ter hum 
when I was a little chap, an’ I recol- 
lected seein’ them red flowers in the win- 
der an’ how chirky they alluz looked, an’ 
I set off straight ter Marm Brady an’ she 
says, ‘Tom, I hadn’t ort ter be en- 
couragin’ ye in the paths o’ wickedness’ ; 
but she takes me inter the yard all the 
same an’ cuts me them slips.’”’ And 
Tom chuckled softly at the recollection 
of the experience. 

“Tom,” I said, “ you’re a lucky dog. 
And is this young lady the one you were 
telling me about before I went away?” 

“She air thet, sir. But ye ain’t got 
no call ter be so damn polite about it, 
bein’ ez ’Liza don’t understand yer lingo, 
an’ bein’ ez I’m quite up ter the diff- 
rence ’twixt a lady an’ a squaw.” 

“ By the way,” I continued, wishing to 
change the subject, ‘“ how did she come 
to have such a civilized name as Eliza?” 

Tom leaned back against the wall and 
laughed. 

“Lord bless ye, ye didn’t suppose she 
was so baptized? When she come here I 
axed her her name, an’ it was the jaw- 
breakin’est thing I ever sot earson. Dad 
alluz called mother ’Liza, so I concludes 
thet was a proper kind o’ name fer a 
woman, an’ says ter her, ‘ Jest drop thet, 
yer name is ’Liza’; an’ she, ez is her 
way, saying’ nothin’, ’Liza she was, an’ 
’Liza she still is.” 

Tom evidently thought he had an- 
swered enough questions, so he began 
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pumping me about my trip. Not having 
found iron, it was a rather sore subject 
with me, and I got through my cross- 
examination as quickly as possible and 
stated the errand on which I had come. 

“T’m mighty sorry not ter accom- 
modate ye, but I turned over my fish ter 
the tug only yesterday, an’ ez ye see I 
ain’t been out this mornin’.” He re- 
flected amoment. “I'll tell ye! Would 
a white fish fill yer bill? I see the old 
Injun in the tepee yonder comin’ home 
jest now with a whoppin’ big un he’d 
speared.” 

“ Capital! But will he let me have it?” 

“ Oh, ’Liza’li git it fer ye ; ’Liza, jest run 
over ter the tepee yonder an’ ax yer re- 
spected gran’dad fer the white fish he jest 
brung in. Tell him the white man’ll give 
him a dime fer it.” 

“ Better say a quarter,” I suggested. 

“Jest ez ye like,” he said, casting a 
look of withering scorn at me, “but I 
wouldn’t be a fool ef I was you.” 

I subsided meekly. Just here an un- 
expected obstacle occurred in ’Liza’s re- 
fusing to go. Not a word did she say, 
but she retreated still further into the 
corner and shook her head violently. 
Tom stormed and swore, but to no pur- 
pose. 

“Well, drat it, I’ll go myself!’’ he ex- 
claimed finally, — and he did. 

“ Queer, ain’t it,” he said to me as he 
returned in triumph with the fish, “ how 
she hates ter go near her own folks? 
She’s been thet way ever sence she tuk 
up with civilization.” 

“ Civilization and you,” I added. 

Tom grinned and I returned to Mrs. 
Colonel, fortified with the wherewithal 
for dinner. 


id. 


A coupLe of years later an old college 
chum from the East was visiting me, and 
wanting to show him some phases of 
western life with which he was unfamiliar, 
and at the same time give him some 
good fishing and shooting, I bethought 
me of Bois Bleu. We took the weekly 
tug, and were nearly suffocated all the 
way up by the smells of fish, old and new, 
which haunted it. The colonel and his 
wife met us at the wharf, and gave usa 
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hearty welcome. On our way to the 
house, I caught sight of an old man with 
bent shoulders and patriarchal beard, 
whom I took to be Dr. Sinclair, leading 
by the hand a wee mite of a girl, dressed 
very prettily in city clothes, all in white, 
with a piqué hat tied under chin, —as 
unlike the settlers’ children as could be 
imagined. 

“Who's the young lady our friend, the 
doctor, is escorting?” I ventured to ask. 

‘She kinder belongs to him,” snapped 
Mrs. Colonel. 

I began to laugh. 

“You don’t mean to say the doctor 
has been having an adventure ?”’ 

The colonel went off into peals of 
laughter, and Mrs. Colonel smiled sourly. 

“] means what I says, an’ nothin’ 
more. Ez for the doctor, he ain’t got 
spunk enough to have a child of his own.” 

I took this to be an exoneratidn of the 
doctor, though no very satisfactory ex- 
planation of the mystery, but it had an 
accent of finality and I did not dare pur- 
sue the subject. 

When the enlivening collation of pie 
and cheese known as “ tea”’ was over, I 
took my friend out to see Bois Bleu. We 
soon wandered down to the end of the 
pier, and sat for some time at the foot of 
the lighthouse, smoking peacefully and 
watching the sunset tints as they faded 
from crimson to pink and from pink to 
gray. 

The lighthouse suggested the light- 
keeper. I had always been fond of the 
Brady family, and by some unwonted 
streak of brilliancy I had thought to bring 
a box of candy for the children. So we 
turned into the well-kept enclosure which 
surrounds the lightkeeper’s trim and some- 
what pretentious frame house. The light 
is a sixth-order, pier-head lantern in a 
tower fifteen feet high. The house is a 
two story and a half Queen Anne cottage 


containing eight or ten rooms. I have 
often noticed these compensations in 


government offices. 

Mr. Brady had gone to the post office 
to smoke. Mrs. Brady I found just the 
same as ever, not a whit less cheerful or 
energetic, in spite of the brand-new baby 
and the yearling that had been added to 
her establishment since I last saw her. 
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Having delivered the candy and inquired 
after the family, I was on the point of 
leaving when the vision of the little tot in 
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| caught sight of an old man leading a wee mite of a girl.’ 


white clutching the doctor's hand flashed 
through my mind, and I hastened to ask 
Mrs. Brady about it. 

“Oh, bless yer soul, he’s been a father 
ter thet child ef ever a man was. Ye 
recolleck thet fisherman, Tom, thet tuk 
up with a young squaw the summer ye 
was here? Wal, it’s ¢hezr child.” 

“You don’t tell me so!’’ I exclaimed. 
«And what has become of ’Liza?” 

Mrs. Brady pointed significantly toward 
the ceiling. 
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“T reckon she’s up there, though she 
wasaheathen. She went through enough, 
ef thet counts for anything.” 

“Dead? 
little girl!” 

“T'll tell ye about it 
some day when ye’ve 
time to listen. It’s a 
middlin’ long story.” 

I begged her to tell 
me right away. 

«Sure ye ain’t in no 
hurry? Wal, this is the 
way it was. Ye know 
what kind o’ men them 
fishermen is — the win- 
ter in Duluth, this sum- 
mer here, the next 
summer there, an’ a 
wife everywhere. They 
don’t seem ter mean no 
great harm by it; but 
sometimes harm comes 
uv it, fer all thet. Wal, 
long in the fall, on the 
last trip o’ the tug, off 
goes Tom, and never 
lets on ter ’Liza ez he 
ain’t comin’ direkly 
back. When it come 
time fer the tug ter be 
back, an’ it didn’t turn 
up, she begins ter git 
kind o’ anxious, an’ I 
see her standin’ in the 
doorway day after day 
shadin’ her eyes with 
her hand, an’ lookin’ 
out on the lake so sad 
and lonely like an’ 
me knowin’ all the while 
he wa’n’t comin’ back! 
I could most a cried ter 
see her watchin’ fer him, knowin’ what I 
did. I hope the Lord ’ll fergive me fer all 
the lies I told her firstand last. They was 
well meant, anyhow. I tuk ter stoppin’ 
ter see her, ter chirk her up abit. I told 
her right out it was the last trip o’ the 
tug, but let on ez, o’ course, Tom hadn’t 
knowed it, an’ would be sure ter come jest 
ez soon ez the ice on the lake was hard 
enough ter travel on. An’ she, poor 
child, tuk it all in, an’ tuk ter goin’ down 
on the pier every day ter poke the ice 


The poor 
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with a stick. The poor young thing! 
It makes my heart ache now, ter think uv 
her! An’ what a store she did set by 
thet good-fer-nothin’ Tom! When I 
first tuk ter goin’ ter see her she was 
kinder shy an’ scart, but by an’ by she 
gits quite frien’ly like an’ tells me ’bout 
the calico frock ‘Tom said he’d bring her 
when he came honte, and wants ter know 
ef I don’t think ‘Tom’s the wonderfulest 
man thet ever breathed, an’ asks me fifty 
thousand questions "bout the city an’ 
how long it ’ll take Tom ter git up when 
the ice is firm enough. ‘Ter all o’ which 
I jest ladles out lies ter chirk her up. It 
was easy enough ter see the way she was 
in ; but she, either from bein’ so young, or 
bein’ a Injun, or bein’ so much wrapped up 
in her Tom, didn’t seem ter hev no great 
store o’ nat’ral feelin’s. ‘I don’t want no 
young uns. I hopes the thing’ll die,’ she says. 
An’ when [I tuk ter tellin’ her how cunnin’ 
it ud be, an’ how much company fer her, 
she says kinder sad-like, ‘‘Tom’s all the 
company I want—an’ young uns ud pester 
him.’ She never fer a moment hed a 
doubt thet thet precious Tom wa’n’t 
a-comin’ back ter her jest the first 
moment he could git there. ‘I reckon 
Tom’ll be here by ter-morrow,’ she’d 
say ter me every time I went there. An’ 
I alluz says, ‘Yes, me dear, I’ve no doubt 
he will.’ Ye may remember, sir, what a 
cold winter thet was. I don’t recolleck 
anything like it. ‘the wind jest bit yer 
nose off ter so much ez open the door. 
The Injuns was dyin’ all over the moun- 
tains like musketers. An’ ’Liza_ she 
hadn’t nothin’ ter eat, —an’ livin’ in a 
house all the season, she’d kinder o’ lost 
her Injun ways an’ couldn’t git nothin’. 
She’d git what she could at the store, 
sayin’ ‘Tom ud pay fer it when he come 
back, an’ the doctor gives her all she 
wants an’ never lets on. But ye know 
yerself, the doctor don’t keep much in 
the way of vittles outside of coffee an’ 
sugar an’ mint sticks, the which ain’t 
over and above sustainin’; an’ I reckon 
she’d a-lived pretty narrow ef I hadn’t 
sent my Janie over ’most every day with 
a mess 0’ venison or a bit o’ puddin.’ 
An’ she’d say yes, ef Tom should happen 
ter drop in unexpected it ud come in 
very handy. But she never says nothin’ 
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about bein’ in need o’ things herself — 
not she. 

“You, sir, livin’ in the city, hev no 
idee what the winter’s like up here, ner 
how long an’ dreary it seems ter the best 
uv us. Ye look out at the lake, an’ thets 
white an’ dazzlin’; ye look up at the 
hills, an’ they’re white an’ dazzlin’; ye 
look under foot, an’ 7?s white an’ daz- 





zlin’, — everywhere the same whiteness 
and dazzlin’ness. An’ then it’s so lone- 
some. I git mighty tired ’fore it’s over 


o’ seein’ nobody but me own folks an’ 
the doctor an’ the colonel an’ his missus. 
So ye kin jest think how many years 
long thet winter must er seemed ter ’Liza, 
all alone, an’ every day expectin’ Tom. 
“Wal, long in the spring, *bout March 
er April, but long afore the ice an’ snow 
hed thought o’ sech a thing ez meltin’, I 
was woke up one night by a terr’ble 
thumpin’ at the door. Brady, he jest 
snores through it all, ez happy ez ye 
please. Ez I opens the door, a great 
puff o’ wind comes in, a pilin’ up the 
snow in the hall, —an’ thar was ’Liza, all 
pinched up with the cold, with jest a 
little plaid shawl throwed over her head. 
She was half scart ter death, not knowin’ 
rightly what ailed her. "Iwa’n’t no time 
fer her ter be goin’ home, so I jest tum- 
bles her inter some warm blankets, an’ 
starts fer the doctor. An’ the Lord only 
knows how thet poor child ever got from 
her shanty ter us. The snow was so 
thick an’ blindin’ I got lost a dozen times 
jest between here and the doctor’s, an’ I 
kept flounderin’ in the drifts, an’ once’t 
I got inter a drift up ter me armpits, an’ 
I thought I was done fer. I alluz says 
I’]l be ready when the Lord calls me, ’ud 
I kept thinkin’ what a mess Brady but 
make a bringin’ up all them children 
without me. O’ course I got out in the 
Lord’s own time, an’ the doctor’s door 
bein’ onlocked, I jest runs right in, an’ 
I reckon he was pretty much scart when 
he woke up an’ see me standin’ by the 
bed all covered with snow, lookin’ fer all 
the world, like any ghost. I tells him 
quick enough what’s the matter, an’ he 
jumps up and begins pullin’ on his clothes. 
An’ we went back tergether ter ’Liza.” 
Here Mrs. Brady stopped to get her 
breath and wipe her face with the corner 
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of her apron. Presently she went on : — 
“Oh, Lord, shall I ever fergit thet 
night an’ the follerin’ day! It all comes 
back ter me when I’m sittin’ alone after 
dark, an’ when I wakes up o’ nights, I 
thinks uv it even now. Lord help us, 
what a world this is! Wal, wal, the baby 
was a gal, ez fat and likely a young un 
ez I ever see; but poor ’Liza laid there 
without a grain o’ strength in her body, 
with a kinder look about her ez ef she 
was more’n half in the other world 
a’ready. I thought she’d take comfort 
in seein’ her baby, but she was too much 
uv a child herself ter take any int’rest in 
the other child, an’ she gives it a little 
push ter show she ain’t got no use fer it. 
Pretty soon she got ter feelin’ thet she’s 
goin’ an’ she begun ter scream. ‘Oh, 
I’m goin’ ter die,’ she says, ‘I’m goin’ 
ter die, an’ I don’t want ter die. I want 
ter see Tom. Don’t let me die! Oh, 
the ugly thing, ter make me die! Why 
can’t ¢7¢ die and let me stay with Tom !’ 
‘Hush, me dear,’ says I, ‘ ye ain’t neither 
uv ye goin’ ter die. An’ ye can’t help 
lovin’ yer little babe. See how much she 
favors Tom. She’s jest the livin’ image 
uv him.’ Thet fetched her, an’ she 
boosted herself up on her elbow ter look 
at it. ‘Why so it is,’ she says, and fell 
ter kissin’ it. ‘But I’m goin’ ter die an’ 
never see Tom no more—without he 
should git here right off. He'll feel so 
bad when he finds out— poor Tom!’ 
Then she reaches up and takes the doc- 
tor’s hand, an’ I see the tears kinder 
tricklin’ down his face. ‘You’re a good 
man,’ says she, ‘will ye promise me ter 
take good care o’ the baby till Tom 
fer her? "I'won’t be long, an’ 
Tom ‘ll pay ye fer it when he comes?’ 
The doctor looks kind o’ funny. An’ 
there was the poor dyin’ thing a lookin’ 
at him ez ef she could see clear through 
ter his heart, an’ then thet mite uv a 
baby, jest ez ef it understood what was 
goin’ on, stuck out its little arms an’ set 
up the pitifulest wail, ez ef it hadn’t a 
friend in the world. An’ I see the doc- 
tor rub his eyes with the back uv his 
other hand, an’ he smiles the way I’ve 
alluz pictered the angels a smilin’, an’ he 
says very gentle like, ‘ Yes, me dear, I'll 
keep her an’ take good care uv her, till 
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Tom comes ter git her.’ An’ she smiled 
kind o’ contented. Thet was the last 
thing she ever knowed. Pretty soon she 
went out uv her mind, an’ begun ravin’ 
’bout ‘Tom an’ the Lord knows what all, 
ih 














** Shadin’ her eyes with her hand, lookin’ out on the lake.” 


an’ we hed ter hold her ter keep her 
from flingin’ herself out o’ bed. Long 
about night she got still again, an’ about 
five o’clock in the 


mornin’ she _ jest 
quietly passed away.” 
There was a pause. Presently she 
added : 


“Now ye know how the doctor came 
by the child. He knowed about ez much 
ez a calf how ter take care uv it, but 
bein’ half Injun, 0’ course it was hard 
ter kill, an’ I did all I could ter help him 
along. Ef anything turns up, he comes 
ter me to talk it over ter this day. Wal, 
he’s jest guv himself up ter takin’ care 
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o’ thet child, an’ dotes on it, ez I never 
see a man dote on a child yet. He’s 
sot out ter make a lady uv her, I reckon, 
with all them store clothes he rigs her up 


in. Think o’ ’Liza’s child bein’ a lady! 
She’s pretty much spoilt, o’ course, but he 
will hev it so. An’ I do believe the Lord’ll 
make it a blessing ter him in the end.” 
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THE SOCIALISM OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
By Edward Grubb, MLA. 


i“ Socialism means the practical application of Christianity to life.” Birmingham address on Democracy. ] 


E call James Russell 
Lowell a Socialist in 
the broader sense 
only of that elastic 
term, —the sense in 
which it may be ap- 
plied to every man 
who feels acutely the 
wrongs suffered by the poor, and has 
formed for himself a high ideal of human 
equality and brotherhood. He was a 
Socialist after the type of Isaiah and the 
Hebrew Prophets, and stands in our own 
times alongside of such idealists as Rous- 
seau, Mazzini, and Ruskin. He was not, 
any more than these, a Socialist in the 
sense of advocating any cut-and-dried 
political system, or any special scheme 
of social or industrial organization. His 
socialism consists in his strong grasp of 
the conception of the worth of man as 
man, and his fearless denunciation of the 
false standards that men conventionally 
apply ; the selfish customs and traditions 
that lead them to honor the strong while 
despising the weak, and to attach more 
importance to wealth and outward show 
than to the development of true manhood. 

The poems in which this quality is 
most apparent date from the years be- 
tween 1840 and 1850. ‘That was, as we 
all know, a time of great social awakening 
throughout the civilized world; the new 
ideals of Robert Owen in England, and 
Saint Simon and Fourier in France had 
begun to work upon the public mind. 
In 1831, had appeared Carlyle’s “ Sartor 
Resartus,” in which a doctrine was pro- 
claimed (whether the author knew it or 
not) essentially similar to Saint Simon’s ; 
and in 1843, the same great genius in 
“Past and Present’ flung bitter re- 
proaches at what he regarded as the self- 





satisfied statesmanship and political econ- 
omy of his day, which in his view calmly 
condemned the multitude to toil and 
suffer for the enrichment of the few. 

Many believed that the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and the Italian revolutions 
of the same period, marked the beginning 
of a new era in human history. Mazzini, 
becoming head of the new Roman Re- 
public in 1849, believed that he was 
divinely commissioned to assist in estab- 
lishing in the world the principles of 
association which, in his great works on 
the “ Duties of Man and Thoughts upon 
Democracy in Europe,” he had _ been 
pressing upon the minds of his country- 
men. 

The breath of a new conception of 
life was wafted across the Atlantic and 
inspired the soul of Lowell. He was 
young and enthusiastic, and the seeds of 
the new ideal found in his poetic tem- 
perament a rich soil in which to grow. 
“The pulse of his hotter years,’ as he 
himself says looking back upon this fer- 
vent time, beat in his veins, and forced 
from him, like white-hot iron under the 
hammer, his finest work. 

Let us fora moment follow the drama 
of contemporary history. The dreams 
of a new era received a rude awakening 
in the failure of socialistic schemes of 
Louis Blane at Paris; the overthrow by 
Louis Napoleon, after a few heroic 
months, of the young Roman Republic ; 
and the collapse of the French Republic 
in the coup a@’état of Dec. 2, 1851. 

With the new French Empire socialism 
seemed to die. Ere long it came to be 
regarded merely as a passing dream, the 
product of fevered brains, and in its ab- 
sence the old society once more breathed 
freely. Before long, however, the once 
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dreaded spectre again appeared. Karl 
Marx had been at Paris in 1848, and had 
been working in secret ever since. In 
1862, Lassalle publicly proclaimed in 
Berlin the principles of Marx, and 
founded those societies of working men 
which formed the origin of the present 
social-democratic movement in Ger- 
many. It is from this source that the 
socialism of to-day has chiefly sprung, 
whether in its anarchistic and _ revolu- 
tionary or in its more peaceful evolu- 
tionary form. 

This is mentioned to show how similar 
in some respects is the present day to that 
in which Lowell wrote his socialistic 
poems. Hence it is that they seem to 
many of us so fresh and true, so well 
adapted to the circumstances of our own 
time. Along with many others he may 
have made the mistake of attempting, in 
his own words, to “start Millennium too 
quick”’; a thought to which, in his later 
poems, he not unfrequently gives expres- 
sion. 

“ Not that I’m one that much expec’ 

Millennium by express to-morrow; 

They w2// miscarry, —I recollec’ 

Tu many on ’em, to my sorrer: 

Men ain’t made angels in a day, 

No matter how you mould and labor ’em: 

Nor ’riginal ones, I guess, don’t stay 

With Abe so of’n as with Abraham.” ! 

The disappointments and reaction that 
have come through forgetting this, it is 
very needful to bear in mind; but there 
are none of us who will not be better men 
and women, and better citizens, for as- 
similating the spirit and the ideal of 
Lowell’s early poems. 

The most outspoken of all these is 
“Hunger and Cold,” written in 1844. 
Under the gaunt figures of Hunger and 
Cold are represented the mass of the op- 
pressed and down-trodden toilers, who in 
the European history and literature of 
that, the Chartist, period, fill so large a 
place. He pictures them prowling like 
wolves around the palace where fashion 
and beauty meet for the feast and dance, 
until at last, when the reckoning hour has 
tolled, the attack is made. 

“Cheeks are pale, but hands are red, 
Guiltless blood may now be shed, 
But ye mustand will be fed, 


Hunger and Cold.” 
' (Biglow Papers, second series, No. VII.) 


Rejecting as devil’s theories the notion 
that some were made to toil and starve and 
others to enjoy the good things of life, 
the poet ends with an appeal to men to 
repent of their cruelty and indifference, 
and to follow Pity to the fold of Love. 

The next poem, “ The Landlord,” turns 
upon the thought how little mere outward 
possessions count in the making of a man. 
The poor starving wretch who “ mounts 
his crazy garret stair” to think and plan 
and write, is in reality the master of him 
who sits idly in his easy-chair enjoying 
the thought of his wealth. When both 
have passed away, the rich man only 
“‘makes more green six feet of soil,’’ 
while the poor lives on by his wise 
thoughts and discoveries to lighten human 
toil, and claims the world as his own. 

In “Sir Launfal,” “The Search,” and 
“A Parable,” the purest lessons of Christ- 
ian Socialism are taught. “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal” is too well-known and 
deservedly popular to need exposition 
here; the others might with advantage 
be more widely read. In “The Search” 
the poet sets out to look for the Christ, 
and tries to find him first among fields 
and woods and the fair realm of Nature. 
But winter comes with rude, cold hand 
and spoils its beauty; a figure of that 
cold relentless law that forbids us to 
find in Nature the human heart we crave. 
And so he turns to Humanity, and seeks 
for Christ amidst power and wealth ; but 
finds it only a world of dead forms and 
lifeless creeds without one beat of the 
living heart. Then he is met by Love, 
who leads him away from the hard, proud 
world along a track, on which are seen 
the marks of torn and bleeding feet, until 
they came to a rude and roofless hovel. 
Here at last is He of whom the poet is 
in search, a hungry child clinging to His 
knee and a hunted slave looking up to 
Him with trust and tenderness. 

“T knelt and wept; my Christ no more I seek; 
His throne is with the outcast and the weak.” 

In “A Parable” he pictures Christ 
returning to the earth to see how his re- 
ligion prospers. He is welcomed with 
pomp and state, but in the midst of splen- 
did ritual and kingly homage the Son of 
Mary only hangs down his head. For the 
walls of the gorgeous temple are cracked 
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and swaying, and from under their founda- 
tions come sighs and bitter groans. 
“ Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 
And think ye that building shall endure 
That shelters the noble and crushes the poor ?” 


“‘Stanzas on Freedom” is a master- 
piece of condensed vigor, and stirs the 
soul like the blast of a trumpet. Its pur- 
pose is to show that a so-called freedom 
which consists simply in securing our 
own rights and forgetting others who are 
less fortunate is no true freedom at all. 
This was what Mazzini never ceased to 
urge ; and it was to forgetfulness of this 
that he mainly attributed the collapse of 
the first French revolution. The same 
thought lies at the basis of the poem “On 
the Capture of Fugitive Slaves near Wash- 
ington,” which, though from a literary 
point of view it is inferior, is also stirring 
and noble. 

In the “ Ode to France,’’ written after 
the revolution of February, 1848, Mr. 
Lowell hails with gladness the expulsion 
of Louis Philippe, as having been effected 
not by Frenchmen merely, but by the 
Spirit of the Age. He claims it asa tri- 
umph, even though for a time confidence 
should be shaken and trade should lan- 
guish ; for in the last resort, as Sismondi 
said to Ricardo, the question is not 
about wealth but about men. 

“Ts here no triumph ? Nay, what though 

The yellow blood of trade meanwhile should pour 
Along its arteries a shrunken flow, 

And the idle canvas droop long the shore? 

These do not make a State, 
Nor keep it great; 
I think God made 
The earth for man, not trade; 
And when each humblest human creature 

Can stand, no more suspicious or afraid, 
Erect and kingly in his right of nature 

To heaven and earth knit by harmonious ties, 

. . . There I behold a Nation, 

I see her in the soul whose shine 
Burns through the craftsman’s grimy countenance 

In the new energy divine 
Of Toil’s enfranchised glance.” 


” 


In this last passage, the purest breath 
of the modern social spirit finds expres- 
sion, —that spirit which can never rest so 
long as the majority of men are dwarfed 
and stunted in mental growth,—while the 
higher possibilities of human nature are 
open only to the few. 

The question is often asked, whether 


after all, the teaching of principles like 
these is the function of the poet, or 
whether his true work is not rather to sing 
like song-thrush or nightingale, from 
pure delight in singing. We see no 
need to dogmatize upon’ the matter. 
Poetry is the expression in harmonious 
language of rich and vivid thoughts ; its 
prime condition is the power to feel deep- 
ly ; and if it is the moral side of life that 
impresses itself most upon a poet’s con- 
sciousness,—if the teaching of moral 
principles is the spontaneous expression 
of his inmost self,—it may surely have 
its place as well as any other theme. 

No sober critic, perhaps, would place 
Lowell above the second rank of English- 
speaking poets. His metaphors are 
sometimes strained and occasionally ob- 
scure ; now and then they seem to be- 
tray a conscious striving after tropes and 
figures rather than the spontaneous cloth- 
ing of his thoughts. His language rarely 
touches the level of stately harmony 
which we find in the best work of Words- 
worth or Tennyson; and he lacks the 
Shakespearian force and pregnancy of 
Browning. 

In spite of this, however, he will always 
be appreciated by those who love the 
outpourings of a pure human soul touched 
with the fundamental feelings common to 
humanity, who enters keenly into the joy 
and mirth as well as into the sorrows of 
mankind, and blends humor with his 
pathos in a way that few have equalled. 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
and Holmes form a galaxy of poets of 
which any nation might well be proud. 
All of them lift our thoughts into a purer 
region ; all of them, believing that 

“ Life’s bases rest 

Beyond the probe of chemic test,” 
help to raise us above the materialism 
that, in the world of business as well as 
in philosophy tends to drag us down. 
The closing words of the memorial poem 
written for the hundredth anniversary of 
American Independence, although in 
1876 the lyre of Lowell was no longer 
responsive as it once had been, shows 
where his faith rested,—a faith not for 
himself alone, but for that great nation 
of which he was one of the noblest rep- 
resentatives. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THe story of General Armstrong and the 
Hampton Institute, as it has been told so impres- 
sively of late in New England, since General 
Armstrong was struck down among us, and as it 
was told anew in the last number of this magazine, 
suggests some serious thoughts about the way in 
which men look at heroes and heroisms, and 
about the general disproportion in men’s sundry 
interests and activities. For the most part, men 
have a poor eye for the truest heroes round about 
them in their own day; their hero-worship is 
concerned chiefly with the past. Emerson said 
of Webster, at the time of the Fugitive Slave law, 
when Garrison and Phillips and Parker and Whit- 
tier were waging their great fight: “ He knows 
the heroes of 1776, but cannot see those of 1851 
when he meets them in the street.” However 
severe this view of Webster may be, the word is 
true of a thousand thousand men. It is as com- 
mon to-day as it was in Christ’s time and before 
Christ’s time, for men who busy themselves in 
painting the tombs of the prophets to be just as 
busy in stoning the prophets sent unto their own 
generation. Carlyle himself, the greatest ofall our 
hero-worshippers, whose name rushes to our lips 
at the very mention of heroes and heroism, had 
but a poor eve and ear for the heroic figures and 
voices of his own epoch. He never caught 
Mazzini’s vision, he hardly understood what 
Mazzini was about in the world, even when he 
had him for his neighbor and went in and out 
with him day by day. There had been no con- 
siderable exhibition of heroism in England, 
according to his vision, for two centuries — no 
real body of heroes since the Puritans. It may 
well be doubted whether, had he been the con- 
temporary of Cromwell or of Luther, whom he 
celebrated so well, he would not have been found 
their enemy and counted them malcontents, busy- 
bodies, and disorderly fellows. 

But it is not chiefly or usually a question of 
enmity or captiousness toward our heroes; it is 
a question of blindness, deafness, and indiffer- 
ence, —lack of adequate recognition, apprecia- 
tion, and support, while they are still with us in 
the flesh. It has become a proverb that bless- 
ings brighten as they fly; and so it is true to most 
of us that our heroes grow in stature as they get 
farther and farther away in the past. 


** Alas! no present saint we find; 
The white cymar gleams far behind, 
Revealed in outline vague, sublime, 
Through telescopic mists of time!” 


Whittier sings, in that great poem of his 
—for very great poem it is—‘“ The Chapel of 
the Hermits,” a poem devoted to pressing this 
very truth, that the world was never fuller of 
saints and heroes than it is to-day, that the trouble 
with us is not lack of heroes, but lack of eyes :— 


“ That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, — 
Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine.” 


eee a 


The poet’s friend envies the generation that 
saw Christ in the flesh. Could he but have 
belonged to that generation, have touched the 
Master’s garment’s hem, seen his tears of love, 
and heard his evening hymn on Olivet, then what 
a faith would his have been! The very swine- 
herd, the beggar, the leper, “ whose eyes of flesh 
beheld the Lord,” were enviable mortals; could 
he even be borne away and allowed to look on 
Siloa’s pool, the brook Kedron, and the garden 
of Gethsemane, “the sacred soil His sandals 
pressed,” his cold heart would surely melt! But 
the rebuking poet reminds him that there are no 
holy “dates”? in God’s universe — rather, no un- 
holy dates. The doubter of our day would have 
been the High Priest or Pilate of that day. What 
did the scribes of Chorazin think? So would 
our scholars think, if the gospel drama were en- 
acted before their eyes instead. What faith had 
Nain and Nazareth? The same that Boston and 
New York would have —that is the poet’s im- 
plied answer. Even 

** Of the few followers whom He led, 
One sold him, — all forsook and fled.’”’ 


Reminding him of these things, the poet ex- 
claims, — 
**O friend! we need nor rock nor sand, 
Nor storied stream of Morning-Land; 


The heavens are glassed in Merrimack, — 
What more could Jordan render back? 


** We lack but open eye and ear 

To find the Orient’s marvels here; 
The still small voice in autumn’s hush, 
Yon maple wood the burning bush, ’ 


As it is with reference to Christ, so it is, the 
poet teaches, with reference to all our heroes, so 
far as all mere matters of environment and the 
outward go, all matters of mere time and place. 
“ Oh, if Fenelon were alive,’’ Rousseau exclaimed 
to Saint Pierre, as the story has come down, “I 
would struggle to get into his service, even as a 
lackey!”? Yet when Fenelon really was alive, 
the poet asks us to remember, throne and altar 
were surrounded by wantons and bigots, by soul- 
less forms and false pretence, all the pomp of 
state and ritual scarce hiding the loathsome death 
below. 

“ Midst fawning priests and courtiers foul, 
The losel swarm of crown and cowl, 
White-robed walked ¢ rangois Fenelon, 
Stainless as Uriel in the sun. 

** Vet in his time the state blazed red, 
The poor were eaten up like brez ad; 

Men knew him not; his gz arment’ s hem 
No healing virtue had for them.’ 


Could Rousseau have got back to Fenelon’s 
time — which indeed we do not accuse him of 
wishing to do — he would not have found half the 
incentive, or encouragement, or support, or good 
companionship, which he found in his own time. 
And could the poet’s yearning friend really have 
got back to Christ’s time, had he really been 
doomed thither, he would have been of all men 
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most miserable, and have panted for Newburyport 
as he never panted for Nazareth. Goethe’s 
Weimar, Elizabeth’s England, Lorenzo’s Flor- 
ence, Czesar’s Rome, Sappho’s Greece, Solomon’s 
Jerusalem, — we should every one of us be glad 
enough to get out of them, when curiosity was 
once gratified, back to Boston and 1892. And 
getting back —this is the principal point — we 
should probably find more heroes to the thousand 
in the population, more men and women with the 
stuff in them that heroes are made of, than we 
had encountered in our whole peregrination 
among the famous ages and places. The men 
who rallied for Salamis and Naseby rallied in no 
nobler spirit than those who rallied for Gettysburg 
and there were not as many men in London will- 
ing to go to the stake at Smithfield for their faith 
as would be found ready for the stake on Boston 
Common to-morrow if such a test involved such 
immolation. The truth is, heroes are as thick as 
blackberries; they were never so thick as to-day. 
Every fire, every fever, every tempest, every ship- 
wreck, every squall in the harbor, every accident 
on the railway, every election, every strike, every 
study of how the “ other half” live, brings them 
to light by the score; the newspapers are vastly 
fuller of them than the Bibles. And yet we do 
not crown our heroes — not often — with crowns 
as bright as those we keep for heroes of equal 
calibre in the past; we turn with the greater 
fondness to the past, and leave ours chiefly for 
crowning by the future whose past shall be our 
present. 

“‘ And three of the thirty chief went down, and came to 
David in the harvest time unto the cave of Adullam: and the 
troop of the Philistines pitched in the valley of Rephaim. 
And David was then ina hold, and the garrison of the Phil- 
istines was then in Beth- lehem. And David longed, and 
said, Oh that one would give me drink of the water of the 
well of Beth-lehem, which is by the gate! And the three 
mighty men brake through the host of the Philistines, and 
drew water out of the well of Beth-lehem, that was by the 
gate, and took it, and brought it to David: nevertheless he 
would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. 
And he said, Be it far from me, O Lord, that I should do 
this: is not this the blood of the men that went in jeopardy 
of their lives? therefore he would not drink it. 

This story we keep a part of our Bible, read it 
on Sunday in the churches to generation after 
generation, and say, Here beginneth II. Samuel, 
xxiii, 13. 

To generation after generation we read the 
story of Sir Philip Sidney, mortally wounded on 
the field of Zutphen: 

‘Being thirsty with excess of bleeding, he called for 
drink, which was presently brought him; but as he was 
putting the bottle to his mouth he saw a poor soldier car- 
ried along, who had eaten his last at the same feast, ghastly 
casting up his eyes at the bottle, which Sir Philip perceiving 
took it from his head before ‘he drank, and delivered it to 


the poor man, w ith these words: Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine. 


These stories of chivalry and heroism we read, 
records of the Sidneys and the Bayards, without 
fear and without reproach, and we are thrilled as 
we read, — and it does us credit that we are; only 
it does not do us credit if David and Sidney are 
pouring out the water of their lives before our 
eyes and we do-not see them, if we have no eyes 
for the Davids and Sidneys and Bayards of 
America, but only ears for those of France and 
Holland and Judea. 
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And —by this long road we came back to the 
point from which we started —it would seem as 
if this America, this year four centuries old, did 
not have eyes for heroes, if it can read the story 
of such a life as this of Armstrong, if it can read 
of such a work as this at Hampton, and not rise up 
in a great common enthusiasm and crown the 
hero while he is yet with us, while he is yet a living 
man and not a dead man, with the glad assurance 
that the great work for which he has poured out 
his life is placed on the firm foundations of per. 
manent and full success. Whittier, whose poem 
has just been helping us teach our truth, and 
whose own eyes are as open to what is good and 
true and beautiful to-day as to what was good 
yesterday, has said that he knows of no other man 
in America who is doing so much good as Gen- 
eral Armstrong is doing at Hampton. There is 
no kind of good work needing to be done in 
America more important or imperative than that 
of uplifting, by the power of education, these two 
races which we have trodden down, and fitting 
them for good citizenship in the republic. The 
sword was not sheathed at Appomattox before 
Armstrong saw the imperativeness of this work so 
far as concerned the negro at the South; and 
from that day to this, forgetting all else, he has 
thought only of this one thing, pouring out his 
great energies like water, ever doing ten men’s 
work, ever bearing ten men’s burden, until the 
force of nature could carry him no farther and, 
struck down by paralysis, he fell. All the records 
of chivalry show no nature more chivalrous than 
his, no knight more fearless or blameless, no 
stronger, whiter soul. It has been no sporadic 
heroism, it has been a life of heroism. What 
Bethlehem, Picardy, and Zutphen saw for a 
moment, Hampton has seen uninterruptedly for 
almost thirty years. Zhy necessity is greater than 
mine, said this man to his black brother first en- 
tering into his freedom; and, putting self behind 
forever, putting all behind but this great duty, he 
has gone on saying this through life. This noble 
life, this hero before our own eyes, makes an 
appeal to every heart with capacity for hero- 
worship in it, as strong’ and stirring as the work 
itself to which he is devoted; the man and the 
work are one. And across the centuries comes 
the voice of the elder heroes, to rebuke us if, in 
chanting their praises, we forget our duties and 
fail to know the men in whom their spirit lives on 
to-day. If we long, when we read the story, to 
fly to the Bethlehem hills and make the Judean 
king hear our lWell done! we straightway hear 
his word: /f ye say it unto Armstrong, ye say it 
unto me. If we long to prove to Bayard and to 
Sidney that our hearts glow and that we are 
grateful because they were true and heroic, we 
hear their word: Jf ye prove it unto Armstrong, 
ye prove it unto me. And we hear the word of a 
greater than Sidney, and greater than David: 
Inasmuch as ye do it unto Armstrong and unto 
the least of these z vhom he has loved with me, ye do 
zt unto me. 


* 
x * 
Few more impressive meetings have ever been 


held in the Old South Meeting House than that 
which was held there a little while ago, when 
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General Armstrong was struck down by paralysis 
in Boston, to take measures for meeting the im- 
mediate needs of Hampton and to assure him 
that the interests which he had so anxiously at 
heart should not suffer in his, illness. 


“When, nearly twenty years ago, ” said Edward Everett 
Hale, who presided, * it was promised to the people of 
Boston that this meeting-house should always be ready for 
the discussion of any of the central subjects of social order, 
of public spirit, of education, of anything that relates to 
the service of man, I doubt if one of us ever thought that so 
imports unta subject could he brought before us as is now 
brought. We are here for two purposes. One of these 
purposes we are sorry for: the other we are glad for in the 
same proportion. We are glad to extend to our dear friend 
Armstrong some such expression of sympathy as shall 
make him feel sure that we are going to carry his work 
forward: we are profoundly sorry. that he cannot be here 
to speak with his usual words of fire. Our purpose is to 
say that that work shall go forward, and that he shall not 
chafe in his sick-room at the thought that it may be set 
back by an inch or by a minute. 


He went on to speak of the signal importance 
of the work at Hampton, and concluded: 


“T think that General Armstrong has done more in the 

problem of reconstruction than any man before the country 
1 like to say that, and we might say much more. He has 
committed himself to the business of reconstruction in a 
practic al way, and it is our business to see his work 
through. 
Dr. Samuel Eliot spoke at length of the char- 
acter of the education given at Hampton, with 
which he was personally so familiar, — the intel- 
lectual, the industrial, and the moral training. 
“There is a moral training in that school,” he 
said, “such as I hardly dare to claim for any of 
our public schools in Boston.” He called atten- 
tion to the fact that forty thousand colored chil- 
dren in the South to-day are in charge of Hamp- 
ton graduates, who are serving as_ teachers. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “to look back on such 
work for one year is to look on something like a 
miracle, — that a school founded in Virginia in 
the dark period following the war should train a 
sufficient number of teachers to take forty thou- 
sand children into their arms!” Speaking of 
General Armstrong, he said : 


“It was said of the Duke of Wellington that his first 
object was to help his country, by the sword, if necessary, 
or by the pick-axe, if necessary. He whose presence is 
almost as visible on this platform as if he were here has 
helped his country literally by the sword, and almost as 
literally by the pick-axe; for 4 has broken up the crusts 
of two races, hardened by generations, and has let in the 
light of seed-time and of harvest.” 


Rev. Samuel J. Barrows also spoke of the work 
at Hampton, from a basis of still more intimate 
knowledge. He spoke of the origin of the work, 
of which he had been a witness, and of its won- 
derful influence throughout the length and 
breadth of the South, and of the North as well. 


“You think,” he continued, “that General Armstrong 
has conducted but one process of education? No: he has 
had three processes going on. One has been for the Negro 
and the Indian, another the education of the white men of 
the South. But he has had to do something more. He 
has had to educate the people of the North into confidence 
and faith in his work. The first process, the education of 
the Negro and the Indian, must and will go on. The edu- 
cation of the Southern man is also going on. But is it not 
time that the education of the North was finished? It will 
not be finished until the endowment of Hampton is com- 
plete. We are told that there is no work for the principals 
of these schools so hard during the year as that of coming 
North to gather the fagots to keep the fire burning at 
Hampton and Tuskegee. Is there one of us who would 


not shrink from the responsibility of that blow which has 
crippled the General? And yet, if his work had been sup- 
ported as it might have been, would it have occurred? 
God be thanked for the noble men and women who have 
held up his right hand; but I ask myself, if the other hand 
had been held up with equal generosity, would it have 
been necessary for it to fall? In all the history of Hamp- 
ton there is no appeal more pathetic, more earnest, for its 
work, than the appeal of that crippled arm. 


Rev. H. B. Frissell, the vice-principal of 
Hampton, explained the present needs of the 
school; and the most impressive address of the 
day was that which followed, by Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, the young colored man, graduate 
of Hampton, who now stands at the head of the 
similar work at Tuskegee. 


“To a young man just emerging from slavery,” he said 
in a voice tremulous with emotion, ‘‘ and entering into the 
pure, strong, unselfish influence of General Armstrong's 
personality, as it was my privilege with hundreds of others 
to do, there came all at once a new idea of the possibilities 
and opportunities of life that it is hard for most of this audi- 
ence to appreciate. 


He spoke of the deep feeling of obligation of 
the colored race to General Armstrong, and of 
the love and confidence of those who had been 
his students. 


*“* When, engaged in our own work in the South, we have 
become discouraged by reason of the many difficulties by 
which we have been surrounded, it has been the mental 
picture of General Armstrong that has given us strength to 
goon and conquer, When we have been inclined to yield 
to selfish thoughts and live for ourselves, it has been the 
vision of General Armstrong, who lived only for others, 
that has made us ashamed of our selfishness; and when we 
have been inclined to grow inactive and indifferent, we 
have thought of General Armstrong, who never rested day or 
night, winter or summer, and this has given us new zeal 
and activity. General Armstrong,” he said, ‘* has actually 
worn away his life, not for his own cause, or for Hampton's 

cause, but for the nation’s cause, your cause, and my 
cause. The question which comes to each of us with re- 
new ed emphasis, as the hero lies prostrate, is, What will we 
give of our service and substance, that his work may con- 
tinue and be perpetual?” 


Rev. Edward G. Porter and Rev. George A. 
Gordon followed with words of earnest appeal; 
and the closing address was given by Phillips 
Brooks: 


“Tam anxious,” said Mr. Brooks, ‘that this should be 
not simply a meeting filled with a sense of pity for General 
Armstrong. If there is any man in this country to be con- 
gratulated upon the life which he has lived and the work 
which he has done, it is he who is to-day incapacitated for 
that work by sickness. Think what it has been! Think 
what he has done! It has been given to him to lay a firmer 
grasp upon the problem which specially confronts and has 

eculiarly appalled our country than any other man. We 
Goes all been tending, in the study of this problem, to the 
thought that the key to it lies in education. General Arm- 
strong is the man who has distinctly applied that key. He 
is the man who has proved that which we believe. He has 
done the thing which we have been talking about. ’ 


General Armstrong, Mr. Brooks said further, 
had given a voice toa dumb race. He had beena 
later Garrison, a later Lincoln, carrying far for- 
ward the work of emancipation. He had 
touched the fountains of generosity in stingy 
men, and made men feel as they never dreamed 


of feeling. He had had one special, distinct 
thing to do, and he had said that he had come 
nearer to accomplishing the ideal of his life 


than was given to almost any man. 


‘“We should then give to General Armstrong,” con- 
cluded Mr. Brooks, ‘‘ not merely our pity and sympathy, 
but our profound congratulations. Let us tell him how we 
rejoice with him. And, if it be so that from the door of the 
great mystery into which it seemed he was just going to 
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enter, God has called him back to live a little longer and 
work a little more, let us not come merely with pity to con- 
sole him by the contributions that we can make, but < us 
offer him our hearts, our hands, and our purses, and beg 
him to give us the privilege of sharing with him the life 
which God has given back to him.’ 


An appeal was made by the Committee ap- 
pointed at this Old South meeting to raise the 
amount needed to meet the immediate needs of 
Hampton. Twenty thousand dollars were asked for, 
for this purpose; and that sum, and a few thousand 
dollars more, was quickly contributed, chiefly by 
the people of Boston. But a greater problem 
than this is presented to the American people — 
presented largely to the people of New England, 
who have ever been the great supporters of this 
great work. This problem is that of the adequate 
endowment of Hampton—an endowment that 
shall once and forever put an end to every finan- 
cial anxiety and concern in connection with the 
school. The present year should not come to an 
end without seeing this endowment complete — 
and it should not be less than a million dollars. 
The New York 7yribune is publishing in these 
days lists of our millionnaires. It finds a thou- 
sand and more of them, we think, in New York 
alone; it finds some hundreds of them in Boston 
—andsoon. If a tithe of these American mil- 
lionnaires would send to Hampton a tithe of the 
amount which they will contribute to add to the 
extravagances of these June weddings, the work 
would be done. But be the work done as it may, 
by one or by a thousand, let it be done; and let 
it be done now, that it may be not only the 
American people’s provision for carrying on the 
noble work, but the American people’s crown 
upon General Armstrong’s heroic life. 

* 
* * 

THE simple fact that Hampton is not yet, after 
nearly thirty years, adequately endowed, and that 
the rich American people have quietly looked on 
watching General Armstrong wear out his life in 
the effort to get the institution upon a sound 
basis, suggests anew the strange disproportion in 
men’s interests and activities, and their distorted 
sense of values. We do not think the remark 
we have just made, that enough money will be 
wasted on useless wedding presents in this month 
of June to adequately endow Hampton if it was 
turned thither, an at all extravagant remark. We 
suppose it costs our national government about 
the same amount to build a big gunboat that it 
would take to endow Hampton. Our people are 
very jealous about having the national govern- 
ment spend much money on educational enter- 
prises: we see this in the fights over the appro- 
priations for the Smithsonian Institution, we see 
it in the failure to make decent provision for the 
Bureau of Education, we saw it especially in the 
nature of many of the arguments against the 
Blair bill. But there is no jealousy about 
money for gunboats, the chief use of which is to 
make it easy for us to bully weak peoples and get 
into wars which we should never run any risk of 
getting into, but avoid by simple conference like 
reasonable men, if we didn’t have the gunboats. 
We have spent enough money in killing Indians 
and maintaining injustice against them, in the 
last hundred years, to have made Harvard grad- 
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uates of all the Indians in our borders and settled 
them all at good industries, if we had chosen to 
be Christians toward them instead of savages, 
Were half the money spent each year by Ger- 
many and France and Italy on their great arma- 
ments devoted instead to the promotion of in 
try and the actual good of the people, the mi 
nium would seem approaching within ten years, 
We send money and wheat to Russia, to feed the 
starving people; it is a solemn question whether 
it is right to do it while the Russian government 
has no trouble in raising twenty times as much 
money every year for supporting armies to oppress 
the people and threaten the peace of Europe as 
would suffice to remove from her borders all dan- 
ger of starvation and suffering. Coming closer 
home, is it = much to say that if half the money 
now spent by the City of Boston upon jails and 





almshouses and hospitals were spent instead in 
measures for decently housing and educating and 
disciplining and keeping at good work the classes 


from which these institutions are filled, the need 
of their existence would rapidly disappear? We 
are unwilling to deal in a great way with educa- 
tion and industry, but we then build prisons ina 
great way, because we must do that to keep 
things even. We will not attend to the fountain 
together, but we will build dams together, be- 
cause we must to pay for neglecting the foun- 
tains. We will not bake bread in our corporate 
capacity, so in our corporate capacity we must kill 
men. It will not do to organize righteousness, 
and so we organize wickedness or the things we 
suspect to be wicked or the things that have to 
be organized to curb wickedness. In a word, we 
have up to date only learned how to act efficiently 
with regard to the negative things, not the posi- 
tive things. When we get beyond our freshmen 
year in politics, we shall not starve our school- 
masters and celebrate our gunboats. 
* * 
* 

Mr. HERBERT WELSH, the public-spirited and 
energetic secretary of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, who has rendered conspicuous service in 
behalf of pure politics in Philadelphia, was one 
of the speakers in the course of lectures given 
before the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Good Citizenship, at the Old South Meeting 
House in Boston this spring. He was also on: 
of the lecturers in the Old South course for young 
people two years ago; and his impressions of the 
Old South work and its importance were such as 
have led him to issue an address to the people of 
Philadelphia, which is printed in a little leaflet, 
urging the inauguration of similar work in that 
city. His address is so interesting that we print 
it entire. Mr. MacAlister, the president of the new 
Drexel Institute, and other wise and earnest peo- 
ple are with Mr. Welsh in his desire and eftort to 
establish “Old South” work in Philadelp hia; 
and the effort is sure to succeed. There is none 
of our cities where the teaching of American 
history to the young people can be carried on 
under more favorable surroundings than in Phila- 
delphia. Impressive object lessons are all about 
the young people. As the lessons at the Old 
South have double emphasis from being spoken 
within the walls which have echoed the ‘words of 
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Samuel Adams and Otis and Warren, so the les- 
sons given at Philadelphia will be illuminated 
and enforced by Carpenters’ Hall and Indepen- 
dence Hall and all the associations of the old 
city of the Continental Congress and the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitutional 
Convention and the administration of Washing- 
ton. The Philadelphia lecturers are to be felici- 
tated on the inspirations and the helps which 
they will find so plentifully close at hand. We 
wish Mr. Welsh and his friends the highest suc- 
cess. Mr. W elsh’ s “open letter” is as follows : 
‘Many Philadelphians are doubtless familiar with the 
Old South Lecture Course, which had its origin in Boston, 
in » historic meeting- house from which it derived its 
name as a local habitation, and from which a vigorous 
woot, as We are informed, has taken root and now flour- 
ishes in Chicago. The object of the Old South lecture 
plan was the development of a wholesome spirit of patriot- 
ism in the public-school children of Boston,—a_ spirit 
somewhat in danger, apparently, of falling into a decline — 
and the cultivation of that knowledge of the duties of 
| citizenship, and of a sense of responsibility for a per- 
formance of them, which was felt to be a public necessity. 
The generosity of a sins gle public-spirited and wealthy wo- 
man saved the Old South Church building from destruction 
when it was threatened by the tides of ‘the city’s growth, 
and gathered within walls which had once listened to the 
words of Warren, Otis, and of Washington, hundreds of 
public-school children, to be informed of the incidents of 
the lives of American patriots and of the principles which 
had made them illustrious. The plan seems to have 
worked well, judging by the number of years that it has 
been in operation, and by the great number of young peo- 
ple brought under its influence, yand i in whom it has aroused 
astrong sense of responsibility for the right use of their 
national inheritance. Of course, like most sound educa- 
tional schemes, its strength lies in wise seed-planting and 
in patient restraint from expectations of a hasty harvest. 
We are told that one able and energetic woman has obliged 
Tammany to sweep the streets of New York. If Boston 
and New York can do this much (the one city for educa- 
tion, the other for cleanliness) through the public spirit of 
a woman, why should the New Philadelphia do less? Can- 
not the Colonial Dames or the New Century Club furnish 
a Jael who shall emulate in courage, if not in craft, her 
Mebeow prototype, and smite fatally the Sisera of munici- 
pal corruption and misrule? And why should not this 
sim ple and effective plan of the Old South Lecture Course, 
whe reby the civic courage, independence, homely belief in 
public honesty, in duty and self-sacrifice — all the elements 
of a national life truly and permanently great — are placed 
in an attractive and impressive form before the children of 
to-day, be made use of in Philadelphia? The secret of 
the s success of the Old South plan is that it teaches history 
from a living and most practical standpoint. It is the 
application of the best that our past has given to the 
rain and heart of the youth of the present. It aims 
to get a hearing from the young men and the young women 
just entering active life’ on behalf of moral aspiration 
and of duty, before the low motives and false standards of 
the business or social or political world have had time to 
exert their evil influence. To a reasonable extent, at 
least, such a plan, if wisely and patiently carried out, is 
sure to succeed. Men, who under its provisions talk on 
American history and good citizenship to the public-school 
children, are chosen so to do because they are authorities 
on their special subjects, and are themselves scholars both 
of the closet and of the world, and are engaged in practical 
efforts for lifting the standards of American citizenship. 
They have upon them the smell of the smoke of same 
battle into which they call the children. That fact is a 
potent one. 
“Suppose the Old South shall be planted in Phil adelphia, 
and why should the city where Indepe ndence rang out 
be afraid to again follow the lead of the city which 
threw the invading tea into the waters of Boston Har- 
bor?) what a fine double object-lesson we shall have, right 

























to hand, for bringing home to youthful minds the 
principles we wish to instil! We can point the public- 
school children of Philadelphia to the Old State House, 
not only as a building peopled with the figures, and haunted 
with the memories of a great past—a building which once 
gathered within its walls the makers of the nation, and 
where were reaffirmed the ancient rights of free English- 
men, in words that, like the shot of Lexington, ‘‘ echoed 
round the world” —but we can also bid them note those 
curious, and, in the judgment of some of us, alarming 
evidences of the changes and decay in popular g overnment 
that are now taking place under the same roof which 
covers the cracked Liberty Bell. Had one of the Old 
South lectures been given in Philadelphia yesterday noon, 
for example, to an audience of six hundred children, at the 
conclusion of the lecture a delegation chosen from their 
number might, with great profit, have gone at three o’clock 
direct to the Council Chamber, and there have witnessed a 
highly instructive exhibition of modern representative gov- 
ernment. The value of maps as an aid to the study of history 
is generally admitted, but no map could so assist the youth- 
ful student of municipal government. to understand this 
question as would his bodily presence in the Select Council 
Chamber have done. The effigy of Washington—a bad 
and distorted copy of Stuart’s original picture — confronting 
him, with equally unfortunate portraits, artistically con- 
sidered, of more modern public men, hanging as pendants 
beside it, would at once have placed the sensitive student- 
observer in harmony with his surroundings. the atmos- 
phere, thick with the fumes of tobacco rising from the 
mouths of the municipal legislators present, ie have 
made still more evident to him that degree of dignity which 
is now accorded to the transaction of public business. On 
his right, and facing g the legislators, he would have seen a 
large body of serious- faced and observant citizens, repre- 
senting various kinds of business, trades, and professions, 
watching with keen, though not hopeful, interest the deter- 
mination by their representatives of a pending question of 
vital public interest. Immediately in front of him he 
would have seen seated the astute and apparently uncon- 
cerned agent of a powerful corporation, which habitually 
confuses the city’s affairs with its own, watching, however, 
with equal interest the votes of Azs representatives in the 
Chamber. And then our stucent might have been in- 
terested further to note a suggestive incident of the occa- 
sion. When the legislators who obey the mandates of the 
corporation referred to were voting in its interest, and one 
of their number, a representative from the Fourth Ward, 
unexpectedly failed to record his vote, the surprise and 
alarm of the corporation agent so completely overcame him 
that he sprang forward toward the derelict member with an 
exclamation of warning, in an undertone but quite distinct, 
** Bill! Bill!” e was reassured by a glance, however, 
from the member, whose silence he had misinterpreted nd 
the latter, when the corporation votes were all in, seized 
the opportunity for greater emphasis which he_ had 
awaited, and in loud tones recorded the vote of obedience 
which his superior desired. In a word, no finer op- 
portunity could be afforded for realistic — —in har- 
mony with the realistic spirit of our day — of that gradual 
absorption of the powers of legislation and of the control of 
public affairs, once exercised ‘by the people, which, on the 
part of powerful and wealthy corporations, is now going on. 
If the Old South lecture plan shall be adopted in Philadel- 
phia, the older children of our public schools might have all 
the educative advantage, which has been suggested, of see- 
ing the actual process of this unhealthy growth— the 
strength of the oak waning under the embrace of the para- 
site. But even if the public-spirited women of Philadel- 
phia do not start the Old South plan here, there is no 
reason why the male adults of the city should not avail 
themselves of the chance to drop in some fine afternoon on 
a council meeting, when some important question is up— 
the gift of a hundred miles of streets, for example, toa 
street railway company —just to see how the thing is done. 
They might ‘glance, on their w: ay out, at the window from 
which the Declaration of Independence was read, and then 
go home to make up their minds whether the “ kickers” 
4 yuld be helped or ** knocked out” at the next municipal 
election. Either experiment, or both, would advance the 
political welfare of the public.” 




















THE OMNIBUS. 


“ WORSHIPPERS OF LIGHT ANCESTRAL.” 
To the namesake of a great man. 


Coup Dante’s spirit roam this earth again, 
Since death, as into hell it walked before, 
But scant reminder of that other shore 
Perchance would meet his risen eyes. 
The sacred circle of the “ upper ten” 
He gained, he sure would ask outside the door, 
“ Whence comes that voice I thought to hear no 
more? 
Alas, poor Farinata!! Art thou then 
Here, too, to greet me? Cam/’st thou here to 
dwell 
And shriek those selfsame words thou didst in 
Hell?” 
“ Who were thine ancestors, say, who?” The cry 
Yet louder grown, then would the bard repeat, 
“Ist he?” And thus the guide would make 
reply, 
“ Dear Dante, no, these live on Beacon Street.” 
— A. S. Bridgman. 
a*s 
A TREASURER-TROVE. 


Yet when 


ComeE, Grandsire, I have you out at last, 

And you may drop your Puritanic scowl! 

If you were more than paint and canvas now, 
I’d nudge your formal ribs, despite your frown 
That oft has checked my gayety, and vow 

No jollier lover ever sighed. 


To think 
That you should scribble rhymes to Prudence, 
Patience, 
Priscilla, Chloris, Phyllis, and a score 
Of prim enchantresses, were past belief, 
Had I not ample proof of it. This roll 
Of tell-tale papers, that I found to-day 
In a neglected, curious old press, 
Gives evidence that in your bosom burned 
A love like mine. Here’s one inscribed to 
Phyllis, 
And I will read it. 
I look upon the heavens high, 
And lo the heavens are blue; 
I look into my true-love’s eye, 
And find the selfsame hue. 
They say that Heaven is there above, 
And yet in vain I peer; 
But when I look upon my love 
Ll know that Heaven is here. 
How’s this! How’s this! 
were gray! 
Her eyes were gray, for I remember them! 
And here are many verses more that praise 
Eyes brown, and black, and golden hair, — 
And all well rhymed and smooth. Good sir, 
No more beneath your frown, with nimble fingers, 
I'll count sweet syllables that whisper love; 
But these, with altered names, I’ll copy out 
To send to those who toss my heart in play. 
Good sir, for this rich legacy I thank you! 
— P. McArthur. 
1See Canto X., line 42 of ‘‘ The Vision of Dante.” 


Come, prepare to blush! 


My grandmother’s 


IN CLIFTONDALE. 


So near the sea, that when the sea-winds blow 
The scent and savor of the surf are ours — 
So near the city’s heart, to us its powers 

Of joy and pain like subtle music flows — 

So near the heart of beauty, woods and flowers 
Allure us to forget the city’s woe! 

— Allen Eastman Cross. 


ok 
* * 
“BLIND LOVE,” 


Two lovers ’neath yon poplar tree, — 
She, sixty-five, — he, seventy. 
But still he is to her the beau 
Who wooed her fifty years ago; 
For wrinkled brow and trembling knee 
Disturb not her serenity; 
Nor faded cheek nor whitened curl 
Can ever steal from him the girl 
Whom ’neath yon ancient poplar tree 
He wooed and won in ’forty-three. 
— Kate Whiting. 
al 
THE VIOLET. 


ONCE, when dissolved was winter’s snow, 
A violet in doubt 
Looked timidly about; 

Then, feeling vernal breezes blow, 
She ventured out. 


“Ah! Spring has come at last,” said she! 
‘No more in earth encased, 
I soon shall be embraced 

By some stray April wind, and he 
My lips shall taste.” 


Woe’s me; Old Boreas from the North 
Came roaring coldly by; 
I heard a piteous cry; — 
The violet that had ventured forth 
Came but to die. 
— Chas. Battell Loomis. 
ae 
A Back-Bay LEsson. 


BENEATH the gilded dome had party strife 

Run high, and argument waxed hot. At last 

The angry session closed; the bill had passed, 

And, crushed, I turned me home. No keen- 
edged knife 

Cuts deeper than sharp words, and my mind, rife 

With bitter thoughts, stormed to itself, as fast 

The rushing train sped on. Sudden, all cast 

And bent, a row of trees flashed by, and that day’s 
life 

In the same flash, as warped, I saw. Quick, then, 

Uprose my better self, in strength, and said, 

“Know you, a man need have no fear of men 


7” 


And Righteousness and Truth are not yet dead. 
Those wind-swept trees will greet the morning 
light 
Unchanged, but I stand straight again to-night. 
—A.S. Bridgman. 
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